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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1882. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF THE 
CALENDAR, TEXTILE INDUSTRY, ART PROGRESS, SOCIAL 
HABITS, POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS, POPULATION, 
FOOD SUPPLY, , AGRICULTURE, &o. 


STYLES OF THE CALENDAR AND THE OBSERVANCE 
OF EASTER. 


WE are now well advanced in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, at the end of which, as at the close of three out of every 
four centuries, the usual leap-year will, in accordance with the 
Gregorian rule, be dropped. That is to say, 1896 will have a 
29th of February, but after that there will be none until 1904, 
in pursuance of the calendar regulations made under the autho- 
rity of Pope Gregory XIII in 1582, gradually adopted through- 
out Western Europe, and introduced into England in 1752, 
The old reckoning, however, by which the calendar year is 
simpler, but slightly less corresponding in duration with the true 
astronomical tropical year, is still adhered to in Russia and other 
countries in communion with the Greek Church ; and, strange as 
it may seem, there are some whose opinions are entitled to great 
authority, who even now contend for its restoration amongst us. 
Thus writes a great astronomer on the other side of the Atlantic, 
Professor Simon Newcomb,* of the United States’ Naval Ob- 
servatory :— 

“ The change of calendar met with much popular opposition, 
and it may hereafter be conceded that in this instance the com- 
mon sense of the people was more nearly right than the wisdom 


* ‘Popular Astronomy,” p. 50, 
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of the learned. An additional complication was introduced into — 
the reckoning of time without any other real object than that of 
making Easter come at the right time. As the end of the 
century approaches, the question of making 1900 a leap-year as . 
usual, will no doubt be discussed, and it is possible that some 
concerted action may be taken on the part of leading nations 
looking to a return to the old mode of reckoning.” 

Probably few persons stop to reflect to how great an extent 
the change in question was owing to ecclesiastical considerations ; 
and that had those who reformed the calendar desired only 
to keep each day of every month corresponding for all time 
exactly with the season of the tropical year, and to secure that the 
spring equinox should be in March, and the harvest in August 
“while the earth remaineth,’* they need not have troubled 
themselves at Rome to erase ten days from the calendar in the 
sixteenth century, thereby rendering it n&cessary to omit eleven 
days when a similar change was made at London in the 
eighteenth century. But there was an erroneous impression 
prevailing that the Council of Nicza had decreed that Easter 
was to be always observed on the Sunday following the 
Paschal full moon, which full moon was, according to the 
Jewish chronology, the first after the vernal equinox. So that 
unless the vernal equinox was kept at the same date through 
all time as it was at the epoch of the Council, the Nican 
rule would, it was thought, be infringed. Hence the necessity, 
from an ecclesiastical point of view, of taking care that the 
vernal equinox should be always on the 21st of March, and of 
making the reckoning of a year correspond as nearly as possible 
to a real tropical year. However, even in endeavouring to 
secure this, the reformers did not adopt the simplest method. 
Probably, when Julius Ceesar first adopted the double system of 
common years and leap-years, he and those who helped him 
imagined that 365} days was the true length of the year, 
although even then Hipparchus had considered it to be about 
five minutes less. But when it was known that the true length 
was 365d. 5h. 48m. 46s., or about 11} minutes less than the 
Julian reckoning, the simplest method of keeping up the desired 
correspondence would seem to have been (as 128X11jm.= 
1,440m. = 24h.), to have decreed that an exception should be 
made and a leap-year dropped at the end of each 128 years ; a 


* Gen. viii, 22, 
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plan spontaneously suggested by the fact that 128 is a multiple 
of 4. But the advisers of Pope Gregory thought differently ; 
perhaps because it was a rule more easy of remembrance to 
drop a leap-year at the end of each century, with the excep- 
tion of each fourth century (or those which are a multiple of 
400). This in fact comes to adopting for the mean Gregorian 
year 365d. 5h. 49m. 12s., which is only 26 seconds longer than 
the true tropical year —a difference which will not by accumula- 
tion amount to an entire day for more than 3;000 years. By this 
latter means then, and to this abundantly sufficient degree 
of accuracy the Gregorian advisers (of whom the Jesuit Clavius 
was, as is well known, the principal one), accomplished the object 
of keeping the calendar year in correspondence with the true 
tropical year which regulates the seasons. 

But the motion of the moon was a further difficulty in the 
matter as regarded the determination of the Paschal full moon 
which Easter Day was to follow. For the period of the moon’s 
revolution is not commensurable with that of the year; and 
though 235 lunations are very nearly equal to 19 years (forming 
the well-known Metonic Cycle), the correspondence is not quite 
exact, the former period amounting to 6,939 days 16 hours 31 
minutes, whilst the latter (19 true tropical years) contains 6,939 
days 14 hours 27 minutes. Hence it became necessary to form 
a complicated system of rules (in which Golden Numbers, Sunday 
or Dominical Letters, and Epacts are involved) for maintaining 
proper correspondence between the solar and lunar chronology ; 
hence all the mazes of the ecclesiastical calendar, which few in- 
deed have thoroughly mastered. And when all is done, the 
extremely inconvenient result still remains that the anniversary 
of the great Easter festival wanders about in the most intricate 
and apparently capricious manner between the 22nd of March 
and the 25th of April. 

Some sort of artificial arrangement is evidently necessary if we 
must,carry out the rule supposed to have the sanction of the 
Niceean Council for the observance of Easter. For if we tried 
to regulate it each year by the actual day of full moon next after 
the vernal equinox (and taking for grantéd what is nearly but 
not exactly true, that our lunar tables can now give us years 
beforehand the precise time of that phenomenon), as its local time 
varies at places in different longitudes, it might well happen that 
at one place the full moon would occur before midnight on 
Saturday, so that the next day would be Easter Sunday, and at 
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another place at no great distance the local time of full moon 
falling after midnight, it would reckon as Sunday morning, and 
Easter would, in accordance with the rule, not be kept until the 
Sunday after. The inconvenience of the wide limits of time 
within which the Easter anniversary may be observed is, of 
course, inseparable from the endeavour to regulate it by a 
combination of solar and lunar chronology. But is this really 
necessary ? 

A few years ago it occurred to the late Mr. Newland Smith,* 
of Greenwich, to examine the grounds of the supposed necessity 
for regulating Easter by the full moon following the vernal 
equinox.. His pamphlets on the subject have not yet met with 
the attention they deserve ; but there appears to be no authority 
for accepting this rule as having been really laid down by the 
famous Bithynian Council, which seems in fact, according to 
Eusebius, only to have ordained, in opposition to the so-called 
Quartodecimans, that Easter Day should always be kept on a 
Sunday. Pointing out the many inconveniences resulting from 
the varying times at which Easter is kept (and which after all 
have been far from securing uniformity in the time of its ob- 
servance throughout the Christian world), as well as the cumbrous 
and (to most persons) mysterious rules and tables which the ex- 
isting practice makes it necessary to have constantly printed 
in the Prayer Book, Mr. Smith suggested “to give up the 
moon as our guide,” and to “take instead the sun, which among 
civilized nations now regulates the year in every instance save 
only in this ecclesiastical arrangement.” 

The most probable date of the first Easter Day is the 9th of 
April, a.p. 30; and that being the case, the Niczean canon would 
be fully observed, whilst the anniversary would be much more 
nearly kept than it is at present, and all the inconveniences re- 
ferred to would be avoided by adopting the simple rule proposed 
by Mr. Smith in his second pamphlet, “The Second Sunday in 
April shall be Easter Sunday.” In 1882 the Easter of the 
calendar happens to fall on the 9th of April itself ; and great 

would be the advantage if it could be decided that all future 
Easters should fall in accordance with the above rule, the earliest 
being on the 8th, and the latest on the 14th day of the month of 
April. 

* The Rev. J. Newland Smith, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Prin- 
cipal of Maze Hill School, Greenwich, who diel somewhat suddenly on the 15th of 


September, 1880. His two pamphlets, above referred to, were published by Messrs, 
Longmans, in 1872 and 1877 respectively, 
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We have shown how closely connected the observance of Easter 
is with our present calendar arrangements. But should the rule 
here suggested be adopted, and the time of Easter be made quite 
independent of the motions of the moon (ceasing to be servilely 
dependent upon whilst avoiding the precise day of the Jewish Pass- 
over*), we should be free to consider, as a separate question, the 
best style to adopt in the general calendar. Professor Newcomb 
says, “If there were any object in having the calendar and 
the astronomical years in exact coincidence, the Gregorian year 
would be accurate enough for all practical purposes during many 
centuries. In fact, however, it is difficult to show what practical 
object is to be attained by seeking for any such coincidence. It 
is important that summer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
shall occur at the same time of the year through several succes- 
sive generations ; but it is not of the slightest importance that 
they should occur at the same time now that they did 5,000 years 
ago, nor would it cause any difficulty to our descendants of 5,000 
years hence if the equinox should occur in the middle of Feb- 
ruary, as would be the case should the Julian calendar have been 
continued.” Surely, however, the wish is very natural to keep 
the length of the year as exactly as possible at its real duration ; 
as to the method of doing so, our own feeling, as already indi- 
cated, would be in favour of dropping a leap-year at the end 
of each successive term of 128 years, whilst on the other hand 
the existing practice of omitting a leap-year at the end of each 
century, except the fourth, is, perhaps, simpler, and is certainly 
quite near enough for all practical purposes. But should the 


rest of Christendom come to a mutual arrangement with the 


Russians and Greeks as to the style to be in future adhered to, 
the question would still remain as to which of the two sides 
should continue their present dating with regard to the twelve 
days by which their reckonings now differ. Is it too much to 
hope that all these things will be settled before 1900 ? 

Our main purpose in this paper is to invite ventilation of the 
important matters involved ; but meanwhile it may be worth 
while to remind our readers of the actual changes made on pre- 
vious occasions, some of the details of which are not always 
remembered. When Pope Gregory XIII carried out the change 
which had been suggested some time before, he decreed that the 


* The provision that if the full moon falls on Sunday, Easter Day is the Sunday 
after, was made to avoid ever keeping the great Christian festival on the same day 
that the Jews kept their great feast. 
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next day after the 4th of October, 1582, should be called the 
15th, thus advancing the count of days by ten, or omitting what 
would have been ten successive days in that month. The year 
1600 was a leap-year according to both the Julian and Gregorian 
reckonings, but 1700 being a common year in the new and a 
leap-year in the old style, and the change in England not being 
effected until the year 1752, it became necessary then, in order 
to re-establish the correspondence with countries using the new 
style, to erase one more day from the calendar than the Pope had 
done. Accordingly by an Act of Parliament, passed in 1751, eleven 
days were dropped in September, 1752, or the count advanced 
eleven days by enacting that the day after the. 2nd of that 
month should be called the 14th. It appears that a proposal 
to alter the style in England was made as far back as the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, a Bill having been introduced for that 
purpose into the House of Lords in March, 1584-5, but after- 
wards dropped. In Scotland, however, the change was actually 
made in 1600, under James VI, before his accession to the 
English crown. The other Protestant countries in the north of 
Europe made the alteration at different times ; but as has been 
already mentioned, and is well known, Russia still abides by the 
old Julian reckoning ; and as 1800 was a leap-year by that reck- 
oning, and not by the Gregorian, their count of days is now 
twelve days behind ours. 

For several centuries before 1752 there were two New Year's 
Days in England: the legal year commencing on March 25th, 
whilst in ordinary parlance the year was considered to begin on 
_ January Ist. Hence confusion often arises, and to avoid doubt 
about the date of an event which happened on any day before 
March 25th during those centuries, it is requisite to give the year 
in which it fell according to both reckonings. Thus the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 was really consummated early in 1689 according to 
our present mode of dating, William and Mary being declared 
by Parliament King and Queen on February 13th, 1688-9. The 
Act of 1751, reforming the calendar, enacted also that the legal 
year should afterwards commence on January 1. That day was 
taken by Julius Ozsar as the first day of the year, because it was 
the day of the new moon following the winter solstice in the year 
that he reformed the calendar, B.c. 45, which he ordered should 
be a leap-year to begin with. 


W. T. Lyyy, BA, FRAS. 
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CARPET MANUFACTURE BY MACHINERY IN 
ENGLAND. 


THE process of the manufacture of carpets is less understood by 
the general public than many other of our national industries, 
and yet it isa manufacture presenting many points for favour- 
able comparison with other branches of what may be termed 
artistic trades, the arrangement of design and colour being calcu- 
lated to please the eye, while the perfection of the machinery 
must possess an attraction for all who havea taste for mechanical 
contrivances, 

Carpets are made in various parts of England and Scotland, 
but the chief seat of the trade is. Kidderminster ; the thriving 
little town with its 25,000 inhabitants is almost entirely sup- 
ported by it. Owing to the prohibitive tariffs which the United 
States has put upon the fabric, the large trans-Atlantic trade done 
prior to 1871 has been almost lost, yet this branch of industry: 
appears to have suffered less than many others during the past 
six years.of depression in the country, its manufacturers having 
cultivated the home demand with unceasing energy. 

We will proceed to describe the trade as it is at present carried 
on in some of the chief manufactories of the country. 

The sheds for the workmen are large, lofty, and well venti- 
lated, and during the winter months they are kept beautifully 
warm, The word shed may suggest to many minds a kind of 
shanty—it is a trade term for really substantial buildings, lighted 
from the roof ; the skylights always face the north to avoid the 
unpleasant glare of the sun. The walls are well built of brick ; 
the roof lofty and painted, or stained, to the colour of oak, and 
supplied. with ventilators. The floor is kept scrupulously clean, 
and the walls whitewashed afresh every year. The warehouses 
attached are many of them fine buildings, with some architec- 
tural merit, and compare favourably with the uncouth mills to 
- be seen in many of the Lancashire towns. Every attention is 
given in order to make the places comfortable for the work- 
people, even to the provision of small platforms of wood for , « 
them to stand on, before the loom, instead of the brick floor. 
The men usually work with their coats off, have little manual 
labour, and as a rule have the appearance of intelligent and 
prosperous artisans. The same attention is given to the comfort 
and health of the girls employed, who work separately from the 
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men, and give some evidence of satisfaction with their lot, by 
singing popular melodies while working. | 

The loom for making Brussels carpets is a large and compli- 
cated machine, occupying a space of about 17 feet by 3 feet 
6 inches, and at a first glance its working seems incomprehen- 
sible. It requires much study and explanation by experts, 
before the visitor can understand it. The frame-work is com- 
posed of solid iron bars of great strength, reaching from the 
floor to a height of about ten feet, and forms the support of the 
internal machinery. This consists of a number of wheels and 
cranks, lifting and depressing bars of iron in all parts of the 
looms ; moving in apparent confusion, but really in harmony 
and effecting exactly the result the loom is designed to achieve. 

The fabric made is similar to ladies wool-work on canvas, but 
the process of making the canvas, selecting the shades of worsted 
threads, and forming the loops or stitches, is performed simul- 
taneously, and ata rate of from five tosix yards an hour. All this 
is done by self-acting machinery. The weaver is required to 
watch if a thread should break, or any other fault appear, and 
his chief work is to remedy the defect and to substitute empty 
shuttles for full ones, which are placed ready for him. A good 
workman can earn from 2/. to 2/. 10s. a-week when fully em- 
ployed. A more particular description of this complicated 
machine may be interesting to the reader, and we will direct his 
attention to a loom for weaving a Brussels carpet of a Persian 
design. 

Only five shades of colour are required—crimson, green, hes, 
amber (technically called hop), and black. Two hundred and 
sixty large reels—or bobbins as they are called—of each colour 
are placed in a large frame ; as there are five colours there are 
five frames, fixed one above the other behind the loom ; hence the 
carpet is known in the trade as a five-frame Brussels carpet. 
The threads are all drawn through the centre of the loom, each 
one passing through an eye attached to a cord falling from the 
top ; so that if all these cords are raised together, every thread 
of worsted is lifted ; a weight at the bottom of each cord pulling 
them down again when the pressure above is removed. The 
threads of worsted, after passing through the eye, are drawn 
through a frame divided by steel wires into two hundred and 
_ sixty narrow compartments, called a slay, and are then ready to 
be woven into the carpet. To form a loop across the width of 
the carpet ‘twenty-seven inches wide, only two hundred and 
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sixty threads are required, just the number of one frame, but 
the threads of all the five frames are actually used, a total of 
thirteen hundred threads, so that four-fifths of them—a thousand 
and forty—are out of sight, and serve to form the body of the 
fabric strengthening the canvas back. The explanation of this 
apparent waste is not difficult: five colours are required to 
form the design in every part of the carpet, only one can be 
used at a time, the other four lie underneath the one used, and, 
therefore, beneath every loop four threads of a different colour 
are hidden. For instance, in the loom we are describing a 
crimson loop is formed, and underneath it are four threads— 
green, blue, amber, and black. In order to work out the 
design the following loop—along the length of the carpet, not 
the width—must be black, and as the black thread rises the 
crimson one takes its place beneath with the others, and so on, 
All along the width, two hundred and sixty colours rise, 
constantly changing shades to complete the design of the carpet. 

The portion of the loom which selects the threads, with un- 
erring accuracy, is the jacquard placed at the top ; to this are 
attached the cords which hold every thread of worsted in a small 
eye. The principle of the jacquard is really simple, but at first 
sight in action it excites considerable wonder. It appears to 
possess life, selecting two hundred and sixty threads out of 
thirteen hundred at every movement; changing one for another, 
a black thread for a green one, crimson for blue, amber for 
black, just as the varying shades are required for the design ; 
placing them in the proper position to be woven into the carpet, 

_ and all this without any assistance from the wearer. To explain 
the principle by which this remarkable result is obtained, we 
must revert again to ladies wool-work. 

The design from which the lady works is usually painted, or 
pencilled, on paper ruled into small squares corresponding to 
the stitches she is required to make, each stitch filling an open 
space in the network of the canvas back. The lady selects a 
thread of wool, of similar colour to that painted on a particular 
‘square of the design, and with a needle stitches it into the _ 
canvas ; and so by following the squares in the design she com- ' 
pletes a wool-work pattern sewn into canvas. The design for a 
carpet, like that for wool-work, is painted on paper ruled into 
small squares, of which there are just two hundred and sixty in 
the width—the number of squares in the iength is determined 

by thelength of the design, but in the width it must not vary, 
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because just that number of worsted threads is required in the 
width of a Brussels carpet. The jacquard is provided with a 
cylinder composed of five perforated plates, joined together, each 
plate having five rows of small holes placed one above another, 
each row containing two hundred and sixty holes. By a pre- 
paring machine,"called technically a stamping machine, paste- 
board cards, corresponding to the size of the plates on the 
cylinder, are perforated with five rows of small holes two 
hundred and sixty in each row. The design from the paper is 
transferred to these cards. Every row of small holes represents 
one colour. For every square where a particular colour is re- 
quired in the design, the hole is not made, the punch having 
been removed before perforating the card : so that when a card 
is correctly “stamped ” there are two hundred and sixty blank 
places ; all the rest of the card being perforated with holes at 
regular distances, corresponding with those in the plates of the 
cylinder ; some of these blank places are in the top row, and 
some in each of the others, as the design requires crimson, blue, 
black, or the other colours to be used. Facing the plate of the 
cylinder are five rows of needles, two hundred and sixty in each 
_ row. The stamped card lies upon the plate, the needles are 
pressed against the card ; where there are holes in the card the 
needles pass through into the cylinder, but the two hundred and 
sixty blank places in the card resist that number and keep back 
just two hundred and sixty needles. The one thousand and 
forty which pass through the card into the cylinder release that 
number of worsted threads. The jacquard lifts and only raises 
the two hundred and sixty threads of worsted represented by 
the blank places in the stamped card, and these are just those 
required to form the design of the carpet. In this way, the 
jacquard selects at every movement two hundred and sixty 
threads out of thirteen hundred, each one of the exact shade 

required, without hesitation, or mistake, and so rapidly that it 
would sadly tire the hands of two hundred and sixty young 
ladies to compete with it for only five minutes. 

We must explain that the description of pattern selected for 
illustration is one of the simplest kind, to enable us, more 
easily, to make the principle intelligible ; many Brussels patterns 
contain more than five colours. In floral and other designs 
where a particular colour is only occasionally required in the 
width many other shades may be introduced. The number of | 
two hundred and sixty loops is the standard quantity, but many 
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designs, especially of an architectural character, require this 
number to be varied, and two hundred and fifty-six, the geome- 
trical multiple of four, is substituted. . 

Having described the process of selecting the shades of 
coloured worsted to form the design we will return to the loom 
itself. The motion for placing the wire beneath the threads of 
worsted to form the stitch and withdrawing it again is very in- 
genious. One end of the wire is bent round into the shape of a 
loop. A small hook appears, inserts itself into this loop, and 
steadily pulls the wire out. When the wire is completely with- 
drawn from the carpet, the loop end is placed between two small 
bevelled wheels, and this retains it in its horizontal position ; the 
other end is held by a prong in the form of the letter V, which 
suddenly pops up and pushes that end about four inches forward 
into the position required. The two wheels holding the other 
end start and run the wire beneath the worsted threads just at 
that moment drawn up, release their hold of the wire and run 
back to their former place to wait for another one. The prong 
disappears and the hook takes its place to commence another 
motion. 

The action of the slay which hammers the fabric together is 
curious ; it gives a long blow, followed immediately after by a 
short one, like a rap-tap of the knocker on a door. When 
carpets were made by hand the blow of the slay was com- 
municated directly by the weaver, who found it easier: after a 
long hard one to give a slight rebound before pushing the slay 
back again. In course of time this action, which originally was 
instinctive, grew to be considered necessary, and when the power 
loom was invented some trouble was taken to communicate this 
double blow to the slay. The slay is driven against the fabric 
by the action of a crank, once every revolution. The crank is 
arranged to force the slay against the fabric at an angle reached 
just before it completes its round; this is the long blow. The 
crank necessarily presents the same angle just after and so com- 
municates another short blow, or rebound, precisely similar to 
that given naturally by the weaver. It is not now regarded as . 
essential to give this second blow, and some looms are con- 
structed to give only one, but it is interesting as showing an 
element of continuity in the manufacture of carpets from hand 
loom to power. 

The warp for the canvas back consists of five hundred and 
twenty ends of linen yarn on a barrel, technically called a beam 
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It is divided into two portions, every thread alternately passing 
up and down, while the weft, another thread of linen yarn, con- 
tained in a shuttle, passes between them, and the canvas for the 
back of the carpet is complete. The four threads of worsted not 
required for the surface fill in the vacant spaces of the network 
of canvas and give solidity to the fabric. © 

The following processes take place simultaneously. The 
jacquard selects the necessary shades of worsted and lifts them 
“ up about six inches. A steel wire, at the same moment, is 
pushed underneath by the wire motion; while below the threads 
of warp divide and the shuttle conveys a thread of weft between 
them. All this is one single action of the loom. While watch- 
ing it, and before a stranger can grasp a single detail, the move- 
ment is reversed, The threads of worsted are lowered over the 
wire; the warp appears in its place, the shuttle passes across and 
binds the threads in a loop round the wire. A fresh selection of 
worsted threads is raised and another steel wire waiting to pass 
beneath them, and so from twenty to thirty loops are woven in 
every minute, forming, by the arrangement of coloured threads 
of worsted, the design of the carpet; while underneath a solid 
foundation is woven, of which every thread of worsted in turn 
becomes a part, making it the most durable of all carpets. 

The stamping of the pasteboard cards for the jacquard is an 
interesting process; it is usually done by girls, whose nimble 
fingers remove and change the punches with a quickness many 
young ladies would envy when they are performing some rapid 
passages on their piano or harp. 

Little boys and girls would be rejoiced if winding frames, 
such as are used in the carpet trade, were introduced into private- 
houses, they would not then require to exercise the patience 
often expected of them in holding a skein of wool between their 
outstretched arms, while their mothers or elder sisters wind it on 
a reel or into a ball. 

The worsted is dyed in huge vats, sometimes as nil as two 
hundred and forty pounds at a time, and the colour is matched 
to such a nicety that it is difficult to distinguish in shade the 
bulk from the pattern. The dyehouse is not a pleasant place to 
visit, there is too much steam about, but many of the appliances 
are ingenious and interesting. 

As space will not permit a detailed description of the process 
of manufacture of other kinds of carpets made in England, a 
short notice must suffice. 
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The carpet known as Wilton, or velvet pile, is made on 
exactly the same principle as Brussels; the only essential 
difference consisting in the addition of a small knife attached to 
the end of the wire. When the wire is withdrawn, this knife 
cuts every loop across the fabric and produces a velvet surface. 
There is an additional thread of weft thrown across every wire 
to bind the worsted more closely, as otherwise the cutting of 
threads would loosen them and cause some risk of their being 
pulled or brushed out. This carpet is as durable as Brussels, or 
even more so, but it is much more costly in production. 

The principle on which the tapestry carpet is manufactured is 
entirely different, and it might almost be described as a printed 
fabric. The process is very ingenious. There is only one frame 
of worsted threads, just the number required for the surface, 
none being absorbed in the body of the fabric. Every thread of 
worsted is printed in different colours, which are so exactly 
arranged that when woven over a steel wire to form the loop, the 
design is perfect. When this fabric was invented, some thirty 
years ago, it bid fair to supersede Brussels carpets altogether, and 
the Brussels manufacturers were dreadfully alarmed; for, in 
addition to the saving of cost on the quantity of worsted required, 
there was no limit to the number of colours which might be 
introduced. In Brussels carpets, every thread being of one 
colour, and when not required for the surface, lying underneath, 
there is a limit to the shades available; but in tapestry carpets 
any quantity of shades can be printed on every thread. The manu- 
facturers of this fabric early availed themselves of this advan- 
tage. They introduced into the market elaborate designs of 
every imaginable shade of colour, which speedily became the 
fashion, The old manufacturers of Brussels carpets in vain tried 
to follow suit; they were not able to produce the same effects of 
colour, and their trade rapidly diminished. For some years it 
languished, and only the old reputation of the carpet for “hard 
wear” saved it. About this time the influence of that great 
authority in decoration, Owen Jones, began to make itself felt. 
He refined the taste of the English people in all matters con- 
nected with decoration; fortunately for the Brussels trade, 
carpets were included. He denounced large, floral, or orna- 
mental patterns as unsuitable for design of floor covering, and 
pronounced in favour of fiat effects of colour and architectural 
character of design. These were within the scope of the capa- 
bilities of the Brussels carpet, and, in addition, the clear outline 
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of design in this carpet was much more suitable for the new style 
than the somewhat misty outline of the tapestry carpet, which 
was its only defect on the surface. Owen Jones created the 
fashion for correct designs for floor-covering, and one result of 
the movement was to restore the Brussels carpet trade to its 
former prosperity. This carpet has had many a hard fight to 
hold its own against rival fabrics, but its battle with the tapestry 
was the most severe and is probably its last. So long as English- 
men and Englishwomen live they will like to see their rooms 
covered with Brussels carpets. Tapestry carpet is still largely 
made for the home market, and more largely for foreign countries, 
The two-fabrics remain rivals, but they now fight on equal terms, 
and both find admirers and purchasers. 

The mannufagture of rugs is a necessary branch of the carpet 
trade. It has immensely developed of late years, since by the 
invention known as “chenille” it has become possible to make 
them to correspond to the carpet in design and colour at a mode- 
rate cost.. The result obtained in chenille work is to fasten a 
number of tufts of worsted together, each tuft representing one 
shade of colour. The principle requires it to be made in two 
distinct processes. By the first process the colours, properly 
arranged, are placed upon a barrel—called a beam—and woven 
into a cloth. This is taken from the loom and cut into long 
strips the whole length .of the piece, and the result shows a 
number of lines composed of alternate tufts of worsted of 
different shades, firmly fastened together; these are placed side 
by side and woven into the rug. Many of these rugs are exceed- 
ingly beautiful and show much artistic taste in arrangement of 
colour. This fabric is made into carpets as well as rugs. 

A loom, invented in America, to weave a similar fabric by 
power has lately been introduced into England. This is a small 
but exquisitely finished loom, and completes the manufacture of 
the carpet in one process. The threads of worsted are arranged 
in a framework above the loom ; each end is enclosed in a small 
tube, which introduces it between the warp and weft. A loop is 
formed without the aid of a wire, and the thread is cut off to the 
length required. 
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ON RECENT PROGRESS IN THE SMALL ARTS. 


EveryonE knows that the last few years have been marked in 
this country by a revival of the arts which centre about the 
home. There has been a revival of architecture—the art of con- 
structing the house itself, which is the main portion of home ; 
of art in furnishing ; of art in wall decoration ; ladies have taken’ 
to painting on china, and developed new and beautiful forms of 
needlework, to tapestry painting, and sometimes to leather-work 
or wood-carving. At the same time more of art has been creep- 
ing into our handicrafts, such as printing, and our manufactures, 
such as lace. In some directions the spirit of improved taste has 
not made much advance ; conspicuously little, perhaps, it may be 
said, in dress, 

In the next few pages it is proposed to review recent progress 
in these matters, and to point out some fields in which progress is 
desirable, though not yet made. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


At the root of all the arts, according to the best thinkers, is 
architecture. It is not for me in this article to describe the pro- 
gress in modern England of architecture generally ; this has been 
done from year to year in these pages by another and an able pen. 
But the growth of the minor forms of architecture in houses as 
distinguished from public buildings may not improperly be here 
reviewed, the house being the centre at least of most of the small 
arts. 

In the first ego of the modern ciel of architecture the 
building of dwelling-houses had little or no share. It was an 
ecclesiological movement, the result of an ecclesiastical revival, 
and practically confined to churches. The movement, which 
originated at Oxford with what was called Puseyism, and has since 
developed into what is known as Ritualism, took back its 
followers’ sympathies into what is known as medizyvalism in all 
that related to church matters; in doctrine, discipline, architec- 
ture, and music. Gothic was revived for the new churches, which 
began everywhere to be built, and Gregorian music for the ser- 
vices, which began everywhere to be held. This revival did not 
extend to ordinary domestic building: houses continued to be 
built as before in the dreariest of shapes, the most ignoble of 
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materials, and the least conscientious workmanship. The new 
churches themselves were rather blindly imitative of the past. 
Gradually, however, the church architects began to use Gothic in 
a bolder manner, and build churches more or less independent of 
medieval examples, though still in medizeval style ; presently a 
few civil buildings of large dimensions were built in Gothic, 
notably the new Houses of Parliament; and new vicarages, 
associated often with new churches, were set up to match the 
churches, or with such modifications as their domestic purpose 
entailed. In this way the seed of reform in house architecture 
was sown ; in this way too a new school of architects was called 
into existence, who, after a time, extended their professional out- 
look beyond ecclesiastical work, and began to build, or seek to 
build, dwelling-houses with some pretensions to beauty. 

These efforts have within the last few years taken the form of 
what is called the Queen Anne style ; in other words, the thread 
of house architecture has been taken up at the point where it 
was formerly broken, and is now being prolonged, the Queen 
Anne style being applied to.present wants, and modified more or 
less at the prompting of modern and improved materials and 
workmanship. Beginning with timid imitativeness the house 
architecture of the last ten years has gradually felt its way into 
many acceptable developments, which, although popularly and for 
convenience called “Queen Anne” style, are really new and 
original in the same degree as was the architecture of the “good 
old times,” for architecture never in its best days progressed by 
leaps or sudden changes, but rather grew by steps hardly trace- 
able by those who lived at the time. 

The growth of modern domestic architecture may be illustrated 
by mention of a few men and their works. Prominent among 
the examples of revival, without a large degree of modification, 
and perhaps with too great an affectation of the antique, is the 
work of Mr. Norman Shaw, in the suburb of London called 
Bedford Park. This is a sort of Queen Anne village, so far as the 
style of the houses is concerned, though the imitation of Queen 
Anne times has not, of course, led to the rejection of nineteenth 
century improvements. Another architect, Mr. Waterhouse, has 
done much more than call into existence imitation old English 
houses for suburban villas ; he has fairly created a new style in 
brick and terra cotta (which last is substantially the same thing 
as brick), and has applied it with success not only in building the 
magnificent Natural History Museum at South Kensington, and 
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- the Prudential Assurance Office in Holborn, but in West End 


shops, an example of these last being No. 1, Bond Street. A 
younger architect, Mr. Henry G. Brace, has carried the new 
spirit of work in brick into still smaller houses, as exampled in 
some now well-known villas, of quite moderate size, for middle- 
class occupants, at Lordship Lane. Everywhere, in fact, the new 
style is spreading, notably at South Hampstead, at Ramsgate, at 
Eastbourne, at Westgate-on-Sea, and other places too numerous 
to mention. 

With the growth of the smaller arts we may hope and expect 
that the improved house architecture will grow till it reaches the 
ordinary cottage, or the 30/. house in a fourth-rate London street, 
For although it may not be true that mean and bad house building 
destroys all feeling for art in a community, it is certain that a 
revived feeling for art of the smaller sorts must eventually lead 
to an intolerance of ugliness in the fabrics of our dwellings. 
Certainly the new style of brick architecture which has grown 
out of the Queen Anne resumption provides admirable opportu- 
nities for the smaller and more decorative arts, for the indul- 
gence of taste in pottery, wall-papers, hangings, furniture, and 
carpets, To the modern growth of some of these a few lines may 
now be devoted. 


FURNITURE. 4 


No reader of the daily papers can well be unaware that this is 
a day of “art furniture.” It is at least declared to be so in 
advertisements, nor does fact belie the assertion. A poet has 
turned upholsterer for the benefit of these modern days, and the 
name of Morris shines not only in literature, but in trade. In the 
revival of furniture and cabinet-making, as in architecture, the 
process has been to go back to old fashions, to choose out some 
names of former days for exemplars, and to incorporate the spirit 
of these men into our contemporary handicrafts. The names 
upon which a cabinet-making revival has been hung are those of 
the Adam brothers, Chippendale, and Sheraton. In this case we 
did not go back to Gothic ; the period selected for imitation was 
probably determined by the Queen Anne revivalists in house 
architecture. Nor has the revival been aservile imitation. There 
has been without doubt an insincerity about it; our present 
designers of furniture have pandered to fashionable demand in 
making pieces obtrusively full of the features of the fashionable 
‘style, but out of this condition of affectation the best houses have 
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emerged, and the style of the brothers Adam and of Chippendale 
has been gradually digested into one for our own purposes. 

This art of furniture making received a few years ago, in 
common with other of the small arts, a remarkable modification 
by the sudden influx of an admiration for the work of the 
Japanese. Articles of vertu, cabinets, cups and saucers, boxes, 
pans, and other things too numerous to mention, suddenly 
came in great numbers from Japan, which had a very distinct 
character, both in form and decoration, as compared with 
anything hitherto common inthe West. It would be hard, within 


_ the limits of an article like this, to describe what the character 


of this Japanese work is. It proceeds, however, upon a ten- 
dency entirely opposite to what we had been accustomed to 
consider the guiding principle of classic art: instead of seeking 
balance, it prefers unevenness. Symmetry, to the all-pervading 
extent which was the rule in Greek art, is treated by the 
Japanese artist in small things as a result to be avoided, dis- 
guised, or contradicted. This was undoubtedly a novel motive 
for our craftsmen, and it has influenced the furniture trade very 
greatly. Many of their articles, indeed, are called by our uphol- 
sterers “ Anglo-Japanese,” and have been avowedly designed as 
such. 

Working amongst and being worked upon by these influences, 
the Queen Anne revival and the influx of Japanese art, we have 
produced of late in England furniture which equals or excels in 
taste and general merit that of any other nation, as was seen and 
admitted on all sides, at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Firms 
which will be identified in everybody’s mind with this successful 
result are Jackson and Graham, Collinson and Lock, Gillow and 
Co., and H. and J. Cooper. The last-named firm is especially 
known for its revival of the old English spirit in furniture ; 
and one member of it, Mr. H. J. Cooper, is not only a designer, 


‘but a writer on furniture and decoration, capable of treating the 


subject in a manner at once popular and philosophical, as evi- 
denced by a series of signed papers in the “ Artist,” entitled 
“Outline Sketches for Furnishing,” which have an almost 
poetical element. 

It may be well for the information of those who would be glad 
to see what our modern English furniture is, to indicate one or 
two places where it can be seen irrespective of intention to pur- 
chase. At Messrs. Jackson and Graham’s may always be seen the 
best and latest embodiments of thought in cabinet work, and no 
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one coming to inspect their stock in Oxford Street is, under any 
circumstances, asked to make a purchase. These makers, more- 
over, notwithstanding their being in the front rank, have not 
thought it beneath them to study how to reconcile art with 
economy. Designs for bedroom furniture having this intention 
were exhibited by them at the Furniture Trades Exhibition, held 
in 1881 at the Agricultural Hall. They consisted of articles in 
stained or painted wood of a most agreeable tone and of good form, 
in design modern English. There was a set of bedroom furniture, © 
made in pine, stained a dark olive-green, and furnished with 
black mouldings, the price of which was 65/.; not very low 
perhaps, but comparatively inexpensive, considering the unim- 
peachable workmanship which the name of this firm guarantees. 
Another set, of pine, stained blue, was saleable at 52/. 

Nor are the establishments which are worth a visit for their 
tasteful displays confined to the West End. At Messrs. Atkinson’s, 
in the Westminster Bridge Road, purchaser or non-purchaser 
will find attention and goods well worth seeing, and a firm in 
Hampstead Road, Messrs. Oetzmann and Co., have done some- 
thing by real study to bring artistic furniture to notice in 
Northern London. 

One of the most interesting displays of furniture, moreover, is 
at the National School of Art Needlework, South Kensington ; 
and here, as the exhibiting firms have no attendants, the visitor 
can inspect at leisure, without any feeling that he is de trop if 
not intending to buy. Messrs. H. and J. Cooper, already spoken 
of, have here some interesting pieces, and Messrs. Liberty show a 
variety of Japanese articles. The last-named firm have at their 
warehouse in Regent Street a perfect exhibition of objects of art 
and draperies for the house and for dress. Here again the visitor 
may say without hesitation that he has not come to buy, and will 
be none the less free to examine. In another class of decorative 


goods Messrs. C. Hindley and Sons, of Oxford Street, afford a 
similar opportunity. 


Wat. DEcoRATION. 


Nothing has more distinctly displayed progress in these last few 
years than the decorative clothing of the inner walls of English 
houses. In papers there has been a marked change of taste, to 
a style not perhaps altogether unexceptionable, but, if subject to 
faults of its own, decidedly free from the glaring errors of a 
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previous epoch. Quietness of tone has been the leading idea, 
and an intention to fit up the wall in a room as a background 
for pictures a guiding principle in modern paper-hanging. Some 
foolish things have without doubt been done in this branch of 
decoration in connection with the new fashions; but on the 
whole we have been feeling our way to improvement. The 
revival of the dado, and the division of a wall into the dado at 
the bottom, the filling for the middle, and frieze for the highest 
sections, have provided almost inexhaustible opportunities for 
good combinations of colour. In settling these the modern prin- 
ciple is harmony, rather than contrast; the juxtaposition of 
‘colours more or less allied, rather ian’ of those having no 
element in common. If we may take the analogy of music as a 
guide, this prifciple seems a sound one ; for it is a first and last 
rule of harmony that the chords which wandeed each other shall 
have some note in common. The frequent breach of this rule 
would result in a sensation to the ear of incoherent jumps ; it 
can hardly be disputed that an analogous effect is produced upon 
‘the eye by the juxtaposition of totally unconnected colours. 
Progress in wall decoration, however, is not confined to im- 
provements in paper. Several new materials have lately been 
invented for covering walls. Halls, lavatories, and staircase 
walls are frequently lined with tiles, sometimes entirely, but more 
‘frequently over the dado section; and the continual variety 
which characterises the manufacture of these affords excellent 
opportunities to the decorative architect. | 
Tiles, however, are too cold in effect for the walls of our 
dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, and libraries, and in our halls and 
lavatories have seldom been used higher than the dado. A new 
material for covering the reception rooms and private rooms is 
one which was at first known by the affected and ungrammatical 
name of “ Linoleum muralis,” but has since been named “ Lin- 
crusta-Walton.” This decorative substance is pleasant to every 
sense but the smell, and has met with considerable acceptance 
for such rooms as the public ones of hotels, the size of which is 
such that the odour of this “oilcloth for walls” (as the first 
Latin name given to it was intended to signify) is lost in space. 
More recently “ Lincrusta-Walton” has found a rival in 
“Papyrotile,” a substance consisting of decorated squares of 
some composition arrived at by pulping, pressing, and stamp- 
ing in a manner identical, in some respects, with the treatment 
adopted for the making of paper. The “paper tile” has no 
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smell, and takes decoration well ; its general tone is warm and 


HovsE TEXTILES. 


The principal textile fabrics used in furnishing are the carpets, 
curtains, and rugs. In these there has been of late years a 
change analogous to that which has affected wall papers; a 
tendency to quiet colours and small patterns, to conventional 
rather than naturalistic or pictorial design, and otherwise to such | 
modification as follows from considering the carpet as a ground 
for furniture rather than an occasion for obtrusive decoration. 
The application of this principle of treating walls as a ground for 
pictures or decorative china, and carpets as a ground for wooden 
furniture, constitutes in itself an immense and unchallengeable 
reform in modern decorative art, and we wonder now how 
previous generations can so long have tolerated the practice of 
making wall papers semi-pictorial and carpets high-coloured 
representations of flowers. In carpets, again, the Japanesque 
has found expression, and neutral tints have become prevalent, 
to the great increase of reposeful effect. A very general accept- 
ance of the wholesome practice of having a margin of uncovered 
floor space round the room has led to the making of carpets in 
“squares,” or more, to speak accurately, in oblong pieces, with a 
margin expressed in the design. There can be little doubt that 
this method also must be scored to the credit of modern house- 
hold art, giving opportunity as it does to frequent and effectual 
cleaning. 

Rugs have shared in the attention recently paid to the design 
of textiles for the house ; but have not, perhaps, been so entirely 
successful as they may yet be. Fashion—a mischievous jade in 
all art matters—has favoured Eastern rugs, which certain of our 
art critics have commended for their harmonious colours, without 
regarding the fact that the patterns of these articles are by no 
means so good as their colouring, and that by reason of their 
frequeait composition in straight lines, which never lie emi, 
they have often an untidy and slatternly appearance. 

The extended use of mats of cocoanut-fibre is a feature in 
modern furnishing ; but art can hardly be said to have conquered 
this stubborn material, or brought it yet into harmony with 
other modern household textiles. 

Nothing requires more care in art furnishing—which is only a 
rather ambitious term for tasteful furnishing—than the curtains.. 
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These, of late, have shown, in a general way, the same modifica- 
tion as papers and carpets ; they have become sober and neutral 
in colour, and quiet in pattern. They also became thick in 
texture, and heavy in fact and in appearance ; affectation of 
horizontal lines in the pattern was another recent fault ; and for 
a time, though improved in some respects, curtains were on a 
wrong path. Our upholsterers seemed to have forgotten that 
curtains were hangings. During the last year or two this capri- 
cious turn of taste has been less prevalent, and people have 
looked, in the matter of curtains, for eomothing that would hang 
without stiffness. 


EARTHENWARE. 


A more satisfactory feature of our revived art of the present 
day could not be named, perhaps, than our decorative earthen- 
ware. Taking this term in its natural meaning of all ware of 
which earth forms the body, it will include china, pottery, terra 
cotta, and tiles. The uses of these, sometimes . architecturally, 
sometimes decoratively, in the modern artistic home, are frequent 
and various. In decorative earthenware perhaps the. great dis- 


covery of the century now drawing to an end is that of the 
Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth. Out of ordinary English clay has 
here been developed an entirely novel class of decorative pottery, 
which has already become too well known to need description. 
It may, nevertheless, be well to mention some facts in order to 
show the wealth of resources for artistic effects which has been 
developed at Lambeth. In contrast with the limited number of 
coloured “ bodies ”—“ body” is the technical term for the sub- 
stance of a piece of pottery—which were known to the old 
potteries, Lambeth, it may be stated, can produce bronze, green, 
brown, black, blue, chocolate, and grey—each in two shades—for 
“Doulton ware ;” and for jasper ware red, brown, grey, blue, 
green, and buff. All these being available for the “body” or 
substance of the piece, the practice has recently been developed 
~ of decorating vessels of one coloured body with body of another 
colour, by painting with body for a pigment, otherwise known 

-sur-pdte—paste upon paste—decoration. Lambeth has 
eighteen colours and tints which can be thus used, giving a 
practically inexhaustible variety of combinations. A large staff 
of designers and decorators is employed by the Doultons, and 
the fullest scope is given, on principle, to the individual taste of 
the ladies and others employed, some of whom have already 
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made an individual fame for themselves as well as assisted in 
making the reputation of the firm. The Lambeth pottery, more- 
over, is entirely English, no foreign artists being employed. It 
has been described as “the direct outcome of the co-operation 
which ought to exist between schools of art and local manu- 
factures.” 

Another new class of pottery just developed, and also to be 
claimed as a fruit of our art school system, is “ Barum ware.” 
The story of this is authentically related in a recent number of 
the “ Artist.” Not very long ago, as a well known connoisseur 
in decorative art, Mr. C. W. Davis, was strolling down one of 
the picturesque streets of Barnstaple (of which “ Barum” is the 
old English name) some pieces of quaint pottery caught his eye. 
Perceiving genius and originality in the work, he inquired for 
the maker, and found him to be Mr. C. H. Brannam, the owner 
of a small local pottery, and late a pupil in the Barnstaple school 
of art. Besides being possessed of artistic feeling and industry, 
Mr. Brannam was found to be a man of sufficient modesty to 
accept hints; the “Barum ware” was further developed and 
improved, and the results have recently won an unqualified public 
approval from that well known expert and thorough critic, Pro- 
fessor Church, who spoke of them as “quite alone in material, 
decoration, and manner of execution ; reminding one at once of 
the rare Italian sgrafiato ware, and some of the quaintest English 
work of the seventeenth century.” Mr. Brannam, like a true 
artist, designs, makes, and decorates every piece with his own 
hand. 

Not less remarkable, as showing what may come of the appli- 
cation of art to clay, is the new Leeds pot work, developed within 
a year or two at the works of Messrs. Wilcock, Burmantofts. 
Here, where till a few years ago nothing less coarse than fire 
bricks and drain pipes was made, is now produced a real art 
faience out of the earth found on the site of the pottery. We 
must quote again from the “ Artist,” in which novelties of this 
nature find publicity, a description of this remarkable transfor- 
mation of clay into objects of beauty. The body, we are told, 
is a mixture of which the basis is fireclay, and the details a 
secret. It is baked at a most intense heat, and is covered with a 
thick rich glaze coloured in various tones of warm olive greens, 
citrons, browns, and sometimes a fine dark blue. This glaze, 
owing to the great heat employed, is thoroughly fused and incor- 
porated det the substance of the piece. The general ornamenta- 
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tion of the ware is either incised or in relief, and frequently a 
combination of the two. This Leeds wate has both architectural 
and domestic uses. For architectural use it is made in blocks, 
which are built into the structure either as exterior or interior 
facing. For domestic use and ornament the Leeds pottery pro- 
duces vessels of many kinds, which may become formidable rivals 
to Doulton ware. 

Another new English art pottery is named from Linthorpe, the 
place of its birth. Linthorpe is a suburb of Middlesbrough. 
This is again an instance of the transformation of mere clay into 
objects of surpassing beauty. From the ordinary clay of the 
“Sun Brick Works” has been developed, at the suggestion of 
Dr. Dresser, a well known leader in decorative art, a truly artistic 
faience. In the productions of the Linthorpe pottery, special 
effects of colour in the glaze have been obtained ; effects which, 
without closely imitating, vie in richness, depth, and variety with 
some of the finest and most highly-prized ware of ancient China. 
Low-toned reds, mottled sage-greens, and browns of great variety 
and beauty are amongst the elements which are used in the 
glazing of its most successful pieces. Clever throwing on the 
wheel, and a quaint effect by pushing out or pressing in the 
plastic clay, are also resorted to in producing this ware, which, 
moreover, is very reasonable in price. Guided by Dr. Dresser 
this pottery has avoided the error of too much detail and exces- 
sive finish, the object being to attain pieces suitable for effective 
decoration of rooms, rather than beauty which requires to be 
closely examined. 


Tue HEARTH. 


In view of our English climate, it may be said that the centre 
of attraction during half the year is the hearth, during the other 
half the window. Both have their pleasant, perhaps we might 
say their poetical, associations ; and both have naturally been 
subjects for the application of ornament in the revival of our 
domestic decorative art. In and about the hearth we have 
introduced of late woodwork chimney-pieces, ornamental iron 
stoves and tiles. Of these the first is a revival, the second and 
third are more or less modern creations. Wooden chimney-pieces 
are revived, of old English work, with differences dictated by 
our modern stoves: they are sometimes pieces of cabinet work of 
some elaborateness, comprehending mantelshelf, cabinet for china 
and nic-nats, and a little mirror work ; pérhaps also framing for 
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painted china tiles, nooks for pipes, spill-vases, &c. These 
chimney-pieces have displaced in modern artistic houses, to some 
extent, the marble chimney-piece which was till lately so uni- 
versal; they are warmer in effect, and provide more for the little 
objects of interest and use which we like to have at hand ; but 
it remains to be seen whether marble, in improved designs, will 
not be reverted to at a future time. The marble chimney-piece 
has been, perhaps, too hastily condemned. The provision for 
mirror surface is not, in modern chimney-pieces, so great as it 
was in those of ten or fifteen years back ; much use of glass is 
now held to be destructive of reposeful effect. It is conceivable 
here again that we may see a reaction, for the sake of lightness 
of effect, to a less sparing use of mirror-glass. 

The development of the metal work of the hearth is a true 
modern advance. Hints have, no doubt, been taken from the 
sixteenth century and other periods of English work, but our 
designers have been compelled, by the conditions of coal burning, 
to modify this branch of metal work, and have thus been forced 
into originality. The results have often been happy, as may be 
seen in many of our warehouses where stoves and fire-place 
furniture are kept. Messrs. Barnard, Bishop, and Barnards have 
been in front in this branch of art work, and have succeeded in 
giving a pleasant medizeval tone to an essentially modern piece of 
ironmongery, the English coal grate. Fenders and fire-irons 
have shared the attention of the artistic ironmonger, who has in 
these introduced brass work of much beauty, varied with polished 
and dulled steel and iron. The name of Queen Anne has in this 
case again been taken—perhaps not “in vain”—to indicate the 
character of the revived metal work. 

Hearth tiles are a feature of our new decorative domestic work 
which cannot fail to receive commendation. Fixed in the sides 
of a stove, these are perhaps less in their place than as paving 
of the hearth space: in this latter position they give a warmth, 
brightness, and cleanness previously unknown. 

Up to this point I have considered only the small arts which 
attach themselves directly to the home fabric ; there are others 
which find a place under our roofs without being strictly 
attached to the dwelling : such are the several forms of ladies’ 
art work now pursued, painting on china, tapestry painting, and 
decorative needlework. These have been taken up of late partly 
as recreation, and partly as remunerative employment for ladies, 
Very popular for lady amateurs is the practice of 
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CuInaA PAINTING. 


The art may be divided into two branches, the decoration of 
china and the production of pictures on china. The former of 
these is, perhaps, the less popular, and demands in reality the 
highest talent : the latter, if not more easy to do, is more easy to 
get appreciated. Special colours are used for this work, and | 
special mediums ; beside qualifications which are necessary in 
other branches of painting, the painter on china must gain a 
power of judging what will be the effect of the colours she lays on 
when the piece has been fired,—a process in which many of them 
change very appreciably. Classes for learning china painting 
are now held in several places in London, and in very many pro- 
vincial towns ; and exhibitions are frequent, with prizes,’ and 
opportunities of sale. The technique is not very difficult to 
master, though the power to express artistic ideas avails little if 
- the china painter have none to express. Unfortunately this 
is too often the case, and a high standard is not often reached in 
our —- of painting on china. 


Tapestry PAINTING. 


This is a branch of art work, chiefly taken up by ladies, which 
- has its capabilities. It is not, as the name might imply—or ought 
not, and need not be—the colouring of canvas in imitation of 
needlework : itis rather the decorative staining of a textile fabric 
specially made for the purpose. The grain of this canvas has an 
acceptable coarseness, and the colours, or stains, penetrate the 
fabric. Bold and broad effects are obtained by the method, but 
the results are suitable only for large apartments. It is pictorial, 
rather than merely ornamental, and decorative rather than 
merely pictorial. Many high-born dames and damsels have 
taken to it. 


Art NEEDLEWORK. 


This is another revival, and one of the happiest of our day. 
For its nourishment a school has been established, under august 
auspices, and at the Royal School of Art Needlework, South 
Kensington, may be inspected, without charge, its choicest 
results. There are, indeed, few more beautiful exhibitions to be 
seen than the collection of work here shown, though the critic 
will find occasional mistakes, arising, very often, from a too great 
readiness to translate into needlework from other mediums of 
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artistic expression, pictorial or decorative effects which do not 
suit it. This perhaps is the most fruitful source of error of any 
which could be named in our modern art efforts. It has, indeed, 
been such to art in all ages. . 

This decorative work with needle and thread, which has its 
central school at South Kensington, pervades, in truth, our 
English homes at the present day, and has many pleasant mani- 
festations, too numerous indeed for recital. Its great acceptance 
has led to a successful attempt to produce decorative embroidery 
by machinery, and panels of this character may now be seen, 
manufactured for use in screens, and otherwise with furniture, 
which could hardly be distinguished from hand work. What 
effect this may have upon the pursuit remains to be seen: it is 
stated, however, that the machine, as usual, can produce the 
article much more cheaply than the hand. 


DREss. 
This, we fear, will be the last of the domestic arts to be 


brought under subjection to principle. Fashion is a bane to 
art, but, apparently, the life of dress. There are, all the same, 


not wanting signs that art is beginning to have influence upon 
fashion. Adsthetic dressing, so-called, is not unknown, though 
by no means widely prevalent: perhaps it hardly deserves to 
be, as not taking into account all the many considerations which 
allowably affect dress. This subject is one which merits much 
and serious attention. The first principle of art, utility, is daily 
outraged in our women’s apparel; health is habitually dis- 
regarded in obedience to fashion. As a first consequence of 
making dress amenable to art, utility would be consulted, and 
what a gain this would be! Elegance and effect would be found 
to be compatible with utility and the laws of health ; it is, in 
fact, the business of the artist to reconcile beauty with use. 
Before, however, this can be brought about, woman, we fear, 
must change: she must, at least, be better educated. Art has 
here an important province yet to conquer. 


GARDENING. 


Progress in the smaller arts has not been confined within the 
walls of the home ; it has extended somewhat to the garden. A 
great demand for cut flowers has naturally been an incident of 
the increased attention ‘paid to the beautification of our tables 
and drawing rooms ; and this has led many ladies to turn their 
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attention to the actual culture of flowers, both for use indoors 
and ornament outside the house. As yet this movement has not 
gone so far as it might with advantage go : for nothing would be 
more likely to benefit the health of our ladies of fashion than a 
moderate devotion to easy gardening. Town life is rather 
against it, and will continue to be so till town smoke is miti- 
gated, for every year sees some flower or other killed out of the 
list of those which will consent to live in London. There re- 
main, nevertheless, the bulbs, the ferns, and certain bedding 
plants, such as geraniums. What can still be done in London 
floriculture is exemplified every season in the London parks, 
where an immense improvement in this branch of art has taken 
place of late years. 

The recent growth of art has now been traced in the house and 
the garden : it remains to show how it has penetrated to one at 
least of the trades which is not primarily concerned with either, 
This is— 


PRINTING. 
Art, as I have said, is wide ; and amongst other matters with 


which its recent extension is apparent may be mentioned print- 
ing. Here again we have begun with revivals. The introduction 
of “old faced” type, such as is used throughout the “Pall Mall 
Gazette,” was one of the first features of the decorative revival 
in printing : everyone will see its superior picturesqueness, if the 
term may be used in such a connection. Other novelties in type 
have hardly been so successful, except for the more fanciful 
work of the typographer, type for books and their title pages 
showing no marked advance. Ornamental initials give a scope 
which has hardly been used to full advantage ; most of those 
which the type-founders have cast, being too close an imita- 
tion of the antique, print too black, and thus give too much 
the effect of a blot. There are a few exceptions, but not so many 
as there should be. Some of our professional newspapers whose 
scope is artistic, such as the “Builder,” have their own specially 
designed initials; often too complicated, and not obviously de- 
cipherable ; but for ordinary use in well got up books, the type- 
founders have not provided much that can be approved. 

Nor has the “get up” of title-pages of books gone far in 
artistic development. Straight black lines in varied founts and 
sizes, simply disposed, are often seen, to which no objection of 
- taste could apply ; but far more might easily be done in this 
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particular, Years ago, title pages of books of luxury, or of 
choice editions of the poets and novelists, used to be engraved in 
curves and flourishes, with perhaps a vignette upon them : these 
have passed away for the present. Within the last few years it 
has become possible to vary the horizontality of title pages in 
ordinary type, by using what is known as “curvilinear furni- 
ture,” a means, that is to say, of fixing up ordinary type in 
curved lines. This seems a direction in which title pages might 
be improved. 

The attempts have not, on the whole, been happy, to an 
colour into printed books. A red margin round pages is fairly 
successful ; prayer books have been not unsuccessfully printed 
with red rubrics: occasionally we see title pages with red initial 
letters and the rest black. All these simple combinations of red 
and black are pleasing, but do not go far. The obstacle to much - 
development of colour in printing—except on placards and other 
large work, in which a little roughness of execution is of no 
moment—has been the difficulty of printing in two colours, or in 
one colour and black, at one impression. If a red initial has to 
be put in a page, the black portions have had to be printed first, 
and for the coloured letters the work has had to be placed again 
under the press. Sometimes, unless great care is taken, the red 
letters get a little out of place in relation to the black ; even if 
this be not so, there is the double trouble, and consequently an 
addition to cost. There has, however, been lately introduced a 
press by which a title page may be printed in as many colours 
as there are distinctly separated lines. Blue, red, green, or 
yellow inks may be placed on the ink roller at different sections 
of its length, so as to ink one line of type in one colour, another 
in another colour, all at one passage under the roller: the page 
of type thus charged with several colours prints them on the 
paper at one and the same contact. This has removed, as far as 
it goes, the difficulty of adjusting, which has been above referred | 
to; but it does not admit of any variation of colour in the same 
horizontal line. Nor is it applicable, as yet, to small work. 
With large handbills it produces a good effect. Some specimens 
in the Printing Trades’ Exhibition, which was held at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, last July, were successful in them- 
selves, and indicated possibilities of further development. They 
were placards, printed with large type in six or eight lines of 
capitals : one line was in red, another in green, and so on : what 
calls for, enone! notice is that some lines were printed in two 
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colours which faded by imperceptible gradations into each other. 
This was a result of the juxtaposition on the roller of two 
colours of ink, which ran into each other. The effect was decidedly 
good, and it seemed to be one which might be indefinitely 
varied, especially if the additional varying element of a curved 
line of type were combined with the use of two or more inks. 
The upper portion of an arched line of type might, in this way, 
be shaded off into a different colour entirely from that of its 
lower portions at either end. Eventually, perhaps, the method 
might be so improved as to be available for printing poly- 
chromatic title pages of the larger sized books. For titles of 
sheet music it would seem suitable. 

This last-named is a branch of our art work in which an 
improved taste aould find an ample field. Nothing could be 
worse than some music title pages. The lithographed and 
coloured specimens of ten or twenty years ago were a disgrace 
to our national taste. Gaudy and glaring as a child’s coloured 
toy-book of “ Mother Hubbard,” or “Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
they had not the same reason for being so, not being intended 
for the nursery but for the drawing room. The figures, when 
there were any, were not much above the level of milliners’ 
fashion plates. It was a reaction from these, and in some degree 
an improvement, to print sheet music titles in enormous letters 
without embellishment; but as yet the artistic element in this 
portion of our handicrafts is not conspicuous. | 

I might trace the progress of the smaller arts in the present 
day by allusion to other of their branches ; to jewellery, lace- 
making, ornamental glass, to the devices in wood called parquet, 
or the treatment of floors with mosaic : all these are living and 
moving arts, symptomatic of our recent awakening to the many 
means of expressing the beautiful. It must suffice, however, to 
mention these ; and to pass on to the second section of my 
remarks, which will be devoted to setting forth, in brief, some of 
the principles upon which our leaders in all these matters are 
working. 

One of the most noticeable illustrations of the many art move- 
ments of the day is a commercial organization called The Art 
Furnishers’ Alliance, which has a set of show rooms in New 
Bond-street. Its special feature is that the stock there shown, of 
all sorts of furniture and decorative articles, is submitted to a 
censorship of taste, before being admitted to the bazaar ; so that 
a buyer may know that it has been approved by a man of critical 
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knowledge. The art adviser of the Alliance is Dr. Christopher 
Dresser, a travelled and well-read ornamentist ; and the goods 
shown at the rooms of the company include all household 
appointments, furniture, carpets, draperies, silver, earthenware, 
paper-hangings, and so on. A good feature is that prices are 
affixed to every article shown ; and another, that inexpensive as 
well as expensive articles are kept on view. 

It is in a handbook issued by the Art Furnishers’ Alliance 
that we find what may be called the creed of modern decorative 
art, expressed by Dr. Dresser in 114 clauses. On the whole this 
is a fair embodiment of the principles to which the movers in 
the modern art revival would subscribe, and a summary may be 
given of its dogmas. They are, of course, in some instances, 
quite open to dispute ; but it is convenient, all the same, to have 
them formulated. In a great measure the principles expressed 
by Dr. Dresser are founded upon those of the late Owen Jones. 
Let us briefly state them. 


Moprrn Art 


“'The aim of all art must be the realization of truth.” This is 
perhaps, a little overstated : it might be well if it were the fact, 
but the fact is hardly so. There can, however, be at least no 
objection to truth in art, even if it be not obligatory ; and we 
may subscribe to the ensuing canon of Dr. Dresser, that “ All 
objects, whether decorated or not, should appear to be what they 
are: they should not pretend to be what they are not.” In 
spite of the general truth of this, however, there is sucha thing 
as playful pretence in art, as in poetry and fiction, and this it 
would be a grave loss to rule out of our art by any over- 
righteous maxims. But to proceed. “ Art is ideal or imitative.” 
“Tmitative art concerns itself with reproducing ; ideal art with 
creating.” Ideal art, being purely of mental origin, is of nobler 
character than imitative art, inasmuch as mind is superior to 
matter, and as the mental is to the physical. 

Pictorial and decorative art should always be regarded as dis- 
tinct the one from the other. They aim at the production of 
different results, and have little in common. When viewing a 
good picture, we look, as it were, through a sheet of glass upon a 
scene which, however idealized, represents such combinations of 
objects, usually having existence, as shall convey some particular 
lesson, or noble idea, to the mind of the beholder. When 
beholding good decorative work, we look upon that which | 
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beautifies what is in itself useful, and emphasises or renders 
more apparent the particular work which the decorated object 
has to perform. The grotesque must be regarded as taking a 
place in ornament ; when it does so it bears the same relation to 
ornament that wit does to literature. 

Such is the substance of the preliminary and more philosophic 
dicta of the modern art creed: it will be, perhaps, of more 
interest to proceed to some of its maxims for the application of 
its principles. Dr. Dresser proceeds to give a short chapter on 
the “ Decoration of Flat Surfaces.” First, as regards the decora- 
tion of ceilings, it is laid down that “A ceiling is usually a flat 
surface, and when it is so all ornament placed upon it should be 
flat and without shade or shadow, so that it may express the 
true quality of the -ceiling itself, for the aim of all art is the 
realization of truth.” Hereby, it will be seen, is condemned the 
painting of a picture upon a ceiling. This, it is further observed, 
is an attempt to do away with the appearance of a ceiling, 
“which is an attempt at falsity.” Obviously we may take this 
alleged duty of art to assert nothing but truth too seriously. No 
one would be really deceived by a ceiling painted with clouds, 
moon, and stars, in a pictorial manner ; no one would believe the 
presumed assertion of such a ceiling that it was not a ceiling but 
a sky ; so that there is really no such case against “an attempt 
at falsity” as these rules would make out. Art is no more 
bound to be always asserting truth than poetry or fiction is. 

In regard to the decorations of walls, which forms the next 
section of Dr. Dresser’s statement of modern art principles, it is 
laid down that a wall, being a flat surface, should be so decorated 
that its surface when ornamented still appears to be flat ; that 
when coloured, or decorated, a wall should present a somewhat 
neutral effect, inasmuch as the wall must serve as the back- 
ground against which all the objects in the room are to be seen ; 
and that if pictures are to be hung upon a wall, the wall should 
be so decorated that it will, as it were, withdraw itself from 
observation, and thus bring to notice the picture which rests 
upon it. | 

on to Carpets, it is prescribed as desirable that the pattern 
should be founded on a geometrical plan, “for this gives to the 
mind an idea of order.” The obligation of a carpet to do this does 
not seem peremptory, but such a mission may be admitted to be 
unobjectionable. Then it is laid down that, “the general tone of 
a carpet should be somewhat neutral, as the carpet has to form 
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the background on which the furniture rests,” and that every 
carpet should have a border, which last rule, we imagine, would 
bear breaking without any serious result, although it is repeated 
in the form of an assertion that a border is as necessary to a 
carpet as a frame is to a picture. 

Under the head of Damask Table Linen it is prescribed that 
the pattern should be small, so as to be discernable between the 
various objects which are placed on the cloth when it is in use ; 
that the welcome flatness of a table should be emphasised, and not 
destroyed, by the ornament of the table cloth, and that the 
central portion should not have a large ornament, as such an 
ornament would be invariably broken by the dishes placed upon 
it. Lastly comes a more disputable axiom —that table linen 
would be better if of écru colour than white, “for it would then 
harmonize with the other objects in the room, and not disturb 
the general repose as a white cloth does.” _ We imagine that most 
Englishmen and Englishwomen will prefer the “fair white linen ” 

cloth to their breakfast and dinner tables ; and that here there is 
‘a flaw in modern art logic. 

Going on to consider the General Principles governing the con- 
struction of Objects, the formulator of our new art creed lays it 
down unchallengeably, that utility must be the first consideration 
in construction ; after having determined the form of the object, 
the nature of the material of which it is to be made must be con- 
sidered, for all materials should be used in the simplest and 
most natural manner. | 

As to Glass it is prescribed that blown glass is more artistic 
than cut glass, and that the picturesque Rhenish glasses are 
better for hock than our ordinary hock glasses. Cutting into 
facets, it is laid down, should not be generally resorted to as a 
means of decorating glass, “for thereby glitter is induced, and 
glitter is antagonistic to repose.” Here, however, it might be 
mentioned that repose is not necessarily our be-all and end-all ; 
and that, we sometimes want animation. 

Though challengeable as exclusive propositions, teats and 
other maxims of contemporary “high art” may be accepted as 
useful points of departure, and they show that the modern art 
movement aims at going upon something more solid than mere 
effort to please the inconsiderate eye. 

\ Joun Crowpy, 
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LUXURY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


WHILST in special instances luxury is at once recognisable, it is 
not easy to frame a definition of it which shall be entirely just and 
sufficient. A severe moralist might condemn as luxuries all things 
which are not absolutely essential to the maintenance of health and 
strength. This would reduce mankind to the condition of 
primeval savages, to whom the trees of the forest and the waters 
of the brook furnish a fare as simple asit is sufficient. Indeed, in 
many countries and in many ages, men satiated_with pleasure, and 
wearied of the luxuries and enjoyments of life, have withdrawn 
into quiet hermitages, and, like Timon, have scorned their fellow 
creatures as the bond-slaves of superfluity. Yet, as an old divine 
has pithily observed, “Luxury does not consist in the innocent 
enjoyment of any of the good things which God has created to 
be received with thankfulness ; but in the wasteful abuse of them | 
to vicious purposes, in ways inconsistent with sobriety, justice, or 
charity.” The essence of luxury is superfluity, and yet into what- 
ever excesses individuals and nations may have fallen, the desire 
for superfluities has been the great stimulus by which civiliza- 
tion has been advanced. The savage, even when so brutalized 
as to be little more than rudimentary man, has yearnings for 
something beyond his daily bread. When the imperious 
demands of hunger have been satisfied, there arises a new set of 
desires which become a powerful motive to exertion. The pride 
and vanity of man prompt him to desire the possession of some- 
thing to distinguish him above the rest of his fellows. To fall 
below the average of savage riches is a misery which shocks his 
self-love : to rise above it is a flattering incense to his pride. If 
to the desire of acquisition we add that of ostentation, we have 
the mental fabric upon which luxury is built. It has also a 
physical basis in the sensuous pleasures, and sensual appetites. 
To these instincts, which the moralists have classed as pride and 
lust, a recent’ writer has added the instinct of ornamentation. 
This instinctive love of the superfluous may not appear a 
noble quality, and yet it plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of man. The vanity which makes the savage desire the 
possession of a plume of feathers may seem ignoble, but it serves 
a useful purpose if it awakens in him a sense of ambition, stirs 
him to laborious effort, and makes him take a part—how humble 
he little knows—in that subjugation of the world by man, which 
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is traceable in the progress of many ages. And this vanity in a 
higher sphere, and with admixture of nobler material, makes the 
heroism that defies death for the reward of a bit of coloured 
ribbon. Civilization is not far removed from barbarism, and 
works in the same elements, though its fashions are more com- 
plicated. In spite therefore of the denunciations of writers who 


_ have sometimes had more of asceticism in their profession than 


in their practice, man has not ceased to be possessed by the 
desire for pleasures beyond the mere satisfaction of animal needs. 
Thus have arisen the arts of life. Cooking is in this sense a 
luxury. Architecture is another. Not only the costly parure 
of the lady, but the homelier ornaments on the dress of the 
peasant girl are arguably superfluous by the logic of the stoics 
and the moralists. Music and poetry, painting and the drama, all 
the elegance and refinement of modern life, would come under the 
same condemnation. Human nature cannot support such pro- 
hibitions. The error of. the moralists in their denunciations of 
luxury has been to confound under one name things totally 
distinct. There is a justifiable and an unjustifiable luxury. 
History shows us many instances in which the one has de- 
generated into the other, but their wholesale condemnation is as 
unwise as to denounce liberty because of the crimes that have 
been committed in its name. The real luxury of a well-ordered 
English middle class home is greater than that of a wealthy 
Roman one in the days when Rome was the mistress of the world, 
and yet there is no need to associate the former with the crimes 
and vices that disfigured the luxury of the City of the Seven 
Hills. The evil of luxury is dependent upon external circum- 
stances, and is not intrinsic in quality. This will be best seen | 
by a brief survey of its history. 
In the dim past 


se... . Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury.” 


The religion of ancient Egypt—a strange compound of noble 
sentiments and gross superstition—was one that lent itself to 
luxurious adornment. The immense Pyramids, the great funeral 
monuments of the kings, are witnesses of a grandeur that has © 
passed away. ‘The royal luxury of Egypt was founded upon 
the ‘forced labour of subjects—and in this particular all the 
Oriental despotisms are alike. The Great Pyramid erected by. 
Cheops is said to have entailed the labour of 100,000 men for 
thirty years. Lenormant has truly observed, that “with all the 
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progress of knowledge it would be, even in our days, a problem 
to solve, to construct as the Egyptian architects of the fourth 
dynasty have done, in such a mass as that of the Pyramid, 
chambers and passages which, in spite of the millions of tons 
pressing on them, have for sixty centuries preserved their 
original shape without crack or flaw.” The Pyramids are not 
more remarkable evidences of ancient luxury than is the 
gigantic Sphinx, the emblem of the ancient goddess of the 
land, which through so many centuries of revolution has pre- 
served the same inscrutable smile. The temples were also 
erected upon a vast and magnificent scale. The indulgent 
Egyptian moralist whose treatise on the conduct of life still 
remains to us, advises that the women should be allowed the 
luxury of decorations and of perfumes. The history of Egypt is 
one in which we see the structure of civilization more than once 
destroyed, and the nation re-awaking after long periods of 
slumber. The splendour of Memphis had lasted for centuries 
ere it paled before the rising star of Thebes. The decorative art 
of this period gives a complete panorama of the life of the people 
and shows a time when the arts of peace were highly cultivated, 
and when the ideals of justice and good government were well de- 
veloped. The great temple was pillaged by Cambyses, but the 
treasure which remained in the débris after fire and robbery had 
attempted their worst, was estimated at 300 talents of gold and 
2,300 talents of silver. Thebes, Denderah, Abydos are alike 
witnesses of the skill, the wealth, and the artistic talent which 
were brought to bear on the religious luxury of ancient Egypt. 

It would be remarkable if the luxury of the public life of 
Egypt had found no reflection in the manners and habits of pri- 
vate society. The necessaries of life were apparently within 
easy reach of all. Some of the Israelites in their long wanderings 
would have been glad to barter their newly-acquired freedom 
for the savoury dishes that had been the daily fare of their 
captivity. This emphatic testimony is conclusive evidence that 
whatever injustice and oppression the poorer and even servile 
classes might have to endure, they were at least certain of food, 
both plentiful and varied. 

Menes, the founder of the kingdom, is regarded as the intro- 
ducer of luxury, and one of his successors inscribed a malediction 
against him on that score on the walls of the temple of Thebes. 
The earlier monarchs had probably, as M. Bandrillart says, less 
personal luxury in their surroundings than the sacred bulls. The 
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funeral of one of these animals was estimated by Diodorus to 
have cost over 2,000/. Its life was as magnificent as its death. 

Egypt was both a commercial and a manufacturing nation, and 
the fineness of its linen was celebrated throughout the ancient 
world, On the monuments the details of private life show refine- 
ment, comfort, and elegance in the furniture. The Egyptian 
women were not secluded as in most Oriental countries, but had 
their place in public ceremonials and amusements, and the desire 
to please led them into an excess of ornament. “ Le progrés, 
sous ce rapport, n’a guére été qu’apparent ; l’Egyptienne est 
presque aussi forts sur le fait de la toilette que la Romaine, 
laquelle ne le céde guére 4 la Frangaise,” The public luxury 

of Egypt, in its costly temples of religion and vast funeral 
structures, has never been surpassed, but that of its private life, 
whatever signs of prodigality may appear, has been far exceeded 
by that of other nations. 

The first Nineveh ended with Sardanapalus, whose life and 
death alike are marked by the spirit of luxury on its most 
extensive scale. The descendant of hardy warriors concealed 
himself in his immense harem, dressed in feminine costume, and 
aped the weakness but not the virtue of woman ; yet when the 
hour of trial came he showed that, notwithstanding the depth of 
his degradation, there were elements of nobility in his character 
which a happier régime might have strengthened into the 
heroic. There is a wild grandeur about his death, when the 
riches of his palace, his eunuchs, and the women of his 
harem were all consumed upon one gorgeous funeral pyre. If 
the luxury of his life was unparalleled, not less so was the pomp 
with which he quitted the world. He was the symbol of 
the empire around: him. Nineveh, enervated by debauchery, 
ended in flame. But though the seat of the empire was for a 
time transferred to Babylon, a second Nineveh arose. Seven 
centuries before Christ, Sennacherib, looking round upon the 
great city he had built, caused vaunting inscriptions to be placed 
upon the walls of its palaces and temples : “I have reconstructed 
the old ways, I have enlarged the narrow streets, and I have 
made- the entire town to be a city shining like the sun.” Now 
it is a wilderness, and its buried glories have been disinterred 
only to enrich the museums of Europe. “To those of my sons 
who shall come after me, I say this: This palace will grow old 
and fall into ruins at the end of days. Let my successor rebuild 
the ruins, and make clear again the writing of my name, Then 
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shall Assur and Istar listen to his prayers. But he who alters 
the writing of my name may Assur, that great god, the father of 
gods, treat him as a rebel, and take away from him his sceptre 
and his throne.” ' The ruin of these grand palaces, built by the 
blood and tears of so many prisoners of war, was not far off. In 
less than sixteen years the palace of Sennacherib was in ruins. 
The sculptures of Nineveh give many evidences of a profuse 
luxury. The Assyrian stuffs were celebrated in the ancient 
world, and the artists have shown how varied and how elegant 
were their embroideries. The relics from private households 
show that artistic elegance had attained great development. The 
luxury of ornamentation was highly developed. Not only the 
women but the men were attired in rich costumes, with costly 
ornaments, rifigs and bracelets. The bottoms of their robes were 
enriched with agates and carnelians, and the harness of their 
horses was also decorated with similar costly ornaments. 

The outer wall of Babylon the Great enclosed 513 square kilo- 
metres, an area as large as the department of the Seine, and the 
inner wall 290 square kilometres, an area larger than the 
City of London. The royal city was enlarged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose palace was an instance of unexampled magni- 
ficence. “TI laid,” he says in one of the inscriptions, “the sub- 
structure with brick. I laid on it the foundation stone. I built 
as high as the level of the waters, and there I firmly fixed the 
foundation of the palace. I constructed it of bitumen and bricks. 
For its timber I employed great beams of cedar wood, cased with 
iron. I employed in it enamelled bricks, forming inscriptions 
and pictures, and enamelled bricks also formed the doors. I 
collected there gold, silver, metal, precious stones of every kind 
and value, valuable objects, and immense treasures.” In the 
grounds of the palace and on the border of the river rose the 
famous hanging gardens which, by their picturesque arrange- 
ment, were intended to recall to the mind of his Queen 
Amytis the aspect of her far-off Median fatherland. The most 
ancient building in the royal city was the pyramid, which con- 
tained the sanctuary of Nebo, the sepulchral chamber of Bel 
Merodach, and the mystic sanctuary of Merodach. The cupola 
was covered with gold, “so it shone like the day.” The Altar of 
Destinies which had been constructed of silver by one of his 
predecessors was covered with gold by Nebuchadnezzar. Of one 
satrap we read that the revenues of four towns were devoted to 
the maintenance of his Indian hunting dogs. Vast spaces were 
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reserved from culture in order that the rich might have the 
pleasure of hunting the savage beasts, which were allowed to 
retain possession of them. The dissoluteness of manners was 
evidenced by the coarseness of the matrimonial market, and 
by the small regard that was paid to the chastity of women. 
Drunkenness and gluttony appear to have been common vices. 
The end of Babylon, rich, magnificent, but corrupt, was even 
more tragic than that of Nineveh. (Is. xxiii.) ; 

Of Oriental luxury in its worst aspect, the Hebrew monarchy 
had its share, and the splendour of the empire of Solomon is not 
less conspicuous than its departure from the simpler ideals of the 
Jewish nation. The prohibitions in Deut. xvii. have been am- 
plified and explained by Maimonides, who is, however, curiously 
silent as to the way in which they were all violated by the son 
of David, the ruins of whose magnificent structures still attest 
the opulence and power that raised them. It may be remarked, 
in passing, that a factitious importance may be attached to the 
apparent luxuriousness of Oriental nations in the use of gems. 
These, where the complicated banking system of Europe is un- 
known, are often the most convenient form of investment. They 
are easier to carry and to conceal than the precious metals. 
Even under the despotic sway of a Turkish Emperor or a Per- 
sian Shah, when a man of wealth and importance is struck by 
sudden ruin the glittering stones with which he has adorned his 
wives will escape the general confiscation that would overtake 
any other form of property. Hence the importance of gems as — 
objects of luxury must be measured by an entirely” different 
standard in east and west. The same remark applies, with some 
modification, to the status of women. Montesquieu has said that 
in the East women are not so much luxurious themselves as 
objects of luxury. The prevalence of polygamy caused the pos- . 
session of a household of women to be regarded as a certain 
indication of the possession of wealth. Hence the harem was 
a necessity of pride and vanity, even when sensuality failed to 
awaken desire. The women of the royal household were the 
symbol of sovereignty, and in the bloody struggles for power 
which were so frequent, each contending claimant aimed at their 
possession. This probably affords the true explanation of the 
conduct of the rebellious son of David. 

In the fifth great monarchy we see the Persians passing from 
simple\ and even abstinent habits to those of greater licence, 
until they culminate in the criminal excesses of Xerxes and his 
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successors. The old Persian drink of water was exchanged for 
wine, and intoxication became under certain circumstances a 
ceremonial duty. Thus, at the feast of Mithras the king’s royal 
duty was to be drunk. The custom of polygamy was general 
amongst the rich. They took great pride in the adornment of 
their persons, and used cosmetics for the improvement of their 
complexions. So much importance did they attach to this, that 
a special class of servants were known as “adorners.” The 
furniture was luxurious in its character, and even the horse's 
harness included a saddle that was as soft as a couch. Their 
addiction to the pleasures of the table was great. They were 
eager for fresh dishes, and offered rewards to those who could 
invent new pleasures. 

Amongst the Greeks we are struck by the large quantities of 
specie devoted to religious uses. The colossal statue of Minerva, 
in the Parthenon, was draped at a cost of 100,000. The gifts of 
Gyges to the Temple of Apollo included six golden bowls weigh- 
ing 1,700 pounds. The votive offerings of Croesus to the temple 
of Delphi are said to have amounted to seven tons of gold. In 
the earlier ages the contrast between the simplicity of the 
private houses and the magnificence of the temples and public 
edifices was very marked. The expenses of living were exceed- 
ingly light. There are not wanting instances of exorbitant 
expenditure. 

The price which Alexander paid for Bucephalus must appear 
large even to the most ardent lover of horseflesh, whilst Alcibiades 
is said to have paid for his dog as much as would have purchased 
fifty slaves. The philosopher, Gorgias, erected in the Temple of 
Delphi, a statue of himself in solid gold, one evidence amongst 
many that the teachers of learning and wisdom were able to com- 
mand high prices for their services. The festivals of the gods were 
made the excuse for much extravagant display at the expense of the 
public treasury, and these degenerated into huge bribes by which 
it was sought to keep the mob in a good humour. What 
treasure was freely expended upon public works is evidenced by 
the ruins of structures which even in their decay strike the 
beholder with delight and admiration. How the arts of Greece 
were made to minister to the pleasures of the voluptuary is 
known to the student, who sees in them the degradation and misuse 
of ‘some of the finest of man’s intellectual endowments. Into 
what profound depths of uncleanness Grecian luxury did at 
times descend is almost incredible. 
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The luxury of the ancient world culminated at Rome. “ In 
the presence,” says Becker, “ of the extravagant splendour of 
Rome, the most abnormal luxury of any age must appear as 
miserable poverty.” Thus, too, Gibbon: “ Under the Roman 
Empire the labour of an industrious and ingenious people was 
variously but incessantly employed in the service of the rich. 
In their dress, their table, their houses and their furniture, the 
favourites of fortune united every refinement of convenience, 
of elegance, and of splendour — whatever could soothe their 
pride or gratify their sensuality.” Instances of sensual ex- 
travagance so wild and unnatural as to be almost incredible 
abound in the annals of the empire. The famous letter of 
Tiberius to the Senate admits the existence of deplorable luxury, 
but doubts the expediency of attempting to control it by law. 
“But what is it that I am first to prohibit, what excess retrench 
to the ancient standard? Am I to begin with our country seats, 
spacious in their bounds, and with the number of domestics from 
various countries? or with quantities of gold and silver? or 
with pictures, statues of brass and wonders of art? or with 
vestments promiscuously worn by men and women? or with 
what is peculiar to the women—those precious stones, for the 
purchase of which our coin is carried to foreign or hostile 
nations.” “ The Emperor who thus lamented the prodigality of 
the time was the same man whose residence at Capri reached a 
depth of luxurious vice which it may be hoped has never been 
either exceeded or equalled’ in after ages, Whatever could be 
devised to yield pleasure to a sybaritic nature, or stimulate 
_ jaded passions to fresh delirium of lust was put into execution at 
Capri. So of Nero we have the testimony of Suetonius that he 
was extravagant and profuse beyond all bounds. During the 
hine months’ stay of Triclates at Rome, 800,000 sesterces daily 
was spent upon him by the Emperor, who at his departure 
further presented him with upwards of a million ; to a harper and 
a gladiator he gave the estates of men who had received the 
honour of a triumph. He never wore the same garment twice, 
and fished with a golden net drawn by silken cords. The mules 
of his baggage carts were shod with silver. The same spirit 
animated him in building. His palace was remarkable not only 
for the extent which made it like a city, but for the manner in 
which some of its walls were covered with gold and -adorned 
with jewels and mother-of-pearl. The supper rooms were 
vaulted, and portions of the ceiling revolved so that flowers and 
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unguents could be scattered from above on the guests below. Of 
Caligula we are told that he delighted in inventing new dishes; he 
served up loaves and other foods modelled in gold, and had the 
poops of his two ships blazing with jewels. In building he 
aimed at overcoming difficulties deemed to be insuperable. His 
profuseness is best marked by the statement that in one year he 
had exhausted the treasure left by Tiberius and estimated at 
2,700,000,000 sesterces. 

Roman banquets served to gratify not only the appetite of the 
guests but the ostentation of the host. Thus of one supper 
given by L. Alius Verus, we are told that the cost was 6,000,000 
sesterces, although there were but twelve invited, to each of 
whom, on departure, he presented a mule, and the vessels of 
gold and silver which had been used at the entertainment. The 
Emperor Caius is said to have spent in one day more than 80,000. 
Vitellius expended 7,000,0002. during his brief tenure of the 
imperial purple. Poppea Sabina, the wife of Nero, is said to 
have had her mules shod with silver and gold. 

The number of the wealthy class, however, was not large. 
It has been estimated that of the entire population of a million 
and three-quarters, some ten thousand only belonged to senators 
and eguites. The greatest fortunes named are those of Cneius, 
Lentulus, and Nero’s freedman, Narcissus, each of whom is re- 
presented as having over 4,000,000/. Crassus is said to have left 
1,700,0007. There are probably i in Great Britain fifteen or sixteen 
peers whose landed property alone would be valued at from 
3,000,000/. to 12,000,0007. There are also various individuals 
who have acquired or inherited equally immense fortunes, de- 
rived from trade and finance. Thus Sir Francis Goldsmid is 
said to have received 10,000,0007. from his father. Astor's 
wealth was estimated at 6,000,000/., Stewart’s at 16,000,000/. 
The Rothschilds and other instances might be added. 

Instances of individual prodigality already cited might easily be 
multiplied. We have to remember that most of those upon whose 
testimony we have to rely respecting the luxury of the Roman 
world, were the disciples of a school which considered that the 
primary duty of man, or at least his highest wisdom, was to 
restrict his wants. Riches, they held, consisted not in the extent 
of possessions, but in the fewness of wants. There is a certain 
sense in which this -is a valuable moral for all ages, but as we 


have already seen, its rigorous application, would destroy all the 
arts of life. 
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Seneca’s denunciations of luxury have in them an element of 
the grotesque, which almost forbids us to take them seriously. 
The wealthy philosopher denounces the use of architecture, of 
shoes, and of shorthand. He overwhelms in indiscriminate 
blame all the arts that make life agreeable, and is constantly 
telling us that nature alone will supply all the legitimate wants 
of man. The trees will give him shelter, the birds and the 
beasts will find him clothing, with as little of the contamination 
of art as may be. Nature has provided for all necessities, and 
cooks and soldiers are alike useless and detrimental. Yet, if 
Seneca’s moral fails from want of perspective and restraint, we | 
must not let its blemishes hide from us its use and beauty. His 
was a voice crying in the Roman wilderness, and testifying — 
against the cruelty and prodigality that made its luxury in- 
famous. In the same spirit Pliny denounces the culture of the 
asparagus, and the methods by which they were made to grow 
larger and finer than in a state of nature. 

Centuries later von Hutten, whilst accepting the fruits which 
then furnished forth the dessert table—which were once 
luxuries—attacked the enormity still recent in his days of the 
importation of oranges. Indeed, a modern scholar has con- 
tended against the universal testimony, and insists that the 
Roman luxury has been over-estimated. Friedlinder’s chief 
contention is that instances cited on account of their exceptional 
extravagance have been taken as though they were the ordinary 
types. His argument seems to err in the opposite direction. 
The witnesses are too many to be all mistaken. The buried 
cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum have also yielded strong 
evidence that in this, as in other matters, the Romans aped the 
Greeks, and like them, though in an inferior fashion, made art 
the servant of luxury and voluptuousness. 

The Roman sages, who were horror-struck that man should 
protect his feet from the stones by the luxury of shoes, found 
their natural successors in the fathers of the church and the 
preachers of the middle age, who regarded each advance in 
comfort and decency with a feeling in which dismay and dislike 
strove for mastery. The introduction of forks was regarded as 
a striking instance of the corruption of manners. Bed curtains, 
candlesticks, and bon-bons have alike been cited as types of 
unbridled luxury. | 

The stoical sentiment which referred all things to the standard 
of the shadowy. primitive life of man, finds an echo in Mon- 
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taigne, in Charron, and in many other writers of the sixteenth 
century. 

It is, however, foolish to apply such criteria to the luxury of 
modern times. Our entire society rests upon the develop. 
ment of man’s necessities or desires. The increase of these, 
when legitimate, brings with them the arts of industry and 
peace; they stimulate to industry, and increase the wealth 
and well-being of the community. But there are desires 
which are essentially vicious, and others which are vicious 
by reason of excess. When an individual or a nation allows 
these unbridled courses, those evils arise which have led to 
the indiscriminate condemnation of all forms of luxury. That 
which may be a harmless luxury in one case may be blameable 
in another, since the proportion between expenditure and posses- 
sions in the one case may be great and in the other small. 
That which is prodigality in Rutilius may be appropriate for 
Ventidius. The moral quality of certain personal indulgences 
depends entirely upon whether the payment for them will or 
will not interfere with the performance of specific duties. A 
representative of the colliers is said to have asked why they 
should not drink champagne as well as others if they could 
pay for it. The miner drinking champagne out of a bucket, and 
the coal-master indulging in the same liquid out of vessels 
formed with elegance and art, are equally consuming a luxury. 
It might be an advantage to the health of both master and man 
to refrain. It might be laudable on the part of the master to 
abstain by way of example. The difference which justifies the 
condemnation of the workman is that the money expended upon 
buckets of champagne is abstracted from that which should go 
to feed, clothe, and educate the family which he has called into 
existence, and towards whom he has certain imperative duties. 
Hence the moral quality of luxury depends upon surrounding 
circumstances. There are, however, two classes of expenditure, 
whether the money be that of a spendthrift or an economist. It 
is an old fallacy to assume that so long as money is made to 
circulate, the way in which it is expended is a matter of no con- 
sequence. The daring paradox of Mandeville, that private 
vices are public benefits, finds few defenders when it is stated in 
its naked form. There is an unproductive expenditure upon 
objects which are at once destroyed and have in them no seed of 
wealth or industry. There is a productive expenditure which 
creates or extends industries, gives employment to additional 
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workers, and increases the general wealth and well-being of the 
nation. If this test be applied to the expenditure of our nation 
there will be found much that the patriot and the moralist must 
deplore. Dr. Smiles has shown what large sums are spent in 
what he happily calls self-imposed taxation. Mr. William 
Hoyle, in 1873, in a similar way estimated the waste of wealth. 
He believes that follies of fashion cost 120,000,000/.; extra- 
vagant Government expenditure 20,000,000/. ; loss from the Game 
Laws 20,000,000/. ; loss through costliness of law 5,000,0002. ; loss 
through waste of sewage 30,000,000/. ; waste arising from excess 
and luxury in food 20,000,000/.; cost of tobacco 14,000,000/. ; 
direct and indirect cost of drink 262,000,000/. This is a startling 
sum, the total of which reaches nearly 500,000,000/. per annum, 
But if we have still— 


*¢ Luxurious cities where the noise 
Of riot ascends above the loftiest towers,” 


‘we may fairly claim that substantial progress has been made. 
At least there is this great difference between the luxury of the 
ancient and that of the modern world, that in the old order the 
enjoyment of the few was purchased by the labourer who had no 
share in it. The condition of the wealth-producer may still be 
far from being all that could be desired, but at least it is an 
improvement on the condition of the proletariat in ancient 
Rome, where the wealth and magnificence of the few shone in 
cruel contrast to the misery and degradation of the thousands 
by whom it was ouneiie and sustained. 
A. Axon. 


Sau a2 Fe 


Notr.—The literature of luxury is a large one, since there is 
hardly a moralist, whether ancient or modern, who has not made 
some deliverance on the subject. The following modern books 
may be named as suggestive :—Becker (W. A.), “ Charicles,” Eng. 
trans., Lond., 1866 ; Becker (W. A.), “Gallus,” Eng. trans., Lond., 
1866, humerous by M. H. Baudrillart in the Revue 
deax Mondes,” and in the “Journal des Economistes” (since 
collected in a volume). Hoyle (W.), “Our National Resources,” 
Manchester, 1871; Hoyle (W.), “The Waste of Wealth,” Man 
ehester, 1873 ; Wilkins (A. S.), “ Luxury, Ancient and Modern:” a 
Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, Session 1872-73 
(this contains a réswmé and criticism of views of Friedlander). 
Since the preceding pages were printed an article on this subject 
has appeared in the “Quarterly Review,” October, 1881. 

Cc: 
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THE NATIONAL HERRING HARVEST. 


Some idea of the magnitude and value of the annual herring 
harvest of the British dominions may be conveyed to the minds 
of those who are unfamiliar with the practical details of the 
fishery when it is stated that in the year 1880 as many as 
1,473,000 barrels of herrings were cured in Scotland under 
the auspices of the Board of White Fish Fisheries. As each 
barrel of herrings contains on the average 800 fish, the total 
number of herrings cured in Scotland in 1880 may be set down as 
being, in all probability, 1,178,780,000. ‘The Scottish fishery 
board, however, only preserves a record of the herrings which are 
cured (salted), and more particularly of those barrels which are 
“branded” by its officers; but, in addition to the quantities of 
herring that are cured and branded, a very large number are 
sent to market just as they are caught, these being known as 
“fresh herrings.” No official account being taken of these fish, 
it is not possible to do more than to make a guess at the quantity 
so disposed of. That it is very considerable we know, because 
the sale of fresh herrings in large towns and populous cities has 
become an important branch of fish commerce; it will not 
perhaps be an exaggeration if the number of herrings caught in 
Scotland for immediate despatch by railway to inland consumers 
be set down as amounting to 500,000 barrels, or about 400,000,000 
separate fish! There are no statistics of the quantities of her- 
ring caught in England, and thus, although there are important 
fisheries on the Northumberland and Norfolk coasts, as well as on 
the shores of the Isle of Man, we can unfortunately do no more 
than guess at the herring wealth of the English seas. It is in 
evidence that as many as 32,000 lasts of these fish havé been 
landed in the course of a season at Lowestoft and Yarmouth, and 
as a last numbers 13,200 individual fish, the total number of 
herrings so landed must have been 422,000,000 at least, and it 
may for the purposes of the present essay be assumed that quite 
as many are captured at other places in England. Of the number 
of herrings caught in Ireland we obtain some indication from the 
annual reports of the Irish fishery inspectors. In 1880 there were 
caught at certain specified places 96,000 mease ; but that was an 
exceptionally small take, as two years previsualy more than 
double that quantity was caught. It may therefore, we-think 
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be assumed that, on the average of years, 350,000 mease of 
herrings are taken in Irish waters, and as each mease represents 
600 herrings, the total number captured will thus be 210,000,000 
of individual fish. Adding the herrings taken in Great Britain 
and Ireland together, the following total will be obtained :— 


1,578,780,000 
844,800,000 
210,000,000 


Making the grand total of 2,633,580,000 herrings ! 


These, if counted as being of the value of one halfpenny each, 
would represent the handsome sum of five millions and about 
seventy thousand pounds sterling (5,069,958/. 6s. 8d.). But that 
sum does not, large as it is, represent the full value of the money 
derived from the herring family. Only the common herring has 
been taken note of in the foregoing calculations ; a large sum of 
money is derived from the capture of the pilchard and also 
the sprat, whilst the tiniest of the family, named the whitebait, 
contributes to swell the value of the annual herring harvest. 
The latter is a petite fish, well known in the restaurants and 
taverns of London as a delicacy of the table. Whitebait are the 
young of the herring and sprat indiscriminately, and are largely 
consumed in the early months of the year and during the 
summer season. The sprat is caught in great quantities in 
November, December, and January. The chief supplies for the 
London market are derived from Scotland. Mr. Mayhew, in his 
work on “ London Labour and the London Poor,” calculated that 
as many as. 4,000,000 pounds weight of these fish are annually 
distributed in the great metropolis by the costermongers, and 
quite as great a quantity of these toothsome fish will be required 
for the frying-pans of other towns and cities of lesser note. 
About thirty sprats go to the pound weight, and they are usually 
sold at about twopence for that quantity. The London sprat 
season lasts for about ten weeks, and in the course of that period 
in some seasons probably 12,000/. worth of sprats will be sold, 
and the value of the sprats sold elsewhere will be equally great. 
In some seasons pilchards are uncommonly plentiful. They are 
caught chiefly off the coast of Cornwall, and it is on record that 
as many as 10,000 hogsheads of these fish, each containing 2,700, 
have been enclosed in the seines of St. Ives in one day. The 
pilchards are cured by being salted and are exported in great 
c 2 
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quantities to the Roman Catholic countries of the Continent. No 
reliable estimate can be given of the value of the pilchard har- 
vest, no “ official” statistics being collected of the numbers which 
are caught. The following summary of one year’s export may be 
taken as being tolerably correct. It is for 1879, in which year 
the shipments from Penzance and Falmouth were as follows :— 
To Genoa, 7,855} hogsheads; Leghorn, 1,1574 hogsheads ; Naples, 
2,6984 hogsheads ; Venice, 2263 hogsheads. 

These figures must of course be accepted with the proverbial 
grain of salt, and it is much to be regretted that an accurate 
account is not taken by proper officials of the ‘vast contributions 
which the sea offers every year to the national commissariat. 
That the value of our herring fisheries has not been exaggerated 
may be proved from the fact that the Norwegian herring fishery 
yields 800,000 barrels, the fish of Norway being much easier to 
capture than the herrings which are taken off the coast of Scot- 
land. In Scotland the fishermen have to go in search of the fish, 
but in Norway the herrings come up the numerous fiords with 
which the whole coast is indented in search of the fishermen. A 
coarse hempen seine net is then run across the mouth of the fiord, 
and the shoal, or some portion of it, is secured. But the fish, 
although they can no longer escape, are not taken. Norwegian 
herrings are usually found to have been feeding on some small 
forms of animal life, which fill their stomachs with black or red 
food. Till they have got rid of their food they will not take the salt ; 
and the Norwegian fishermen consequently leave the fish for some 
days enclosed in the seine, to enable them to absorb their food. 
Pilchards are captured on the coast of Cornwall in a similar but 
more artistic fashion. When a shoal of these fish is descried, a 
boat, containing a seine net, from 160 to 220 fathoms in length, 
and from 8 to 10 fathoms deep, is rapidly rowed round the body 
of fish ; this net is floated by means of large corks, and is kept 
taut in the water by a series of leaden weights. Immediately 
within the outer seine there is an inner or tuck net, of a bellied 
shape, which can be drawn tighter and tighter as the fish are 
taken out. The whole fabric is moored in a given position by 
affixing to it at several places a series of anchors. Thus fixed, the 
body of fish which is enclosed can be dealt with at leisure. On 
one occasion, when over 50,000,000 of pilchards had been en- 
closed, it fook fully a fortnight to empty the seine. The cele- 
brated Lochfyne herring is mostly taken by means of the seine 
net, which is locally known as a trawl or trail net, but which 
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must not be confounded with the beam trawl net used in the 
white fish fisheries of the North Sea. The established net for the 
capture of the herring is known in Scotland as the “drift” net, 
from the circumstance of its drifting with the tide, and till 
seining was introduced in Lochfyne forty years ago, was the only 
kind of net in use for the catching of the herring. Formerly the 
nets used were made from hemp, and were thick in the thread 
and of considerable bulk ; now they are woven of fine cotton, so 
that they take up less room in the boats and appear more filmy in 
the water. Twenty years ago, we have been officially told, a 
herring-boat carried 24 nets, made of hemp, each net being 
40 yards long, with 28 meshes to the yard, 144 meshes deep, and 
weighing 25 lbs. At the present time each boat carries from 50 
to 60 nets, made of cotton, each net 60 yards long, with 35 meshes 
to the yard, 18 score meshes deep, and weighing not more than 
14 lbs. In other words, a boat which used to carry a suite of 
nets extending to 960 yards now carries 3,300 yards. Each boat 
may be said to have increased its catching power fivefold, be- 
cause while the nets used to be about 6 or 7 yards, they are now 
over 10-yards deep; the suite made use of used to present a 
catching surface of 6,000 square yards, but now the catching sur- 
face is 33,000 square yards. The 6,000 square yards of netting made 
of hemp used to weigh about 600 lbs., the 33,000 square yards 
now weigh very little more than the same weight. As there are 
over 7,000 boats engaged in the Scottish herring fishery, it will at 
once be apparent that, with such formidable machinery of capture 
at the command of those who own them, the take of fish which 
has been indicated might, if the herrings are as plentiful as 
they are supposed to be, be largely added to. We note this 
because it has been said, indeed it has been proved, that boats 
long ago used to take as many herrings with their 960 yards of 
netting (24 nets) as they do now when they carry three or four 
times | pe number of nets. 

The herring fishery in Scotland (undoubtedly the greatest 
fishery of the kind) is carried on from the shore. The larger 
number of the boats in use for many years past are open clinker- 
built boats, costing, with their suite of nets, about 2007. Of 
late some superior vessels have been introduced to the herring 
fishery, costing a much larger sum of money ; steamboats have 
even been tried with considerable success, but, as a rule, the open 
boat is that used, and it: goes out to, and returns from, the fishing, 
or at any rate it may do so, once in every twenty-four hours, It 
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is not always easy for the owner of the boat to know where he 
will fall in with the shoal of herrings ; he knows generally that 
the fish are somewhere in a given locality, but whether they are 
7 or 10 miles from the fishery port at which his boat finds a har- 
bour he is unable to tell ; there are certain localities where “ the 
fish” may be expected to be, but even if the locality be accu- 
rately “spotted,” no herrings may be caught, the nets may not 
hit the strata of fish, and so the take will bea barren one. There 
are always some men who can find the shoal, and so obtain a 
great haul of herrings ; but it is, and has always been, a remark- 
able fact, that of two or three boats fishing in the closest proximity 
to each other, the nets of only one of these will be well filled with 
herrings, the others may not contain a score. It is the rule for 
the boats to leave the harbour at a pretty early hour in the after- 
noon, as the skipper never knows how far he may have to sail 
before he falls in with his prey. The nets, which have been laid 
out in an adjacent field to dry, are brought on board, and pro- 
bably as early as four o’clock in the afternoon, the vessel is under 
way. At some ports in Scotland, as, for instance, Fraserburgh 
or Wick, as many as from 600 to 700 or 800 boats may be seen 
leaving harbour for the night's work. Night is the time selected 
for the capture of the fish, as in the darkness the herrings are less 
likely to perceive the great wall of netting which has been placed 
in the water for their capture. The suite of nets is held together 
by what is called a back-rope, and at the junction of each parti- 
cular net an inflated and varnished bladder is placed which serves 
to keep the whole afloat; weights are attached to the bottom 
edge of the nets, in order to make them hang perpendicularly in 
the water. The meshes are an inch, or a little over an inch, in 
width and breadth. When, after a short or a long sail, as the 
case may be, the boat arrives at a place likely to be populous with 
fish, sail is shortened and the work of the evening is at once 
begun. The skipper is of course at the helm and officiates as the 
directing power; two of his men row the boat, whilst other 
two “pay” the nets over the side. As the nets take the water the 
captain can see by the long row of bladders bobbing about on the 
water the track in which they lie, and is able to watch the line, 
and so prevent its being fouled by the nets of other boats. After 
pretty stiff work for an hour or two, the nets are all in the water 
and the boat drifting with the tide, Nothing more can be done : 

the crew take refreshment and seek a litle rest, all being on. the 


tiptoe. of expectation ; but not for some time can it. -be told 
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whether or not they have struck the fish. Impatient captains 
will double on the nets and lift one here and there, to see if they 


have hit the fish, a fact which is sometimes known in the case of 


a heavy take by the sinking of two or three of the bladders. 


. Some captains of boats will not wait long, for if, upon looking, 


after the nets have been in the water for an hour or two, they 
find no signs of herring, they will proceed to haul in their fleet of 
nets and make a “ tack” for another part of the water, and pay 


out their nets once more. Asa rule, however, one shoot of the 


nets in one night is all that is required, and some of the more 
cautious fishermen will hover about till the nets of most of the 
other boats have been placed in the water, and these they will, 
after a time, examine, to see whether or not they have hit upon 
the fish, and if so, then they at once set to work as near the 
lucky boat as possible. When day dawns the nets are hauled in 
and taken aboard, the fish being carefully shaken out of the 
meshes in the process. If from 30 to 50 “crans” of herring are 
obtained, it is considered a pretty good voyage ; sometimes, how- 
ever, the shoal will be so nicely hit upon that from 60 to 80 crans 
will be caught, which forms a valuable and remunerative cargo. 
As has been already hinted, the fortune which attends the fishers 
is exceedingly varied ; whilst one boat may have the number of 
crans indicated, another may not obtain that number of indi- 
vidual herrings ! 

In Scotland fully two-thirds of all the herrings caught are 
cured by being salted, and in England a large number of the 
same fish are also cured, either as bloaters or “reds.” In Scot- 
land the cure begins the moment the boat is able to discharge 
its cargo after reaching the harbour. The herrings are measured 
to the curer by the “ cran,” which contains 45 gallons of ungutted 
fish ; they are after being gutted, packed in barrels which con- 
tain 37 gallons or about 800 herrings. On receipt, the herrings 
are tumbled out of the cran baskets into a large vat, and are 
plentifully sprinkled with salt, the foreman cooper or clerk 
keeping a correct note of the number of crans received from each 
boat. The women who perform the disagreeable task of gutting 
the fish carry on their business with great dexterity as well as 
rapidity. A gang of four women will gut, rouse in salt, and 
pack a barrel of herrings in less than ten minutes. The cure of 
such herrings as are intended to be submitted to the officers of 
the fishery board, in order to be branded must be carried on 
with. great precision after a prescribed formula, It is for in- 
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stance an imperative rule, that all herrings to be branded must be 
cured on the day they are caught, so that at ports where a fleet 
of from 500 to 1,000 boats have assembled for the season, a busy 
scene is presented on a day on which two-thirds of the vessels 
have come home with a take of from 20 to 80 crans each. En- 
terprising curers who may have 200 or 300 boats fishing for them, 
must of necessity retain during the season a large staff of coopers 
and gutters, the latter being usually all females, who are paid by 
the amount of work they perform. A fee of fourpence per 
barrel has now to be paid for all herrings which are branded. 
The “brand” has been a fertile theme of controversy, some 
economists maintaining that Government officials should not be 
called upon to certify the quality of herrings any more than. the 
quality of cheese or bread or beer. The working of the cure and 
the utility of the brand have been more than once inquired into 
by Parliament with the result that it is still maintained ; each 
barrel branded is now, however, charged for at the rate of four- 
pence. That the brand is largely taken advantage of the follow- 
ing figures will show : from 1870 to 1879, a ten years’ average, 
of 850,875 barrels annually cured, and 583,542 barrels exported, 
399,517 barrels were branded, the fees received on the average of 
each of these years being 6,658/. 9s. 8d. In 1880 the fees re- 
ceived for branding amounted to 11,4887. 2s., but, in that year, 
as has been stated, the total number of barrels cured was 
1,473,600, of which number 1,009,811 barrels were exported, 
whereof there were branded 689,286 barrels, From 1861 to 1880 
inclusive, the quantities of herrings cured was as follows :— 


1861 .. 668,828 barrels. 1871 825,475 barrels. 
1862... 830,904 1872... 773,859, 
1863 .. 654,816 ,, 1873... 939,233, 
1864... «643,650, 1874 .. 1,000,561 
1865 .. 621,763 4, 1875... 942,980, 
1866 .. 658,146 ,, 1876 .. 598,197 ,, 
1867 .. 825,589 ,, 1877... 847,718, 
1868 .. 651,433 ,, 1878... 905,768, 
1869 .. 675,143, 1879 .. 841,796 ,, 
1870 833,160 ,, 1880 .. 1,473,600 


As will be seen from these figures, the fishery fluctuates con- 
siderably ; after the great takes of 1873-74-75, the fishery 
fell off in 1876 to 598,197 barrels, and in the season now in 
progress [1881] it does not appear that anything like the 
- result of 1880 will be attained. No reason can be assigned for 
the disparities of some years as compared with others, the 
number of boats engaged in the work does not vary to any great 
extent, and it may be said of the weather, which is an important 
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factor in the account, that it “averages” pretty well over the 
season ; the herring fleet, however, is not always successful in 
hitting the shoal which, although it numbers tens of millions of 
individual fish, is sometimes difficult to find. As giving some 
idea of the magnitude of a shoal of herrings, it may be mentioned 
that boats fishing at a distance of seven or eight miles from each 
other have each been known to obtain about 50 crans of fish, 
all evidently from the same shoal. As to the extent of a shoal 
of herrings, it may be stated on the authority of Captain 
McDonald, of the “Vigilant” cruizer, that about the end of 
August, 1877, he fell in with a shoal of herrings which extended 
to a distance of four miles, and was fully two miles in breadth. 
The shoal, according to Captain McDonald, was one solid mass of 
herrings, which if laid out in single fish, would have covered a 
space of ground equal to that on which the City of London and 
its numerous suburbs, the whole county of Middlesex in fact, is 
now standing; the number of fish in this mass would in all pro- 
bability be more than are captured in Scotland in one season ! 
The organization of the herring fishery in Scotland, which is 
now the seat of the “great fishery”—Holland being no longer 
mistress of the seas in this branch of work—is somewhat peculiar, 
especially on the north-east coast. The curers are generally the 
mainspring of the industry, and engagements with the owners or 
captains of boats are made at the termination of one season by 
the fishery work of the following year. A curer will bargain to 
take all the fish which a certain number of boats will capture to 
the extent of 200 crans at a given figure, let us say, a pound the 
cran ; but, in addition to giving that sum for each cran of fish, 
he will also give what is called locally “bounty money,” to the 
- extent of from 5/. to 15/. or 20/., which is at once paid down on 
making the bargain ; he will also provide drying ground for the 
nets, and probably dye-stuffs for them as well, likewise a few 
gallons of whisky, but there are now many boats that do not 
carry any drink, the captains of which take all that is to be ob- 
tained in the shape of ready money only. Now-a-days, when 
the railways are extended to nearly every fishing port, and large. 
numbers of herrings are despatched inland at once, many of the © 
skippers refuse to contract, preferring to sell their fish direct 
from their boats to the buyers in waiting, taking such price as 
may be current, if herrings prove scarce obtaining a high figure, 
if they are plentiful, they have, of course, to be contented with a 
smaller sum. As will have been surmised by the reader, a curer 
c3 
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who carries on an extensive business, "and some of. these men 
will have. twenty or thirty curing stations . in. different herring 
ports, must have the command of a considerable amount. of 
capital, as he requires to manufacture barrels for his fish, and to 
buy large quantities of salt with which to cure them ; hehasalso 
in the season to provide for the wages of an army of workers of 
all kinds, As regards the. boats, some. of them, are joint-stock 
concerns belonging to a band of relatives, some of whom will only 
fish in the herring season, and follow their trade of tailor, shoe- 
maker, or carpenter, at other times of the year.- The money 
made during the fishing is in a sense extra, and some boats will, in 
the course:of the fishing in fortunate years, take from 150 to 
350 crans ; having finished a contract with one curer, they, are 
then ready to work for another, or to sell their. fish to-any 
customer they can, find, at a price agreed upon. A herring 
fishery port in the herring season, at which a fleet of seven or 
eight hundred boats daily departs and arrives presents a busy 
aspect, there being no idlers, especially on days when there is a 
large take of fish, for then, indeed, all is animation and cheerful 
bustle, fortune having sent to the peal the fruits of the sea in 
no stinted quantity. 

The industrious Dutch i were the first to. organise a 
systematic industry out of the herring fishery, hence the saying 
in Holland that the city of Amsterdam is founded on herring- 
bones ; it is the fact that many of the Dutch merchants acquired 
great wealth by catching and curing these fish. The Danes, also, 
at an early period we are told, rose to wealth and distinction by 
means of this herring Ssheuy, whilst from a very early age “the 
Scots” have been. fishers, and at Yarmouth this particular fish 
was largely dealt in centuries ago. In the year 1270 a herring . 
fair was held at that port, which lasted for. a. periodyof forty 
days. By the fifteenth. century the herring fishery in Scotland 
had become an enterprise of great importance, a considerable 
business having by that time been organised, in exporting fish 
to the ports of the Mediterranean ; till the period of the Union, 
the fishery was well fostered and encouraged by King and 
country with money bounties. After the Union had been ac- 
complished this industry fell off for a little time, and became 
less productive. In 1726, however, a reaction took place in all 
departments of trade and commerce in Scotland, and the herring 
fishery, sharing in the general prosperity, began again to prosper, 
and has continued to prosper down to the present time. Itis long 
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since the “bounties” given to those who fitted out “herring 
busses,” as the boats were called, have ceased to be granted, nor 
are premiums now given for the quantities of herrings captured. 
The herring fishery is free and open to all who like to engage 
in it, and the sea is one vast field, the piscine harvest of 
which may be reaped free of all expense, except the cost of labour 
and what has to be paid for the machinery of capture. Kings © 
and Governments have aided in fostering thisindustry. It is on 
record that the Emperor Charles V made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the man who discovered the mode of curing herrings now 
in use. Edward the III of England greatly encouraged the 
herring fishery of Yarmouth ; and the second Charles, with the 
same intention, visited that port, accompanied by the Duke of 
York, and as a memorial of the occasion he was presented with 
four golden herrings.’ The King of Holland is the first to par- 
take of the new cured herrings of each season, an ornamental 
keg containing the firstlings of the flock being forwarded for the 
use of the royal table. The herring fishery of Scotland far 
surpasses that of Holland, even in its palmiest days; the Dutch, 
having discovered other sources of wealth, gave up herring 
fishing, and as the fishery of Holland began to decay, that of 
Scotland rose into greater and greater importance. 

The herring, it is well known, is one of our most abundant 
fishes, and is one of the most prolific inhabitants of the sea, its 
yield of ova being, for so small an animal, wonderfully large, 
each female being able to reproduce at the rate of from 22,000 to 
26,000 at one time of spawning. The common herring is the 
type of a family known to naturalists as the Clupeide, and 
divided by them into several genera. The herring, i in a geogra- 
phical sense, is widely distributed, being found in all the seas 
surrounding our own islands. It is also found in the Baltic, in 
the White, Black, and Caspian Seas, likewise in the Zuider Zee. 
Herrings are likewise captured on the coast of Kamtschatka. 
Every person has heard of the Nova Scotia sprat, and herrings 
ap very early on some parts of the American coast, where 
they breed. Denmark, Norway, and Sweden have fisheries for 


herrings of considerable value. We are very ignorant of the = 


leading points of the natural history of this fine food fish, which 
in our opinion is the greatest treasure which the sea yields to 
mankind, It is not a migratory animal in the sense which was 
at one time believed, it does not come and go, as was asserted, 
great, distances, that is hundreds of miles. The herrings gather 
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themselves together in order to multiply and replenish their 
kind, and they do this at stated seasons, and these are the only 
periods at which they become accessible to mankind. How long 
the spawn of the fish takes to come to life, or when a herring 
first becomes reproductive, has not yet been ascertained with any 
degree of certainty, although much speculation has been excited 
and much controversy has ensued on these points of their natural 
history. It has been asserted that herrings spawn twice a-year, 
but there is no proof that they do so, nor is there any proof that 
they deposit their ova annually, although naturalists say they do. 
One fact has been pretty well ascertained, and that is that her- 
rings spawn at many different seasons of the year, and bodies 
(shoals) of these fish are in consequence constantly arriving at 
maturity. Whitebait, as has been previously stated, is the 
young of the herring, and not as used at one time to be thought 
a distinct member of the Clupeide family. The sprat, however, 
is said to be a distinct fish, living and breeding on its own 
account. There are fishery economists, however, who have 
called this in question, and there is certainly a doubt in the 
matter. The pilchard isa distinct member of the herring family, 
found in very large numbers off the coast of Cornwall. As 
nearly all these fish are sent to Italy, the Cornish fishermen give 
as their favourite toast “The Pope and the Pilchards.” It is 
greatly to be desired that some exertions should be made to find 
out the secrets of herring breeding. It is quite clear that the 
old theory of migration must be given up, because in reality the 
fish is of local growth and habits. The herrings taken in Loch- 
fyne are perfectly distinct from those taken off the coast of Nor- 
folk, each being easily distinguished by those who deal in them. 
It may be taken for granted, we think, that herrings will flourish 
best in places where the food they eat is most plentiful. It is 
abundantly obvious that a shoal of herrings many millions in 
number must .consume a large amount of food of some kind. 
Herrings have a flavour in accordance with their food ; they feed, 
it is said, on all sorts of minute crustacea and sand ecls, as alao 
on their own roe and fry. These fish are capricious in their 
movements, and desert certain of their haunts without any 
apparent cause; but in all probability they do not leave a 
locality till the food of that locality is all consumed. Mythical 
stories are told of the reasons which induce these fish to desert 
their haunts, but these may just be taken for what they are 
worth ; such an enormous body of fish as composes a shoal of 
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herrings must have food, and they will go to places where they 
can obtain a supply. A hundred millions of herrings would soon 
exhaust the supplies of any ordinary commissariat. The balance 
of nature is exhibited in the herring shoals; that the herring 
have an appetite is certain ; that they will multiply and increase 
if their food resources are ample enough may be taken for ~ 
granted ; and that the herrings in turn serve as food for other 
animals we know. The codfish prey upon them enormously, 
and so do the fish-eating birds. Some of our naturalists have 
calculated that for every herring that does service to man 
in the way of adding to the resources of the national commis- 
sariat, seven or eight are devoured by the fowls of the air and the 
other fishes of the sea. The birds on the lone rock of St. Kilda 
require 105 millions of herrings per annum, the dogfish which 
follow the shoals will eat three times that number, and the cod 
and his congeners will swell the bill of fare to a figure almost 
beyond the regions of man’s belief. 
J. G. BERTRAM. 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF TEA, CHINCHONA, AND 
~ WILD SILKS IN INDIA. 


I. Tea. 


Ir is only a little more than forty years since the first tea was 
‘ exported from India to England ; this was in 1838, in which 
year the small quantity of 456 Ibs. reached the London market, 
where it realised such fancy prices as to give great encourage- 
ment to the spread of the cultivation in India. The amount 
exported has gone on steadily increasing year by year until it at 
length exceeds 42,000,000 Ibs. These figures show a more rapid 
increage than can be pointed to in any branch of Indian in- 
dustry, and, inasmuch as there is practically no limit to the 
amount of tea which can be grown in India, and no fear of its 
not finding a market, there is every reason to suppose that they 
will continue to increase, and in view of this probability, it is 
thought that a slight sketch of the rise and development of the 
cultivation and manufacture of tea in India may be of some 
interest. | 

As early as the year 1788, Sir Joseph Banks suggested to the 
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Court of Directors of the Honourable East India Company, the 
practicability of cultivating the tea-plant in North-Western 
India, and the advisability of making an attempt in this direc- 
tion was again urged by several scientific men at different 
periods—among others by Dr. Govan, in 1815, and by Dr. 
Forbes Royle, in 1827, the latter stating, as a reason for his 
recommendation, the great analogy he had observed between 
the flora of the Himalayas and that of the tea districts of 
China. 

For some reasons—perhaps partly through a fear on the part 
of the Court of Directors of doing anything which might have 
interfered with their prosperous trade in tea with China, and 
partly through the doubts as to the success of such an experi- 
ment which were expressed by several scientific men—no atten- 
tion was paid to these recommendations for several years, but 
after a time the North-Western part of India was again recom- 
mended for experimental tea-growing by Dr. Wallich and by 
Dr. Falconer, and at last, in 1834, the subject was taken up in 
earnest by Lord W. Bentinck, at that time Governor-General of 
India, and a Committee was appointed to procure preliminary 
information regarding the soil and other matters most favourable 
to the growth of the plant. Mr. Gordon, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, was sent to China to procure seeds, plants, tea-cultivators, 
and makers, and such information as might be useful ; he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a considerable supply of seed, which was for- 
warded to Calcutta, and there a large quantity of plants were raised 
from it and distributed between Kumaun, Sirmore, and Garwhal 
in the North-West of India, and Madras (for trial in the Nilgiri . 
Hills). Those sent to Madras were mostly unsuccessful, but 
those sent to Kumaun, Sirmore, and Garwhal, where experi- 
mental nurseries were selected by Dr. Falconer, at heights vary- 
— ing from 4,000 to 6,400 feet above the sea, succeeded very well, 
and in 1838 were reported to be flourishing. 

Meanwhile several travellers had reported that they had dis- 
covered the tea-plant growing wild in various parts of India ; 
the earliest report of this kind was, in 1816, from the Hon. E. 
Gardner, Resident at the native court of Nepaul, who found a 
specimen growing in the garden of the Palace at Khatmandu. 
A few years later Dr. Buchanan Hamilton found the plant grow- 
ing wild in Burma, and about the year 1821 Mr. Scott sent to 
Calcutta leaves of specimens found by him growing on the 

Assam frontier. It has, of late, been urged by some that this 
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part of India, was, indeed, the natural habitat of the plant, and 
that it was, probably, at some remote period, transported ‘henna 
to.China. But little. attention was, however, paid to the dis- 
coveries of the travellers above mentioned, and the leaves which 
they sent to Calcutta for examination were pronounced by the 
scientific expert to whom they were. submitted to be leaves, not — 
of the tea-plant, but of a camellia—a plant, the leaves of which 
bear a considerable resemblance to tea leaves. It was not until 
1834 that Dr. Wallich, on receiving from Lieutenant Charlton i in 
Assam some specimens of leaves of the Assam, tea-plants, accom- 
panied by seeds.and by a certain quantity of leaves dried and 
rolled into tea, felt convinced that they: were the produce of a 
tea-plant, and joined in recommending the sending of a scientific 
deputation to Assam to report on the matter. The deputation 
visited that province and discovered several tracts where the tea- 
plant was growing in a wild state, and a spot. for a nursery was 
finally selected, and a large quantity of young plants, raised from. 
China seed, were sent there from Calcutta. . Many of these 
plants died, and eventually it was found better to raise plants in 
Assam from the indigenous seed. _ Experimental. manufactories 
were established by the East: India Company both in Assam and 
in the Himalayas, and in 1838 the first tea was sent, from, Assam 
to England for sale; the first: tea from the Himalayas was not 
sent here until 1842, as there was no staff of Chinese tea manu- 
facturers there until that year, and Dr. Falconer judged it ex- 
pedient not to attempt the manufacture -until . experienced 
manipulators arrived. As before stated the teas realised fancy 
prices in London, and the reports on them were so favourable 
that public attention was at last. turned to the culture. of tea in 
India as-likely to be a profitable investment. 

In 1839 the “ Assam Tea Company” was formed, ‘eds a great 
portion of. the Government tea estates in Assam. were shortly 
afterwards transferred to this Company, which was not very 
successful at. first, owing, perhaps, mainly to the large scale of 
expenditure with which they commenced operations ; in 1851, — 
however, their outturn of manufactured tea for the season had 
reached: the respectable figure of 280,000 Ibs. Meanwhile, vs 
plantations in the North-West were steadily progressing ; 
1843 Dr. Falconer was succeeded by Dr. Jameson as aa 
intendent of the Government Plantations in the North-West, 
and he shortly afterwards selected additional sites for experi- 
ment, \and raised large quantities of young plants and seeds, 
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many of which were distributed gratis to all who were willing 
to try tea-culture. Many mistakes were naturally made at first 
in the selection of sites and soils, but in course of time the 
planters learned wisdom by experience, and tea-planting was 
admitted to be likely to prove commercially remunerative. 
Indeed, so much was this the case that land, especially in Assam, 
began to be eagerly bought by speculators and small capitalists, 
who imagined that in tea-planting they had found an easy road 
to fortune. In 1855 tea was discovered to be indigenous to 
Cachar, a district situated to the south of Assam, and no 
sooner did this become known than a host of would-be tea- 
planters invaded this district also. But their efforts were by no 
means invariably followed by success, and many of them. dis- 
covered, when too late, that something more than a mere wish 
to make fortunes was necessary in order to succeed at tea-plant- 
ing. Still the rush after tea-gardens continued for some years, 
until, in 1866, came the necessary reaction after the period of 
inflated prices which had so long prevailed ; many of the specu- 
lators were at this time ruined, and land which had been sup- 
posed to be suitable for tea-planting was to be obtained on any 
terms. But this crisis had its wholesome effect, and after a few 
years, during which the Indian tea trade was in a very depressed 
state, it began to slowly recover itself, and it may be said that, 
counting from the year 1869, it has steadily increased in import- 
ance. Even before this date the Government considered that 
their object in establishing tea plantations (viz.,*the proving that 
the culture of tea in India was not only possible, but com- 
mercially remunerative) had been attained, and they, therefore, 
by degrees, disposed of their plantations in the North-West, 
considering that tea-culture had advanced so far that it might 
fairly be left to private speculation. 

There are three varieties of the tea-plant now recognised in 
India, viz., Ist. The Assam variety, which is a half hardy shrub, 
bearing a moderate number of rather large leaves. 2nd. The 
China variety, a hardy shrub, raised from imported seed, and 
bearing a large number of smaller leaves. And 3rd. The 
Hybrid variety, which is produced by crossing the two former ; 
this is the most profitable of the three, combining as it does the 
large leaf producing quality of the first with the hardiness of 
the second.” The earlier tea-planters, following the example set 
them by Government, imagined that the China variety was the 
only one which could be of any use, and ignored the indigenous 
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plant, at the same time, in many cases, choosing sites which, as 
regarded soil and conditions of irrigation, were not suited to the 
growth of the China plant ; it was only by experiment that they 
at last became convinced of the advantages to be gained by 
combining the qualities of the one with those of the other. 

The sites selected for tea-gardens are generally on the lower 
slopes of mountains; on the higher slopes they are usually 
not so successful, partly on account of the greater cold ex- 
perienced there, and partly on account of the too rapid drainage 
which exposes the plants to occasional droughts which they can 
ill bear ; in the valleys, on the other hand, they run the risk of 
having stagnant water lodging around their roots, and this must 
absolutely be avoided. In Assam, low hills rise in all parts 
above the marshy valleys and on the slopes of these the best 
sites are found. A great variety of soils prevails in the tea- 
gardens, but where obtainable, freshly cleared forest land which 
contains a large proportion of vegetable humus is the best, and 
on mountain slopes great ingenuity has to be exercised in order 
to prevent this from being washed away by heavy rains. The 
plants are raised from seed, which is almost invariably sown in 
seed-beds during the months of December and January; the 
young seedlings at first require to be shaded, and transplanting 
generally commences about the month of April, when the seed- 
lings are planted out at intervals, which vary in different planta- 
tions, but may be taken to average about four feet in each direc- 
tion ; taking this distance to be the one employed, each acre of 
ground would contain 27,226 plants. No crop of leaves can be 
obtained until the third year of their growth, and at first they 
require no attention except careful weeding, and, after they are 
two years old, regular pruning. The leaves which are gathered 
for manufacture into tea are the young leaves borne by the 
shoots which spring from the pruned parts; these leaves are 
picked by women and children, who are paid in proportion. to 
the weight of leaves they gather. The first process of manufac- 
ture is the “withering,” for which purpose the leaves are spread 
loosely on mats, and the withering is sometimes sufficiently far 
advanced in a single night to admit of the second stage, or 
“rolling,” which is frequently performed by hand, though of 
late\years efficient machinery has been introduced for performing 
this process ; the final stage is the “drying,” which is generally 
performed by suitable machinery and by means of artificial heat. 
The tea*has, before packing for exportation, to undergo a sorting 
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operation, in which the different sizes and qualities of leaves are 
separated from one another by sifting ; this sifting enables the 
manufacturer to class his teas under the different well-known 
titles of Flowery Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, Pekoe, Souchong, 
Congou, and Bohea, which titles do not, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, describe each a tea grown and prepared in a particular 
manner, but merely show what description of leaves are being 
dealt in ; thus the half-opened leaf-buds at the extremity of a 
shoot make Flowery Pekoe, those next below them on the shoot 
Orange Pekoe, and so on down to Bohea, which consists of the 
lower and older leaves. ; 

There is but little difference in the processes employed in the 
tea manufactories in the various parts of India ; in the North- 
West, however, a much larger proportion of the leaves are made 
into green tea than is the case in Assam and Bengal ; the reason 
for this is that, owing to the situation of the plantations in 
Kangra, Kumaun, and Garwhal a great portion of the tea crops 
from those districts is disposed of for the Central Asian market, 
through Afghan and other traders who visit the plantations in 
person and make their bargains. For this market green teas are 
more suited than black, and in some cases artificial colouring has 
to be resorted to in order to please these traders. It was for 
some years supposed that all green tea was made by adding 
artificial colouring matter—such as Prussian blue, turmeric, and 
gypsum—to the black teas, but it was long ago proved by many 
travellers and writers, that the Chinese never add colouring 
matter to the green teas intended for their own use, and only did 
so to those intended for the. European market, because the mer- 
chants, apparently judging by the colour only, preferred teas so 
doctored. It was also, at one time, supposed that green and 
black teas were respectively the produce of different. species of 
the plant, but the truth is, that both green and black tea can be 
made at will from the same plant, by merely subjecting the 
leaves, after gathering, to a different course of treatment, those 
intended for green tea not being allowed to ferment while drying, 
and thus preserving more of their natural colour, while in the 
preparation of black tea a partial fermentation is allowed to take 
place after rolling the leaves. 

_ In the early days of tea-planting, magnificent estimates of the 
probable yield of manufactured tea per acre of plantation were 
formed ; 400 and even 600 Ibs. per acre were considered to be by 
no means too high figures ; it is true that as large a yield as the 
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higher of these amounts is reached on certain small areas and 
under favourable circumstances, but the average yield for the 
whole of India is little, if anything, above 250 lbs. per acre, and 
may be said to vary from as low as 80 Ibs. in the Hazaribagh 
District of Bengal, to about 325 Ibs. in Darjiling. 

_ Owing to the difficulty of obtaining accurate returns from the 
various proprietors of tea plantations, it is impossible to give 
absolutely trustworthy statistics, showing the total area under 
cultivation atone and the same date; the figures given below 
are in most cases those of Dr. W. W. Hunter, in his recently 
published “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” which also contains 
much other valuable information on the subject. 

The principal tea-producing districts of India may be roughly 
divided into five principal groups, the first in importance of 
which is the North-Eastern group, consisting of the province of 
Assam, in which may be included the plantations of Sibs4gar, 
Lakhimpur, Sylhet, C&ch4r, Darrung, K4mrap, and Nowgong. 
In 1878, Assam, including the Brahmaputra and Barak valleys, 
contained 1,718 separate tea estates, covering a total area of 
736,082 acres, out of which 538,961 acres were actually fit for 
cultivation ; for the same year the total outturn was 23,352,298 
Ibs. of manufactured tea, or an average of 286 lbs. per acre 
under the mature plant. The most productive of the districts 
included in this amount are those of Sibs4gar, Lakhimpur, 
Sylhet, and C4chér ; in the latter district, in 1874, the total area 
taken up for tea-gardens was no less than 206,067 acres, of which 
30,066 acres were actually planted. ; the outturn of manufactured 
tea for that year being 5,974,829 lbs. It was calculated that at 


_ that time no less a sum. than 250,000/. was annually introduced 


into the district through the means of this industry. In the 
Sibs4gar district, in the same year, there were 108,050 acres 
taken up and 22,573 acres actually planted; here. the total 
outturn for that year was 4,976,419 lbs. of manufactured tea. 

_ The next group in point of importance consists. of the districts 
situated in Bengal, viz., Darjiling, Chittagong, Hazaribagh, © 
Jalpaiguri, and Lohardaga ; in this group in 1877-78 there 
were 22] gardens, occupying an area of 62,642 acres, of which 
20,462 acres were under the mature plant ; the total outturn of 
manufactured tea was 5,768,654 lbs., or an average of 282 Ibs. 
per acre under, the mature plant, "The most important of the 
distriets in this. group. is that,of the. Darjiling Hills, the lower 
slopes: ¥ which are. everywhere. covered. with, tea-gardens, and, 
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indeed, the staple industry of the district is the culture and 
manufacture of tea; in 1875 there were 22,162 acres under 
cultivation, with an outturn of 4,600,758 lbs., and the outturn has 
since increased, though it is stated that the quality is not so good 
as formerly. In the Chittagong District, also, the culture and 
manufacture have steadily increased, the exports of manufac- 
tured tea in 1868-69 having been only 502 chests, and having 
risen five years later to 4,427 chests. In the remaining districts 
of the Bengal group the amount grown is small though steadily 
advancing. 

The third group is that of the Punjab districts, principally 
the Kangra and Kullu valleys, in which there were in 1877-78, 
10,046 acres under tea, with a total outturn of 1,113,106 lbs., 
quite two-thifds of which found its way to the Central Asian 
market. 

The fourth, or North-West Province group, includes Kumaun, 
Garwhal, and Dehra Din, which, together, produced in 1879 
about one and three-quarter millions pounds of manufactured 
tea. 

The last group is that situated in the Madras Presidency, 
principally in the Nilgiri Hills, where the first tea-garden was 
opened in 1851 ; there are now about 3,500 acres actually under 
tea, of which about 2,000 are in full bearing. The total amount 
of tea exported from the Madras Presidency in 1877-78 is 
returned as 183,178 Ibs., valued at 19,308/., while the exports 
from Calcutta for the rest of India were in the same year 
33,459,075 Ibs., valued at 3,044,571/.; this was exclusive of 
1,217,840 Ibs. exported from the Punjab and North-Western 
India to Central Asia. In 1879-80 the exports of Indian tea to 
Great Britain had risen to 40,000,000 Ibs., and the 1880 crop, 
available for export in March, 1881, was estimated to exceed 
42,000,000 Ibs. 

It will be seen from the above figures with what gigantic 
strides this industry has advanced; indeed, as there is practically 
no limit to the importance it may assume, inasmuch as there are 
still many thousands of acres of land suitable for tea culture to 
be obtained in India, it bids fair one day to be a formidable rival 
to the old-established China tea trade. Indian teas generally 
command a somewhat higher price in the London market than 
do the Chinese teas, and the growing importance of the Indian 
tea trade as compared with the Chinese may be gathered from 
the fact that, whereas in 1872 the imports of Indian tea to 
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England were to those of China tea in the proportion of 1 to 
9°7, the proportion has increased steadily year by year, until, in 
1878, it was as 1 to 4°7. 

Unfortunately the increased production of tea has had the 
customary effect of somewhat lowering its market value, and 
this, coupled with the difficulty often experienced in India of 
obtaining sufficient labour except at increased wages, has had 
the effect, for the time, of much reducing the tea-planters’ 
profits. To endeavour to remedy this state of things is the 
object of the recently established Calcutta Tea Syndicate, which 
represents the interests of the tea-growers and is endeavouring 
to introduce their produce into places where it is as yet un- 
known. With some assistance from the Government of India, 
they succeeded in availing themselves of the opportunity offered 
them by the exhibition lately held at Melbourne, and their teas 
have been since welcomed in the Australian markets. The 
Syndicate recently applied to the Government of India for a 
small grant to assist them in endeavouring to introduce their 
teas into the markets of the United States and Canada; they 
intended to send to America an expert who was thoroughly con- 
versant with the Indian tea market, who was to furnish them 
with detailed particulars of the requirements in that country, so 
that their proposed operations might be conducted with a fuller 
knowledge of the class of tea likely to be appreciated, than 
could be obtained by mere correspondence. The Government, 
while agreeing to make a small grant, stated that their object 
was merely to aid in setting the trade in motion, its further 
development, when once established, being left to private enter- 
prise. 

II. CuincHona. 


The valuable medicinal qualities possessed by the substance 
known as Peruvian bark, first became known in Europe about 
the year 1640 in consequence of a wonderful cure worked by it. 
two years previously on the wife of the Count of Chinchon, at 
that time Spanish Viceroy of Peru. The Countess had been for 
some time very ill with an intermittent fever which refused to 
yield to any of the remedies within her reach; the news soon 
reached the Jesuits of the province of Loxa, who, among other 
secrets with which they were acquainted, knew something of the 
healing properties of the bark of a tree called by the natives 
quinaguina, or “bark of bark.” So the Corregidor of Loxa 
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quickly sent a parcel of this bark to the Countess at her palace 
in Lima, and its use was quickly followed by the happiest results, 
the lady being shortly completely cured. She returned to Spain 
shortly afterwards, and her physician, Dr. Juan de Vega, who 
accompanied her, brought with him a large supply of the precious 
bark which he sold in Spain at a high price ; the Countess, more- 
over, mindful of the benefit she had experienced from its use, 
_ administered—always with successful results—doses of the bark 
to the sufferers from ague on her husband’s estates in the marshy 
valley of the Tagus. It was mainly through this action of hers 
that the virtues of the medicine became spread throughout 
Europe, and in memory of the good she had done the. great 
botanist, Linnzeus, determined to name the genus which yields 
the bark Chinchona in honour of the lady who had made it known 
—the Countess of Chinchon. But it happened, unfortunately, 
that Linneus had received inaccurate information with regard 
to the spelling of the lady’s name, and thus it came to pass that 
he named the genus by mistake Cinchona, and as his error was 
not pointed out until the very year of his death it remained 
uncorrected, and the genus has retained the spelling which he 
would have been the first to correct had he known of his:mis- 
take. 

The natural habitat of the chinchona trees is that region of 
South America which extends from about 19° S. to about 10° N. 
latitude ; the trees grow in forests exclusively on the mountain 
slopes of the Andes, at heights varying from 2,500 to 9,000 feet 
above the sea level, and occupying a long and narrow belt in the 
form of an are of a circle, having its convexity towards the west; 
this belt may be said to be subdivided into districts, each of 
which appears to be more favourable to the growth of a distinct 
species of the genus. These species are very numerous, their 
numbers, including varieties of the same species, according to a 
list published in 1870 by Dr. Weddell, being more than sixty, but 
the produce of all these species are commercially classed under five 

separate heads, viz., crown, grey, white, yellow, and red chinchona 
barks, and the principal species which produce these varieties 
are C. officinalis, with its varieties Condaminea, Bonplandiana 
and crispa; C. nitida, C. micrantha, C. Peruviana, C. Calisaya, 
C. Pitayensis, C. lancifolia, C. cordifolia, and C. succirubra. The 
active febrifuge principle. of all these barks consists of certain 


alkaloids, which occur in varying proportions in the different 
species ; the alkaloids are known to scientific men as quinine, 
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The first three of 
these are almost equal in their febrifuge qualities, and the fourth 
possesses the same qualities only in a slightly less degree. : 

The important results. likely to attend. the introduction of 
these valuable trees into other parts of the world than their 
native country became apparent to several scientific-men long 
before any attempts at their acclimatization were made, and indeed 
it is probable that no earnest endeavours to introduce them into 
India might ever have been made had it not been for the reports 
brought to Europe by travellers concerning. the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the South American chinchona forests, which. was taking 
place at so rapid a rate as in course of time to. threaten their 
entire extermination. This destruction was caused entirely by 
the bark hunters, who, in their greedy search after present gain, 

were utterly careless as to the future, and in order to’save them- 
selves a little trouble were in the habit of leaving the trees 
standing and stripping the bark off them, thus leaving them to 
perish by rot ; in cases where they did fell the trees, they would 

sometimes not care to remove the bark from the side which 
touched the ground as that would have involved the trouble of 
turning the trees over. It should be understood that the mere 
felling of the trees would not have tended to the extirpation of - 
the genus if it had been done with care, for if the stem is hewed 
close to the root a number of shoots Spring up, and are, after a 
few years’ rest, ready, in their. for cutting, but when the bark 
is removed from standing trees these are rapidly attacked’ by rot 
and. insects which penetrate, and i in time completely destroy, both 
stems and roots, - 

The first.idea of introducing the chinchona plints into ‘Indian 
appears to have occurred to Dr. Ainslie, who published a “ ‘Materia 
Medica”. about the end. of the last century, and ‘who in it re- 
gretted that no attempt had been made.to rear in India those 
articles of the Materia Medica which were then solely obtained 
from America. In 1839 Dr. Forbes Royle pointed out the 
possibility of rearing chinchona plants in India, and suggested 
the Nilgiri Hills as a suitable site for an experimental plantation, 
continuing to urge the trial of the experiment up to the time of 
his death in 1857. A few efforts were made to obtain plants from 
Peru i in 1852 and 1853, and in the latter year six plants, raised 
from seeds, brought by Dr, Weddell from Bolivia, were sent out 
to Calcutta by the Horticultural Societies of Edinburgh and 
London; the plants reached Calcutta safely, but died before they 
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reached Darjiling, where it had been intended to plant them 
out. 

At about the same time the Dutch Government resolved to 
take some steps with a view to introducing these plants to Java, 
and commissioned M. Hasskarl to visit Peru and collect plants 
and seeds of as many varieties as possible ; accordingly M. Hass- 
karl sailed for Lima and crossed the Andes, but unfortunately 
reached the chinchona region at a point where the most valuable 
species did not grow. He collected a large quantity of seeds and 
plants of such species as he found during the years 1853 and 
1854, and succeeded in landing them safely-in Java, where he 
selected a site for a plantation. The cultivation was, however, 
at first a complete failure, owing to mistakes made both in regard 
to the site selected and in the treatment adopted ; but after a 
couple of years a new site was chosen, and under a different 
kind of treatment the plants began to thrive to such an extent, 
that at the end of 1860 there were nearly 950,000 plants 
growing in Java, and the cultivation has steadily progressed 
since then, though the majority of the plants unfortusately 
belonged to a species named C. Pahudiana, which was eventually 
found to be hardly worth propagating owing to its poor yield of 
alkaloids. 

During the greater part of this time no steps were being taken 
towards the introduction of the plants into India, and it may be 
said that they would probably not yet have been introduced there, 
or, at any rate, their culture could not have reached anything 
like its present stage had it not been for the indefatigable exer- 
tions of Mr. Clements Markham, a gentleman who from long 
experience in exploring the Peruvian forests in his pursuit of 
antiquarian and ethnological information, was intimately ac- 

-quainted with the natural home of the chinchona trees. A detailed 
account of his experiences and of the difficulties he met with, as 
well as much information concerning what has been done in the 

way of introducing these valuable plants into India and other 
countries, will be found in his work entitled “ Peruvian Bark— 

~ a Popular Account of the Introduction of Chinchona Cultivation 
- into British India,” published in 1880. 

Mr. Markham’s attention was first drawn to the importance of 


__. introducing chinchona into India in the year 1859, and in that 


% year he was entrusted by the Secretary of State for India with 
a commission to endeavour to effect its introduction, and he re- 
visited South America, accompanied by an experienced gardener, 
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named John Weir, with whose assistance he determined to 
explore the Calisaya region, the bark from which was reported 
to be the richest in alkaloids, He further arranged that Mr 
Spruce, a traveller and botanist, who was well acquainted with 
South America, should explore the red bark forests, accom- 
panied by Mr. Cross. A third explorer, Mr. Pritchett, was at - 
the same time deputed to examine the grey bark forests near 
Huanaco. The three parties all met with great difficulties on 
their routes, particularly through the’ intense jealousy of the 
natives, who were strongly opposed to any plants or seeds of the 
valuable species leaving the country; nevertheless, they were in 
time successful, and Mr. Markham obtained a large ‘collection of — 
C. Calisaya plants, which he managed to convey to the coast, and 
thence by a circuitous route to India. ‘This circuitous route, 
which might have been avoided by the ‘provision of a special 
steamer, had the effect of killing all the plants before they 
reached India, so that: the species had to be propagated from 
seeds which Mr, Markham had arranged should be sent to him 
the following year. Mr. Pritchett’s collection of the grey bark 
species, C, micrantha, Peruviana, and nitida, was not more suc- 
cessful ; the trees all perished on their voyage, and the propaga- 
tion had to be carried on by means of seeds. Mr. Spruce and 
Mr, Cross fortunately succeeded better, and managed at a more 
favourable time of year to get a large collection of cuttings and 
seeds of C, succirubra safely to India. Mr. Cross subsequently 
made other voyages to South America and procured seeds and 
plants of other valuable varieties, notably of the Santa Fé variety 
of Calisaya, which have been reared at Kew, and from thence 
sent out to India. 

Mr, Markham selected sites suitable for chinchona plantations 
in the Nilgiri Hills in 1860, and subsequently at other places in 
the Madras Presidency, andthe young plants and seeds were there 
placed under the charge of Mr. McIvor, who was so successful in 
their propagation that, in April, 1862, he was able to'report that 
there were no less than 31,495 plants of various species under his 
charge, and as the area of ‘the plantations was steadily increased 
year by year up to 1870 the number of plants increased in like :” 

roportion, so that at the end of the year 1873-74 the total 
umber of plants of all species in the Nilgiri plantations was 
1,190,458. After the year 1870 the Government discontinued the - 
further extension of the plantations, except as regarded new and 
valuable species such as Pitayensis, angustifolia, and recently 
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C. Ledgeriana, a variety of the Calisaya species, which was found 
to be exceptionally rich in alkaloids. . 
Large numbers of the plants have been yearly distributed to 
other public plantations and to numerous private growers, so 
that the number of plants in the Government plantations has 
now been again reduced to 540,772, which during the year 
1879-80 yielded 179,299 Ibs. of dry bark, nearly all of which was . 
shipped to the home market, where it has fetched good prices. 
The entire cost of the Government plantations in the Nilgiris 
has now been recouped by the sales of plants and bark, and in 
addition the estates themselves are valued at 500,000/. The 
principal species which are grown in the Nilgiris are C. succirubra 
and oficinalis, with a small number of plants of Calisaya and 
micrantha, In the Bengal Presidency chinchona cultivation was 
commenced in 186], when a few seeds reached the Botanical 
Gardens, Calcutta, and were there reared, while during the same 
year Dr. Anderson, superintendent of the gardens, visited Java 
and the Nilgiris and procured a supply of young plants of 
different species ; he soon afterwards recommended the establish- 
ment of a plantation in the Darjiling Hills, and here, after 
several experiments and failures, he at length succeeded in 
finding some suitable sites, and the work of propagation was 
carried on with such vigour that, according to the latest reports 
(for the year 1880-81), the Darjiling plantations contained 
4,677,720 trees, of which the greater number were of the red 
bark or succirubra species, but a considerable number were of the 
more valuable Calisaya species, which appears likely to prosper 
in that part of India. The produce of dry bark in these planta- 
tions during the year was 377,525 lbs., a portion of which was 
sent to the London market, but the greater part was transferred 
to the Government factory for use by the Army Medical Depart- 
ments. The importance of securing a cheap febrifuge to replace 
the expensive quinine had long been recognised, and became 
more manifest when it was seen that the variety of chinchona 
which seemed to thrive best at Darjiling was the succirubra, 
which, though very rich in its total yield of alkaloids was com- 
paratively poor in quinine proper; experiments were therefore 
conducted at Mr. Markham’s suggestion, with a view to investi- 
gating the medicinal value of the several alkaloids, and the result 
proved that a most efficacious febrifuge could be compounded 
consisting mainly of the alkaloids chinchonidine and chincho- 
yine, with only a small proportion of quinine, at a cost of less , 
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than one rupee per ounce. This febrifuge is, therefore, manufac- 
tured at the Darjiling Government factory, and is largely used 
throughout India, both in Government Hospitals and by the 
public ; its use instead of quinine in Government establishments 
is calculated to have effected arendy a saving of more than six- 
teen lakhs of rupees. 

The introduction of chinchona into India has thus proved a 
great success and has been the means of saving a vast number of 
lives. The Government of India has opened the way for private 
planters and traders, who have not been slow to profit by the 
example set them; already numerous private plantations have 
sprung up and are thriving in different parts of India and in 
Ceylon, and the result will undoubtedly be in time that a valu- 
able medicine will be brought more within the reach of everyone, 
while those who have employed their capital and their labour in 
bringing about this result will have received an ample return for 
their outlay. 


III. Tasar SILK. 


There is no doubt that the product of the silkworm was first 
utilised for the manufacture of textile fabrics in China, and that 
at a very early period—indeed, according to some Chinese writers, 
as early as two thousand seven hundred years before the Christian 
era-—and it is probable that at a very early date, of which there 
is no record, the use of silk passed from China across the Hima- 
layas into India, for in some of the early Sanscrit works silk is 
spoken of by a name which means “cloth of China.” The East 
India Company early recognised the great importance of doing 
all in their power to encourage the industry, which they found 
established in India, of rearing silkworms and turning their pro- — 
duce into saleable merchandise. As early as 1769 some Italian 
silk reelers were brought to India to teach the natives the method 
of reeling practised in Italy, and by degrees the Company estab- 
lished a large number of silk filatures, where cocoons were 
purchased from the native breeders, and also a number of factories 
where the produce was woven into fabrics. In 1837 the Company, 
in consequence of their new charter obtained a few years pre- — 
viously, disposed of their various. factories and filatures, and these 
have since remained in the hands of private merchants. 

The silkworms reared at this time were all of the species 
reared also in China, and known as Bombyx mori, or the mulberry 
Bombyx, so called from the fact that mulberry leaves form their 
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sole food. The same species is still reared in many parts of 
India—principally the Rajshahi and Burdwan Divisions of Bengal 
—and this necessitates the cultivation of. large quantities of mul- 
berry trees, or rather shrubs, for the mulberry leaf is produced by 
a species of mulberry quite different to that which bears fruit in 
England, and it is little more than a shrub. _ 

But besides these mulberry, or, as they may be called, domesti- 
cated silkworms, there are a good many species of silkworms 
which are indigenous to India, and are found in a wild state in 
the jungles in various parts of the country where they subsist, 
not on mulberry leaves, but on the leaves of various trees which 
flourish without any attention from the hand of man. The most 
commonly known of these is the Tasar worm, Antherea paphia, 
which yields the creamy or light brown silk which has for some 
years been well known in London as a material for ladies’ dresses 
under the variously spelled name of tusser, tusseh, or tussore; in 
its natural state this worm feeds on the leaves of various forest 
trees, such as the sdé/ (Shorea robusta) and baer (Zizyphus jujuba), 
but it has been in many parts of India brought into a half 
domesticated state, and is then mainly reared on the leaves of the 
dsan (Terminalia alata). The worms are exposed to very many 
enemies, such as birds and insects of various kinds, and many 
devices have to be resorted to in order to protect them from these 
during the period of their growth. The three other best known 
varieties of wild silk are the Eria, the Atlas, and the Moonga 
or Muga. The Eria silk is the produce of the Attacus cynthia or 
ricint, which feeds on the leaves of the castor-oil plant or Ricinus 
communis, and is found principally in Assam and the sub- 
Himalayan districts, and in some parts of Lower Bengal, as also 
in the extreme south of India. The Atlas silk is the produce 
of the Attacus atlas, which is found throughout the Madras 
Presidency, in Arracan, and in several of the sub-Himalayan 
districts, where it appears to feed on the leaves of many kinds of 
shrubs and trees, and the Muga silk is produced by the Saturnia 
assama, feeding mainly on the sém tree ; this species is almost 
confined to Assam and the Dehra Dun. 

These three species, though all yielding good silk, and probably 
capable of considerable extension both as regards the districts in 
which they are reared, and as regards the extent to which they 
are cultivated, are none of them nearly equal in importance to 
the first species mentioned above—the Tasar—which is either 
found or reared in nearly every part of India except the 
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North-Western Provinces and a small portion of Central India, 
and the produce of which would long ago have been far better 
known than it is in Europe had it not been for two principal 
causes, viz., the coarse nature’ and unequal texture of the 
fabrics caused by the imperfect nature of the native processes 
of reeling and spinning, and the difficulty, or indeed apparent 
impossibility, of getting it to take any dye. But both these 
difficulties have, within the last few years, been surmounted, 
mainly by the unremitting efforts of Mr. Thomas Wardle, of 
Leek, in Staffordshire, who stands in the first rank of those who 
have laboured for years in the endeavour to extend the use of 
this material. Mr. Wardle’s first efforts were directed towards 
attempting to improve the texture of the fabrics by removing 
that irregularity of surface which is not really a blemish, but 
which, owing to the perfection of mechanical processes to which 
we Europeans have been gradually accustomed, appears in our 
eyes to be a great defect. He succeeded after some time in getting 
some Indian Tasar cocoons reeled by the Italian system, and was 
himself astonished at the exceeding fineness and regularity of the 
produce. This discovery at once raised the value of the cocoons 
in the European market, and endeavours have been made to 
introduce the improved system of reeling into India. His next 
experiments were in the direction of imparting some colour besides 
its natural tint to the silk, and he endeavoured above everything 
to use as dyes native Indian colours and colouring matters ; his 
experiments in this respect were most successful, and not only has 
he managed to dye pieces of Tasar silk in all the most artistic 
plain shades of colour, but also he has introduced a completely 
new mode of decoration by printing on the silk in colours from 
native designs. Thus the Tasar silk piece-goods are now adapted 
to many purposes, such as dresses, curtains, and hangings and 
materials for covering furniture, while the waste silk has been 
utilised for carpets of most harmonious tints, which are practically 
indestructible, and even asa material for manufacturing imitation 
seal-skin, for which purpose it is far better adapted than is the 
jute fibre which was formerly used. :" 
It is provoking that, owing to the apathy and want of com- 
mercial enterprise of the natives of India, all the information 
which has been gathered concerning the wild silks of India, and 
the successful experiments for their application in the arts, should 
have been mainly beneficial to China rather than to India; but - 
it is to be hoped that, inasmuch as in various parts both of India 
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and of Europe there are zealous workers who are endeavouring to 
extend the Indian silk industry, this state of things will not last. 
Indeed, since the Paris Exhibition of 1878, when Mr. Wardle ex- 
hibited a case of specimens of raw and manufactured Tasar silks of 
all shades, and Dr. (now Sir George) Birdwood drew attention to 
the subject in his “ Handbook to the Indian Section,” there has 
been a marked increase in the imports of Tasar silk from India 
to Europe. Thus, according to the Calcutta customs returns, the 
exports of Tasar cocoons and Tasar waste in 1878-79 were only 
4,429 lbs., while in 1879-80 they had risen to 11,815 lbs., and 
during the first four months of the year 1880-81, 6,084 Ibs. had 
already been exported. It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of Tasar silk exported, as it is not specified in the ship- 
ping bills separately from other raw silk. But, according to a 
recent letter from the collector of customs at Calcutta, it has been 
estimated that the total exports of Tasar silk from Calcutta were, 
in 1878, 7,466 Ibs., in 1879, 18,664 Ibs., and in 1880, 79,146 Ibs. 
The great importance of developing the raw produce of India 
cannot be too strongly urged, especially in view of the recent 
decline in her manufactures ; it must be an immense benefit to 
ourselves to derive as many as possible of the raw materials of 
our home manufactures front our own colonies and dependencies, 
for though the exports from the mother country may for a time 
show a decline, yet if the natural productions and manufactures 
which Englishmen are promoting in different parts of the British 
Empire are flourishing, there is no real falling off of English 
production and wealth, inasmuch as the profits of English enter- 
prise, wherever made within the limits of the Empire, all tend 
to concentration in the mother country. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association Mr. Wather- 
_stone drew attention to the progress of the German societies of 
commercial geography which publish reports from their agents 
in all the principal commercial centres on all matters connected 
with the trade requirements of their districts. If some such 
system were adopted in England, it would immensely facilitate the 
acquirement of knowledge on subjects akin to those treated of in 
the present paper by all who were desirous of settling or of 
employing their capital in India or the colonies, and would thus 
serve to extend commercial enterprise. 


J. R. 
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THE CENSUS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Ir is difficult in these days of progress and enlightenment to 
understand the opposition offered in past years to such an obviously 
useful proceeding as the numbering of the people, now known as 
the Census, and yet when 150 years ago the first suggestion was 
made in Parliament in favour of such a proceeding it excited as 
much antagonism as the permissive legislation in favour of rail- 
ways, or the comparatively harmless proposal to supersede the 
antique oil lamps in the streets of London by the use of gas. 
The arguments, if indeed they were worthy of the name, advanced 
against Mr. Potter's Census Bill, introduced in the House of 
Commons. on March 30th, 1753, carried in many cases their own 
refutation with them ; but, strange to say, although the measure 
was passed in the Commons ‘and received the support of the 
Government of the day, it was thrown out in the House of Lords 
on the second reading. Mr. Thornton, the member for York, 
urged against the proposal that the men who made it were “ pre- 
sumptuous and abandoned,” while he characterised the Bill itself 
as “totally subversive of the last remains of English liberty, as 
an excuse for the imposition of new taxes, as the most effectual 
engine of rapacity’ and oppression ever used against an injured 
people, and as an annual register to acquaint our enemies abroad 
with our weakness.” As if to give a climax to these sinister 
criticisms Mr. Matthew: Ridley, speaking as the mouthpiece of 
the people of Newcastle-on-Tyne, said that “they looked upon 
the proposal as ominous, and feared lest some public misfortune 
or an epidemical distemper should follow the numbering.” If it 
were not, as we have said, that the use of the steam locomo- 
tive, the spread of elementary education, gas-lighting, and, in a 
word, nearly all schemes for the public good have on their first 
suggestion been greeted with similar hard words, and even darker 
prophecies, we should be compelled to seek in medical history for 
some explanation of such an apparent hallucination ; but when 
reduced to its elements the’opposition would seem to have been . 
the simple expression of that strange conservatism of instinct © 

which has in every age of English history made the work of the 
reformer, whether religious, political, or social, prodigiously 
difficult, and has surrounded him with obstacles conjured up 
where they did not already exist by the very men who might 
have been expected to stand by him and strengthen his hands. 
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So complete, however, was the effect of this crushing defeat that 
Mr. Potter retired from the contest, and his humble little Bill, 
which was simply a proposal “for taking and registering an 
annual account of the total number of the people, and of the 
total number of marriages, births, and deaths, and also of the 
total number of the poor receiving alms from every parish and 
extra-parochial place in Great Britain”—a task now performed 
altogether apart from the decennial Census by the Registrar- 
General and the Local Government Board—was for the time 
abandoned. That the opponents of what is now seen to bea 
beneficial and useful method of attaining to a trustworthy know- 
ledge of the state of the country, and of enabling us as a nation 
to anticipate our needs, and to provide for their supply, were 
men with a singular mental warp seems more than probable ; in 
fact, it may be said of some of them, as Lord Macaulay wrote 
in his refutation of Sadler’s absurd and erroneous theories on 
the growth of population, “His blunders are diverting, his 
excuses exquisitely comic ; but his anger is the most grotésque 
exhibition that we ever saw. He foams at the mouth with the 
love of truth, and vindicates the Divine benevolence with a most 
edifying heartiness of hatred.” Unfortunately, however, there 
was in the days of Mr. Thornton’s tilt against the Census takers 
no Macaulay to expose the fallacies of his figures, to laugh his 
fears to scorn, and to refute his shallow arguments, and thus it 
came to pass that the rejection of the Bill of 1753 was followed 
by a complete neglect of the question until, in November, 1800, it 
was revived, and the first Census was resolved upon. At that 
time the famous treatise of Malthus, published anonymously in 
1798, was creating general interest, and the passing of the 
Population Bill of Mr. Abbot, member for Helston, in Novem- 
ber, 1800, was followed in 1801 by the first of the Censuses, of 
which that taken in 1881 forms the ninth. The decennial repeti- 
tion of the process has naturally added to its completeness, and 
although i in some points there has been a loss of information, as 
in regard to the religious profession of the people which since 
1851 has only been taken in Ireland, the general value of 
the work has been increased, and we have now, for example, 
an Imperial Census, the whole of the dependencies and posses- 
sions of the United Kingdom having been included in the 
numbering for the first time in 1871. In our present paper we 
can only note some of the general results of the Census of 1881 
as far as the United. Kingdom itself is concerned, the Prelimi- 
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nary Report only being available, and it is probable that a con- 
siderable interval will elapse before the completed returns are 
published with the deductions drawn from them. . 

The Census was taken on the night of Sunday, April 3rd, the 
day exactly answering to that on which the numbering of 1871 
took place. The choice of this Sunday in the spring-tide of the 
year for the purpose is, it may be remarked, due to no arbitrary 
decision on the part of the Government or of the Registrar- 
General and his officials, but is a matter of expediency, as, 
although many statists hold that the first day of the year would 
be best fitted for the purpose, the difficulty of reaching the less 
accessible country districts in winter to deliver and collect the 
papers would form an insuperable barrier to the efficient perform- 
ance of a task in which everything depends on the completeness 
and finality of the returns. The work done on this “ night to be 
remembered” was, we are assured, “carried out with complete 
success, and without more than the ordinary friction,” and the 
signataries of the Report—among whom we find Sir Brydges 
Henniker as Registrar-General in succession to Mr. Graham, and 
from whom we miss the time-honoured name of Dr. Farr— 
state that they have reason to believe that the figures submitted 
‘are as accurate as those obtained on any previous occasion, if not, 
indeed, more accurate, owing to the gradual dying out of the 
prejudices which hung about the earlier Censuses. In accepting 
this assurance we must, of course, conclude that the complaints 
made in the newspapers in the week following the Census of the 
non-delivery or non-collection of the schedules were investigated, 
and that the evil where it existed was remedied. The difficulties in 
the way of the enumerators are still far from inconsiderable, even 
apart from the defective returns due to crass ignorance or blind 
obstinacy, and while in a town with an active and intelligent 
municipal body, where the streets are properly mapped out and 
named, and the houses duly numbered, the mechanical obstacles 
are few, there are many cases, both of urban and rural districts 
where the absence of such arrangements makes the work very 
difficult of performance. As far as the figures at present pub- _ 
lished are concerned it may be well to point out that they are ~ 
printed from the unrevised returns of the local registrars, who 
obtained them by casting up the entries in the enumeration 
books of their respective areas. Before the final tables are 
issued each enumeration book will’ be carefully read through by 
the experts employed at the central Census Offices in London: 
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Edinburgh, and Dublin ; all errors which can be detected will be 
_ corrected, and a fresh casting of the entries made. Judging, 

however, by the comparatively slight differences which have been 
found in the final as compared with the preliminary returns on 
previous occasions, the figures in the aggregate are not likely to 
be very seriously affected, the difference between the revised and 
unrevised totals in 1871 for England and Wales, amounting only 
to 8,158, a very slight leakage in a total of 22,712, 266. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Looking first at the results of the Census in England and 
Wales, we find that the number of persons returned as living at 
midnight on April 3rd* was 25,968,286, an increase of 3,256,020 
or 14°34 per cent. upon the figures of 1871, and an addition equal 
to the population of what is technically termed “Greater London,” 
that is to say, the district within 12 miles round the centre of the 
metropolis. Remembering that the population of England and 
Wales in 1801, when the first Census was taken, was 8,892,536, 
the increase seems marvellous, and wires acquirit ewndo seems still 
to be true, for despite all deterrents the rate of increase, which 
had become gradually less, is once more advancing with the 
growth of numbers, and stands higher than at any period since 
the decade of 1831-41, when it was 14°52. In 1841-51 it fell to 
12°65 ; in 1851-61 it was still further reduced to 11°93, but in 
1861-71 it rose to 13°19, and has during the ten years now closed 
arrived at 14°34, within °18 of the rate of 1831-41. The accuracy 
with which it is possible for statisticians to estimate the growth of 
the population by a nicely balanced calculation as to the influence 
of certain normal causes is proved by a comparison of the actual 
increase with the probable increase as foretold by the Census 
takers. . As an illustration, if we turn to the final report of the 
Census of 1871, issued in 1873, we find that, making allowance 
for the births, deaths, and migrations according to the normal 
rate based on the experience of seven decades, it was then 
estimated that “ unless some great perturbation intervene,”- which 
is always possible, there will be in the next ten years (¢.¢., 1871-81) 
an addition of 3,079,388 to the population of England and Wales, 
making the numbers by the estimate 26,600,098. Contrasting 
performance with promise we have an increase of 3,256,020, and 
a present total of 25,968,286, to which the strength of the army 


* By a curious error in the Preliminary Report of the Census, p. iii, it is a to be 
“the number living at midnight on April 4, 1881.” | 
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and navy have to be added, thus bringing up the gross total very 
near to the estimate. While, however, the rate of increase has 
varied the growth of the total population has been constant, and 
the following table will show how the onward march has been 
maintained :— 


Decade. Increase. Decade. | Increase. 
1801-11 ee 1,271,720 1841-51 ee 2,013,461 
1811-21 ee oe 1,835,980 1851-61 ee ee 2,138,615 
1821-381 1,896,561 1861-71 ee 2,646,042 
1831-41 .. ..| 2,017,351 1871-81 .. ..| 3,256,020 


In the course of the last half century the population of England 
and Wales has increased 86°9 per cent. Supposing that a similar 
rate of increase should be maintained the population enumerated 
on the 3rd of April, 1881, would be doubled in the year 1936, but 
toassume this would be to draw a bill on futurity which even the 
most enthusiastic statistician would hesitate to accept. 

The rate of increase in the aggregate population is influenced 
by two chief causes—the birth-rate and the death-rate—for, 
although a considerable factor in the final result, the effect of 
emigration and immigration is comparatively slight. Thus in 
arriving at the real cause of the high rate of growth in the last 
decade, we find it to be due to a high birth-rate and a low death- 
rate, as the following table of losses and gains will show :— 


Decade. Mean Annual Birth-rate.|Mean Annual Death-rate 


1841-51. 32°61 22°33 
1851-61 oe ee 34°15 22°25 
1861-71 ee ee 35°24 22°50 

21°27 


1871-81 ee 35°35 


The reduction in the death-rate of 1871-81 is equal to the 
survival of 299,385 persons, who, if the death-rate had been the 
same as in the preceding decade, would have died, while the 
higher, birth-rate involved an addition of 26,774 persons who 
would not have existed if the lower rate of 1861-71 had been 
maintained. The slight influence of such causes as emigration 
and other movements of the population upon the actual total is 
well exhibited by a comparison of the natural increment of 
the ten years—that is, the excess of the total births over the 
total deaths—with the net increase as shown by the enumeration, 
the differences between them being the actual loss by every form 


of leakage :— 
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Papulation of England Wales. 


As it would have | Equal to Equal 

Sear stood by natural an As actually to an Diffe- rence 
° increment if increase | enumerated. | increase} renee. per 

undisturbed. 


1861 20,188,335 20,066,224 
1871 22,791,284 13°58 22) 712,266 13°19 78,968 | +039 
1881 26,188,248 25, 968,286 


From this it is evident that as the increase in the last decade 
by the preponderance of births over deaths amounted to 15°08, 
and as the actual increase tested by the enumerators was found 
to be 14°34 per cent., the effect of emigration and immigration 
or_ other disturbing causes, only amounted to a loss of 0°74 per 
cent. 
Looking at the population i in its great sexual divisions we find 
the usual excess of females ; but it must be remembered that 
our present ‘figures are those of the Preliminary Report, and 
when in the final tabulation the army, navy, and merchant sea- 
men are added as a part of the population, the preponderance 
of women will be materially lessened. Taking the population 
actually sleeping within England and Wales as 25,968,266, we 
find it includes 12,624,754 males and 13,343,532 females, the 
balance being 718,778 to the credit of the latter, or 105‘7 females 
to every 100 males. The growth of population since 1851 has 
shown a steady though small increase in this same direction, the 
preponderance of females over males having risen in the three 
decades from. 104'2 in 1851, to 105°3 in 1861, 105°4 in 1871, and 
105°7 in 1881. At. the same time it is only just to point out 
that while the actual increase of the male population from 1871 
to 1881 was 14°16, and 14°50 of the female, this was largely due 
. to the excess of males over females in the emigrants, for if it had 
not been so the natural increment—the excess of births over 
deaths—was far greater, with the males than the females, being 
15°4 with the male population and only 14°8 per cent. of the 
female.,. This, proportion is borne out. by further calculations, 
showing that in the excess of emigrants over immigrants during 
the ten years, 138,324 were males and only 31,638 females. | 


County 


Turning from the whole country to its component uid we 
find the same widespread variety of increase and decrease which 
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has been noticeable at every Census, and which may be ascribed 
not merely to the growth of new branches of trade in particular 
spots, or the discovery of mineral wealth, but, on the other hand, 
where a reduction has taken place, to the influence of commercial 
treaties, and to the substitution of articles of foreign growth or 
manufacture for those of the home-worker. Looking first at 
general results, we find that the position of affairs differs mate- 
rially from that of 1871. At that date the only English counties 
in which the population had decreased were Cornwall and 
Huntingdon, whereas now we have a diminution in a decreasing 
ratio in Cornwall, Huntingdon, Herefordshire, Rutlandshire, 
Dorsetshire, Westmorland, Cambridgeshire, and Shropshire ; 

while in the Principality, where in 1871 only three counties, 
Anglesea, Brecon, and Pembroke had lost ground, there are now 
six which report a falling off. The following table shows the 
rate of decrease per cent. in the fourteen counties eae in 
the order of diminution :— 


Cornwall 9*1 ' Montgomery .. 2°7 

Radnor... ee ee 7 4 ‘Dorset . 2 4 

Huntingdon .. 6°4 Westmorland. . S18 

Brecknock eo . 3 6 Pembroke ee ee 0 2 o) 
Hereford 3°5 Anglesea oe 

Rutland 2°9 


The rate of increase differs marvellously, from 0°2 per cent. in 
Buckinghamshire ‘up to 31°5 in Surrey, 28°6 in Glamorgan, 26°6 
in Durham, 23°5 in Essex, 22°6.in Notts 22°5 in Lancashire, and 
21°5 in Derbyshire. In Leicestershire, Yorkshire, Merioneth- 
shire, Sussex, Warwickshire, Kent, Middlesex, Cheshire, Stafford- 
shire, Cumberland, Northumberland, Carnarvonshire, Worcester- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and ‘Berkshire, the rate of increase 
varied from 19'2 in the first down to 11°2 in the last, and in the 
remaining counties it ranged by a gradual rate of decrease 
from 9°0 in Hampshire down to 0°2 in Buckinghamshire. The 
absolute increase shows remarkable differences. In Surrey, 
which has made the largest growth in proportion to its popula- 
tion in the previous decade, the net addition is 344,207; but. 
Lancashire, which stands ‘sixth on the list of proportional in- 
crease has the largest actual increment, having risen by 634,730. 
Yorkshire comes next with 449,954 ; Middlesex stands a little 
above Surrey as one of the two counties with a growth of between 
800,000 and 400,000. There is no county in England with an 
increase between 200,000 and 300,000, but a 100,000 and 
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200,000 we have in varying proportion from 102,999 up to 
182,497, Warwick, Essex, Glamorgan, Stafford, Kent, and Dur- 
ham. An increase of between 50,000 and 100,000 has taken place 
in numbers ranging from 51,707 up to 82,036, in Leicestershire, 
Nottingham, Sussex, Derby, and Cheshire. From 10,000 to 
50,000 we find Hertfordshire, Carnarvonshire, Monmouthshire, 
Berkshire, Northamptonshire, Cumberland, Lincolnshire, Glou- 
cestershire, Worcestershire, and Hampshire. In the remaining 
counties the increase ranges from 1,000 to 10,000, with the single 
exception of Buckinghamshire, where the growth is below 1,000. 
Comparing the actual growth in the two decades 1861-71 and 
1871-81 we find some startling instances of increase and decrease. 
Bedfordshire, which had increased by 10,969, now only boasts of 
a growth of 3,204; Bucks, which had risen by 7,877, of only 398 ; 
Cambridgeshire, which had increased by 10,330, has decreased 
by 1,481; and Cornwall, which had lost 7,292, has now lost 
32,859. Derbyshire, on the other hand, has nearly doubled 
its increase, and has exchanged the 41,211 for 81,747. Dorset- 
shire, like Cambridge, shows a marked decline, the secret of 
which Mr. Arch and his friends could probably explain, the in- 
crease of 6,755 in the decade of 1861-71 having given place to a 
reduction of 4,795. Durham, which had grown by 176,379, has 
now added 182,499; Essex has nearly doubled the increase of 
the former ten years by adding 109,494 as compared with 61,593 ; 
Hereford, from a gain of 1,652, shows a loss of 4,328 ; Hunting- 
donshire, which had decreased by hundreds, is now falling by 
thousands, and increases its reduction from 578 to 4,094; Not- 
tinghamshire shows a growth of 72,226 as compared with 26,089. 
Shropshire has exchanged an increase of 7,106 for a reduction of 
118, and Rutland one of 209 for a loss of 639. Somersetshire, 
which in 1861-71 had added 18,539 to its muster-roll, has only 
risen by 5,527; but the addition in Sussex stands at 72,860 as 
compared with 53,672, and Warwickshire has added 102,999 as 
compared with 72,047. Westmorland is another instance of 
turning a gain into a loss, its increase of 4,188 between 1861-71 
having given place to a diminution of 826. To account for the 
fluctuations here exhibited it will be needful to wait for the main 
body of the returns which will, by showing the occupations of 
the people, furnish a clue to the cause of their migration. 


| Urran AND RurAt PopuLartions. 
Classifying the population under the divisions of urban and 
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rural, we find that the increase in the proportion of those who 
dwell in or around our great cities has continued to grow 
since 1871, the proportion of the urban to rural in that year 
being 132 to 100, while now it stands at 147 to 100. This rise is 
due not to any actual decrease in the rural population but to the 
apparent tendency of the towns to absorb the growth of popula- 
tion, the rise in the rate of increase of the urban population 
having been 19°63 from 1871-81 as compared with 18°09 in the 
preceding ten years. The following table shows the rate of 
increase in the two classes of the population from 1851 to 1881 :— 


Increase in 
Population. preceding ten | Per cent. 
years, 

1851 ..| 17,927,609 
England and}1861 ..| 20,066,264 2,138,616 11°93 
Wales ..)1871 ..| 22,712,266 2,646, 13-19 
1881 ..| 25,968,286 3,256,020 14°34 
933,23 777,270 19°41 
Town 12,910,647 1,977,413 | 18-09 
1881 ..| 15,444,808 2,534,161 19°63 
3 4°12 
Country .. 9,801,619 668,629 7°32 
1881 10,523,478 721,869 7°36 


This calculation is, however, based upon the inclusion in the 
urban population of the chief towns only, and not of places 
which by their large number of inhabitants are fairly entitled to 
rank in the same category. If we enlarge the basis of computa- 
tion for the urban population and reckon under that designation 
all districts recognised by the Local Government Board as urban 
sanitary districts, we find that the aggregate population of these 
districts was 17,648,354, while the population of the rural sani- 
tary districts was 8,319,932, or less than half. Proceeding on 
another basis of calculation and reckoning as urban only those 
places with a population of more than 3,000, we find that it 
makes but a comparatively slight difference, the urban popula- 
tion in this case being 17,285,026, and the rural 8,683,260, the _ 
former being 66°6 and ‘the latter 33°4 per cent. of the total © 
population. 

Coming from the large areas to the chief towns it may be in- 
teresting to show the growth of population in the twenty great 
towns in England whose health-rate i is shown every week in the 
mney statistical abstract issued by ‘the Registrar-General, or 
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rather we should say in nineteen of the twenty towns, as Man- 
chester formed an exception to the rule. Here again, however, 
it is only fair to add that in Salford, which is reckoned as a distinct 
township from Manchester, there was an increase of 41°2, and if 
this had been added’ to Manchester there would have been an 
increase to show equal to 8°8 per cent. The tale of these twenty 
towns is as follows, giving first the increase per cent. from 1861 
to 1871, next the percentage increase from 1871 to 1881, and 
then the increase during the twenty years 1861 to 1881 :— 


Town. 
Salford. ee oe oe 
Oldham ee ee ee i 14°2 34°83 53°9 
~Nottingham .. ve 13°9 34°2 52°9 
Leicester .. on ee 39°9 28 °5 79°83 
Hull 24°8 26 °5 57°9 
Bradford .. 37°3 24°4 70°8 
Leeds: .. 25°1 19°3 49 °2 
Sheffield .. 29°6 18°5 63°6 
Sunderland os 20°5 18°3 42°6 
London ee ee 16 17 36°0 
Birmingham 16°1 16°6 35°4. 
Brighton .. 175 16°3 36°6 
| Bristol .. 18°5 34°0 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne «. 17°7 13°1 33°1 
Portsmouth 19°8 12°7 35°0 
Liverpool. . ee ee 11°1 12°0 24°4 
Wolverhampton. . oe 12°2- 10°9 24°4 
Norwich . eo es 7°3 9°3 17°3 
Plymouth .. 9°8 9°2 20-0 
Manchester ee ee + 3 “7 oom 2 8 + 0 8 


The general increase in the whole of the twenty towns was 
equal to 169 per cent. on the population of 1871. In London 
alone the increase stood at 17°2 as compared with 161 from 
1861-71, while in the other nineteen towns it was 16°5 as com- 
pared with 17:2, proving that while London had increased, the 
combined total of the other towns showed a reduction. 


Lonpow AND ITs SUBURBS. 
Special interest naturally attaches to the metropolis, and it 
therefore demands special notice at our hands. Its population as 
enumerated on the 3rd of April last, was 3,814,571, or 50,327 
more than the aggregate of the nineteen largest provincial towns; 
while its ‘increase in 1871-81, amounting to 560,311, was larger 
than the population of the largest of the provincial towns. The 


London which is-here referred to is, of course, the “ Gieater: 
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London” of the Registrar-General, included in a radius of about 
twelve miles, It may be worth while to show accurately the 
growth of London during the present century, and at the same 
time to contrast it with the increase of the whole population of 
England and Wales, adding the proportion per cent. of the popu- 
lation living within its limits :— 


Percentage of 
England and population living in 
ae London to total. 


8,892,536 


3,814,571 


The practical inference deducible from these very striking figures 
is, that the population of the metropolis has doubled itself in 
the course of the last four decades, and now one out of every 
seven of the people of England and Wales lives in London, as 
compared with one out of ten in 1801. This growth, it is 
scarcely needful to point out, has not taken place in Central 
London, where the population diminished by 7°8 per cent. during 
the last decade, but is entirely due to the building operations 
in the suburbs. In the central area, which includes the districts 
of St. George’s Hanover Square, Westminster, Marylebone, St. 
Giles’s, the Strand, Holborn, the City, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, 
and St. George’s-in-the-East, the number of “inhabited” houses 
has diminished by 6,388 during the last ten years, while 3,045 
houses have been transferred to the list of houses not occupied 
at night and used as places of business, and the progressive 
decrease of the population sleeping on the premises points to the 
probability that if office, warehouse, and shop space becomes as 
valuable in the western half of this area as it is in the City, the 
time will arrive when it will, as far as a resident population is 
concerned, be relegated to the class of uninhabited districts. As 
a proof that this is very far from verging on the improbable, we 
find that not only has the percentage decrease of the City popula- 
tion risen from 330 in 1861-71 to 54'8 in 1871-81, but the de- 
crease ih the Strand has risen from 14°3 to 30°5 in the same period, 
Holborn ‘from 2°5 to 9°5, St. George’s, Hanover Square, from 0°0 


London. 

1811 .. 1,138,815 10,164,256 11°20 
1821 .. 1,378,947 12,000,236 11°49 
1831 .. 1,654,994 18,896,797 11°91 
1841 .. oe 1,948,417 15,914,148 12°24 | 
1851 .. ..| 2,362,236 17,927,609 13°18 
1861 .. oe 2,803,989 20,066, 264 13°97 
1871 .. ...| 2,254,260 22,712,266 14°33 7 
isl .. 25,968,286 14°69 
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to 41, and St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields from 1:0 to 16°3. In the eastern 
districts the process of depopulation is naturally less rapid, and 
is likely to continue so, but it is proceeding gradually, neverthe- 
less, and as London becomes more and more the emporium of 
the trade, not merely of England but of Europe, and its heart is 
literally eaten out by gigantic railway stations, markets, and 
shops which are fast developing into the American stores, so 
surely will the residents extend their grasp upon the suburbs. 
Proof of this is furnished by the steady growth of population in 
what may be termed the second circle drawn by the Registrar-. 
General and taken into account by the enumerators. In this 
district, which reaches as far as Chelsea, Hampstead, Stepney, and 
Hackney, Southwark, Greenwich, and Wandsworth, we have an 
immense in¢rease of population, and then going still further, to 
what may be termed the outer ring there is the same noticeable 
extension which is being gradually enlarged by the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings at distances from their scene of work, the 
occupation of which is made a financial possibility by the conces- 
sion of workmen’s trains at convenient hours and moderate fares. 

The following table shows comparatively the results of this 
great population movement which has so completely changed the 
face of the country on every side of the metropolis:— _ 


1861. 1871. 1881. 


Central London.. _..| 1,010,962 | 952529 | 877,782 
Rest of Inner Ring ..| 1,793 027 | 2,301,731 | 2,936,789 


Total Inner Ring e-| 2,803,989 | 3,254,260 |. 3,814,571 
Outer Ring .. 418,731 631,381 949,741 


Greater London.. ..| 3,222,720 | 3,885,641 | 4,764,312 


The following figures represent the rate per cent. of the in- 
crease (+-), or decrease (—), in each of these divisions and in the 
whole :— 


1871-81. 


Central London.. 78 
Rest of Inner Ring ..| +28°4 +27°6 +63°8 


Total Inner Rin +17°2 
_ Outer Ring ee 
+50°4 


Greater London... 


+22°6 
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The growth in the number of inhabited houses in the inner 
ring has been from 417,767 in 1871 to 486,286 in 1881, and in 
the area of the whole of Greater London from 528,804 in 1871 to 
645,818 in 1881. 


In order to complete our view of the results of the Census of 
the United Kingdom, we are able to draw some conclusions from 
the “Interim Report,” as it is termed, of the Census of Scotland, 
and the Preliminary Report of the Census of Ireland. 


ScoTLaND. 


The population of Scotland, including the seamen belonging 
to the mercantile shipping in Scottish ports or on Scottish waters, 
amounted to 3,734,441, being an increase of 374,423 since 1871. 
Of the totai number, 1,797,592 were males and 1,936,849 females, 
while of the increase the male increase was 194,449, 12°1 per 
cent., and the female 179,974, or 10°2. The general growth, 
amounting to 11:1, is greater than in any previous decade since 
1821-31. The following table shows the growth of the popula- 
tion m during the present century :— 


Males. Females. 


739,091 
826,296 
982,623 
1,114,456 
1,241,862 
1,375,479 
1,419,848 
1,603,143 
1,797,592 1,936,849 


The rate at which the population has increased has varied 
since 1801 very remarkably, and it is now less by nearly 1 per 
cent. than it was in 1801-11. It then stood at 12 per cent., in 
1811-21 it rose to 16, and then fell in 1821-31 to 13; in 1831- 
41 to 11; in 1841-51 to 10; in 1851-61 to 6—owing to the 
drain of exceptional emigration in that decade—and then it rose 
again in 1861-71 to 9°7, and 1871-81 to 11°l, revealing a con- 
dition of things very different from that which obtains in South 
Britain. 

In its rate of increase the decade just closed has exceeded that 
of any decennial ‘period since 1821-31. In the growth of the 
population of the principal Stottish towns there has been a 
variety scarcely less noteworthy than that which has been ob- 
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served in England. In the case of Glasgow, for instance, the 
total increase of the population during the last decennium has 
amounted to only 4°0 per cent.; while in Paisley during the 
same period the increase has been 15°3 per cent., and in Leith no 
less than 31°73 per cent. The following table shows the increase 
of population in the eight principal towns of Scotland between 
1871 and 1881, and the percentage of increase in ten years :— 


Increase between 1871 and 1881. Percentage of 


total increase 
fin 10 years, 


4°00 
15°48 
18°00 
19°13 
15°22 
15-30 
31°73 
12°79 


Ireland is the only division of the United cianias which 
shows a decrease of population, the number enumerated on 
the 3rd of April last being 5,159,839, less by 252,538, or 47 
per cent., than the population in 1871. The number of males 
was 2,522,804, and of females 2,637,035, the relative per- 
centage of the reduction being 4°4 of the males and 4°9 of the 
females. The diminution was spread over the whole country, 
but it varied from 3°4 per cent. in the province of Connaught to 
4°5 in Leinster ; 5°0 in Munster and 5°1 in Ulster. Only three 
counties, Antrim, Dublin, and Kerry, were able to show any 
growth between 1871 and 1881, the rate in every other case 
turning the other way, from a decrease of 0°7 per cent. in Mayo, 
up to 10°8 in Monaghan. The decrease in the number of inhabited 
houses in the whole of Ireland in 1881 as compared with 1871 
was 48,619, or 5°1 per cent. 

The following table shows the movements of the population 
during the present century, the figures for 1801 and 1811 being 
calculated from the male and female rates of increase from 
1821-31, and consequently being only presented as the nearest 
approach to the truth, no census of the Penernen of Ireland 
having been taken prior to 1821 :— 


i 
| 
| 
1 | 1 Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
| Glasgow 10,639 9,047 19,686 
Edinburgh. ..| 14,545 16,052 30,597 
Dundee .. 9,688 12,042 21,730 
Aberdeen... 8,383 8,490 16,873 
a Greenock 4,969 4,134 9,103 
q 4 Paisley oe ee 3,563 3,822 7,385 
Leith .. 7,507 7,227 14,734 
4 
44 
| 


Total. 


5,216,331 ? 
5,956,460? 
6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,196,597 
6,574,278 
5,798,967 
5,412,377 
5,159,839 


The earliest estimate of the population of Ireland which can 
be regarded as approximately trustworthy is that of Mr. Parker 
Bushe, deduced from the hearth-money returns and other data, 
which places it in 1788 at 4,040,000. In 1805 Mr. Newnham, in 
his “Inquiry into the Population of Ireland,” stated that its in- 
crease during the preceding twenty years had been great beyond 
all former precedent, and that there were good reasons for think- 
ing that it amounted in that year to 5,395,456. 

The following table is interesting as showing the movement in 
the several provinces from 1841—the period when the population 
reached the highest point it has attained during the present 
century—down to 1881 :— 


Decrease be- 
Province. 1841. 1871. 1881. tween 1871 


and 1881. 


Leinster .. _..|_ 1,982,169. | 1,389,451 | 1,279,190 60,261 
Munster 2,404,460 | 1,393,485 | 1,323,916 69,575 
Ulster .. ..  ..| 2,889,263 | 1,833,228 | 1,739,542 93,686 
Connaught .. ..| 1,420,705 846,213 817,197 29,016 


Total of Ireland ..| 8,196,597 | 5,412,377 | 5,159,889 | 252,538 


The number of births registered in Ireland during the decade 
commencing on Ist April, 1871, and ending 3lst March, 1881, 
was 1,392,113 ; and of deaths 969,110; the natural increase of 
the population would thus appear to have been 423,003 ; 622,686 
persons, however, having emigrated during the same period, the 
net result shown by these statistics is a decrease of 199,683, 
which is 52,855 less than the difference between the population 
enumerated in 1881 and the number returned in 1871; a dis- 
parity to be accounted for mainly by defective registration of 
deaths in the earlier years, and, to some extent, by incomplete 
returns of emigrants. The number of families returned in 1881 
is 994,579 being a decrease since 1871 of 73,019, or 6°8 per cent, 
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Year. Male. Female. 
1801 ..  ..| 2,591,760? 2,624,571? 
1811 .. 3,013,429? 
10 1821 .. ee 3,341,926 3,459,901 i 
1831 .. ..| 3,794,880 3,972,521 
se 1841 .. ..| 4,036,377 4,160,220 
1851 ..  ..| 3,212,523 3,361,755 
1861 ..  ..| 2,837,370 2,961,597 
1881 .. ..| 2,522,804 2,637,035 4 
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The number of families in 1881 represents an average of 5°19 
persons to a family : in 1871 the average was 5:07. 

In the Irish as in the English Census we have special mention 
of the large town populations, and we find a list of fifteen towns 
(exclusive of Dublin and its suburban townships) which had in 
1871 a population exceeding 10,000. The largest of these towns 
is Belfast, having in 1871 a population of 174,412, which in 188] 
had increased to 207,671, an increment of 19°1 percent. The 
smallest of the towns in this table according to the population of 
1871, is Clonmel which then had a population of 10,112 : in 1881 
its inhabitants numbered 10,519. Queenstown, which in 1871 had 
10,334 inhabitants, has now, according to the enumerators’ sum- 
maries but 9,738—the falling off being probably accounted for by 
a smaller number of ships being in the harbour in 1881 than in 
1871. Adding the population of Dublin city and its suburban 
townships to the population of the provincial towns, which had, 
in 1871, 10,000 inhabitants or upwards, the number would be 
782,066 in 1871 and 829,001 in 1881, being an increase of 46,935, 
or 6:0 per cent. : in 1871 the number of persons residing outside 
the area comprised in the above was 4,630,311, and in 1881 the 
number was 4,330,838, showing a decrease of 299,473, or 6°5 per 
cent. 

As Ireland is the only division of the United Kingdom in 
which the people were required to declare their religious belief, 
it may be of interest to state the results). The Roman 
Catholics numbered 3,951,888, being 198,979, or 4°8 per cent., 
under that of 1871; the “ Protestant Episcopalians,” a term 
applied to the members of the now disestablished Church, 
were 635,670, being 32,328, or 4°8 per cent., less than in 1871; 
485,503 described themselves as Presbyterians, being 12,145 or 
2°4 per cent., less than in 1871 ;-and the number of Methodists 
returned amounted to 47,669, an increase of 4,228, or 9°7, over the 
number of 1871. Of the total population, 76°6 per cent., a little 
more than three-fourths, described themselves as Roman 
Catholics; 12°3 as Protestant Episcopalians; 9°4 as Presby- 
terians ; and 0°9 as Methodists. 


Unitep Kinepom. 

The population of the United Kingdom, according to the 
Census, stood at 35,246,562, composed as follows: England, 
24,608,391 ; Wales, 1,359,895; Scotland, 3,734,370; Ireland, 
5,159,839 ; Isle of Man, 53,492 ; Channel Islands, 87,731 ; and 
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army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad 242,844. The rate of 
increase which had fallen in 1841-51 to 2°5 has now risen to 
10°7. The following table shows the population of the divisions 
of the United Kingdom at the several censuses 1821-81 :— 


1821. 1831. 1841. 1851. 


England .. oe oe ++| 11,281,883 | 13,090,523 | 15,002,443 | 16,921,888 
Wales oe oe oe 718,353 206,274 911,705 1,005,721 
Scotland .. oe oe --| 2,091,521 | 2,364,386 | 2,620,184 | 2,888,742 
Ireland... 6,801,827 7,767,401 | 8,196,597 6,574,278 
Isle of Man oe a . 40,081 41,000 47,975 52,387 
Channel Islands . 49,427 62,710 76,065 90,739 
Army, Navy, and Merchant , 
Seamen abroad 289,095 260,191 202,954 212,194 


United Kingdom.. 21,272,187 | 24,392,485 | 27,057,923 | 27,745,919 


1861. 
18,954,444 


1871. 


Scotland .. 3,062,294 3,360,018 3,734,370 
Ireland .. 5,798,967 5,412,377 5,159,839 
Isle of Man  §2,469 54,042 53,492 
Channel Islands . 90,978 90,596 - 87,731 
Army, Navy, and Merchant 

Seamen abroad. . 250,356 216,080 


United Kingdom .. 


29,321,288 31,845,379 35,246,562 


Of the whole population, the proportion residing in Eng- 
land is 69°8 per cent.; Wales, 3°8; Scotland, 10°6; Ireland, 
14°6 ; Isle of Man, ‘2 ; Channel Islands, ‘3; army, navy, and 
merchant seamen abroad, *7. The proportion resident in 
England has progressively risen, during the last six decades, 
from 53 per cent. in 1821, to 69°8 ; in Wales from 3°4 in 1821, to 
3°8, at which it has been stationary since 1861; in Scotland from 
9°8 to 10°6, at which it has remained since 1871; in Ireland it 
has fallen also progressively and without any recovery from 32°0 
to 14°6 ; in the Isle of Man it has always stood at ‘2; in the 
Channel Islands it was ‘2 in 1821, but has ever since stood at ‘3, 
and the proportion of the army, navy, and merchant seamen has 
steadily fallen from 1°4 in 1821 to ‘7. The increase on the whole 
population from 1871 to 1881 was equal to an average daily 
addition of 931 persons to the community throughout the whole 
ten years, the corresponding average in the previous ten years 
havirig been 705. 

CHARLES MACKESON. 
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THE POST OFFICE. 


Ir will not be a waste of time to trace briefly the history of an 
institution which has attained such vast dimensions as the Post 
Office, and which influences, at almost every step, the social and 
commercial life of the country. 

The English Post Office, as a vehicle for the conveyance and 
delivery of letters, does not date further back than the 17th 
century. In earlier times correspondence was very scant. The 
king kept his messengers, or, as they were then called, “ nuncii, 
who rode with his messages when and whither needed. Some of 
the wealthier barons also kept “nuncii,” but amongst the people 
as a whole there existed little or no correspondence, Edward I 
established stations, or posts, where his nuncii could obtain relays 
of horses, and Edward IV further developed this system by estab. 
lishing, during the Scottish War of 1481, relays of riders stationed 
about 20 miles apart. His despatches were then passed from hand 
to hand, and were thus conveyed upwards of 200 miles per day. 
In 1548 Edward VI fixed by statute 1d. per mile as the payment 
to be exacted for the use of these post-horses, and that about this 
time the people began to appreciate these posts as a means of 
rapid travelling, and probably also conveyance of parcels and 
letters, is shown by the familiar superscription “haste, post 
haste” found on letters of the latter half of the 15th and early 
part of the 16th centuries. Still, up to this time, although the 
office of General Postmaster of England existed—Camden men- 
tions one Randolph as General Postmaster of England in 1581— 
his duties had presumably nothing to do with the carriage of 
letters. James I appears to have taken the first step towards 
placing the conveyance of correspondence under Government 
control. Until this time the aliens resident in London hal 
‘managed their postal arrangements themselves, and chosen 
their postmaster from among theirown number. Disputes arose, 
however, between the Flemings and Spaniards, and James seems 
to have stepped i in and appointed a “ Postmaster of England for 
foreign parts” who was to have “ the sole taking up, sending, and 
conveying of all packets and letters concerning his service or 
business to be despatched to foreign parts,” and all others were for- 
bidden to convey letters, &c. In 1635 a proclamation was issued 
“for settling the letter office of England and Scotland.” This 
is the first real foundation of a post office, and in this proclama- 
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tion it is enacted that there shall be “a running post or two, to run 
night and day, between Edinburgh and Scotland and the city of 
London, to go thither and come back in six days.” The rates were 
then fixed, under 80 miles 2d., 80 to 140 miles 4d., above 140 miles 
6d., and on the borders of Scotland 8d.; letters containing more 
than one sheet were to be paid for “ according to their bigness.” A 
single letter was a single sheet of paper, and the smallest enclosure 
doubled the postage. In 1644 Parliament appointed Edmund 
Prideaux, Esq., M.P., “master of the posts, messengers, and 
couriers.” “ He first established weekly conveyance of letters to 
all parts of the nation” (Blackstone). In 1656 an Act was passed 
“to settle the postage of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” and it 
is on the groundwork of this Act that our present postal system 
has developed. The preamble to the Act speaks of the “erecting 
of one General Post Office for the speedy conveyance and recarry- 
ing of letters by post to and from all places within England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and into several parts beyond the seas.” 
It establishes “ one General Post Office, and one officer styled the 
postmaster-general of England and comptroller of the Post Office.” 
The first succinct account of the postal system is that given just 
two centuries ago (1681) by Delaune in his “ Present State of 
London.” It may, therefore, be of interest to give ashort résumé 
of his description of the then condition of postal arrangements. 
Delaune says “the General Post Office is now kept in Lombard 
Street, the revenue whereof belongs to Their Majesties, and is 
governed by Major John Wildman, Alderman of London, and 
Postmaster-General of England, &c.” 

At that time letters and packets were despatched, in times of 
peace, to Kent and the Downs daily, over the whole of England 
and Scotland three times weekly, and to the Continent from 
twice to thrice weekly. “This Conveyance by post is done in so 
short a time by night as well as by day that every twenty-four 
hours the Post goes 120 miles, and in five days an Answer of a 
Letter may be had from a place 300 miles distant from the Writer.” 
The charge for post-horses was then 3d. per mile with 4d. extra 
per stage to the post-boy. “Upon this Grand Office depend about 
200 Deputy-Postmasters in England and Scotland, most of which 
Keep Regular Offices in their Stages, and Sub-Postmasters in their 
branches ; and also in Ireland another General Office for that 
Kingdom, consisting of several Officers and Deputy-Postmasters.” 
The Post Office had then two packet-boats for Flanders, three 
for Holland, three for Ireland, and two stationed at Deal for the 
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Downs ; and Delaune further states with pride “ that there is no 
Considerable Market-Town but hath an easie Conveyance for the 
Letters thereof, to and from the said Grand Office, in the due 
Course of the Males every post.” A single letter (7.¢., containing 
a single sheet) cost 6d. to Dublin, 8d. to Cologne, 1s. to Rome, 
and so on. In 1683 Dockwra and Murray started a “Penny 
Post,” an undertaking somewhat similar to our present London 
Parcels Delivery Company. “By this ingenious and useful Post 
a man may send a Letter or Pacquet, not exceeding a pound 
weight, for one penny to any part of London, or any of the Towns 
or Villages round about it for 15 miles compass and upwards.” 
This Penny Post remained in private hands only afew years, the 
Court of King’s Bench declaring it to be an infringement of the 
Duke of York’s monopoly of the General Post Office. It was, 
therefore, annexed to the Post Office, and continued as a branch 
thereof, Dockwra being compensated by a pension, and later by 
appointment as Comptroller of the Penny Post. In 1765 the limit 
of one pound in the packages for the Penny Post was reduced 
to four ounces. The account of the Post Office, given in “ Dods- 
ley’s London” (1761), is substantially the same as that of Delaune, 
the chief difference being a somewhat increased number of mails. 
The next great improvement in the Postal System took place in 
1784, when Mr. Palmer (then manager of the Bath and Bristol 
theatres) proposed his plan of instituting special mail-coaches, 
the mails having previously been carried either on horseback or 
in carts. An idea of the prevalent notion of “haste, haste, post 
haste” of that period may be gained from the fact that the mail 
leaving the letter office in London at 2.30 a.m., reached East 
Grinstead (36 miles distant) at 3.30 P.M., or in just thirteen hours. 
Again, a letter leaving Bath on Monday night would be delivered 
in London between two and three on Wednesday afternoon. On 
the other hand, the coach leaving Bath on Monday afternocn 
arrived in time for its packets to be delivered before 10 o'clock 
the next morning. This discrepancy in the time of delivery was 
so great, that tradesmen were often willing to send their letters 
as coach parcels at a cost of two shillings, rather than by the 
cheaper, but slower, post at a cost of 3d. Palmer proposed the 
establishment of regular and fast travelling mail coaches, each to 
be accompanied by a well armed guard on account of the high- 
way robbery then so prevalent. His plan had to withstand a 
great deal of opposition from the Post Office authorities. One of 
them “ did not see why the post should be the quickest conveyance 
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in England,” and considered the “ idea of a mail from Bristol to 
London in eighteen hours to be quite visionary.” Another con- 
sidered that timing the arrival and departure of the mail coaches 
would “fling the whole commercial correspondence of the country 
into the utmost confusion,” and so on, with many other objections. 
Nevertheless, backed up by William Pitt, who was then Prime 
Minister, Palmer’s plan was carried out, the time taken in 
the carriage of the mails reduced by one half, and daily posts 
‘ established to about 500 of the principal towns in the kingdom. 

Notwithstanding these great improvements, Postal Service 
at the beginning of this century was still comparatively in its 
infancy. Post-payment was the custom, and this entailed a great 
deal of hardship, and also much fraud. Poor people found it 
very hard to pay the shilling or more demanded on delivery of a 
letter from a distant relative, and it was not uncommonly the 
case that letters were returned to the London office, simply on 
account of the addressee being unable to pay the heavy postage. 
Again, all sorts of plans were adopted to elude the postage. 
One method was that of sending a blank letter. This on being 
received indicated that the person sending it was well, the 
addressee then declining to accept it, and thus not paying the 
postage. Another plan was that of sending “franked” news- 
papers, the names chosen for franks having been agreed upon 
beforehand as representing particular messages.* At this 
time the system of “franking” was in full vogue. All Peers, 
and Members of Parliament, Ambassadors, many public ser- 
vants, &c., had the privilege of “franking,” or signing their 
letters, letters so signed being then conveyed by the post 
without charge. This privilege was very much abused, the 
paid letters composing usually only a small proportion of the 
weight of the mail. On March 2nd, 1838, for instance, the 
franked papers and letters carried free weighed 320 lbs., the paid 
letters weighing only 34 lbs., but paying 937. The West End 
business houses used to get their letters franked by those of 
‘their customers possessing the privilege. These “franks” used, 
we believe, hardly ever to be paid for in cash, but at the times 
of settling accounts certain amounts owing to the firms would be 
“ written off” in consideration of franking services. 

Before a House of Commons Committee it was stated that 


* It should be stated that at that time newepapers, unless franked, were charged 
as letters.. But any one was at liberty to use the name of any Peer, or Member cf 
the House of Commons without his consent. 
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“one man had in the course of five months counterfeited 1,200 
dozen of franks of Members of Parliament, and that a regular 
trade of buying and selling franks had been actually established 
with several persons in the country.” In the discussions on 
the question of abolition of franking, Sir Robert Inglis said 
(1839) that the privilege of franking was worth over 300/. a 
year to many business houses. Another instance of this abuse, 
which is perhaps worth mentioning, was given by Mr. Roebuck 
during the parliamentary discussion in 1857. He stated that 
“the ‘ Ambassador’s bag’ in past times had been sadly weighted. 
Coats, lace, boots, and other articles were sent by it, even a 
pianoforte, and not only a pianoforte but a horse.” It would be 
useless to multiply these examples, enough having been said to 
show the extent to which this abuse of privilege was carried. It 
is impossible for us, from want of space, to touch on more than one 
or two of the most glaring inconveniences and anomalies existing 
in the postal system at the beginning of the present century ; but 
these will be amply sufficient to show the immense difficulties of 
correspondence at that time. A letter posted at Uxbridge on 
Friday evening would be delivered at Gravesend, a distance of 
forty miles, on Tuesday morning following. Of two letters, to 
Highgate and Wolverhampton respectively, posted in London 
before six o’clock in the evening, that to Wolverhampton would 
be delivered some hours sooner than that to Highgate. Again, 
the cost was usually exorbitant, the letters being charged for 
according to mileage travelled (although the route used might be 
a very circuitous one taken for the convenience of the Post 
Office), and not the distance between the two places. A captain 
arriving at Deal posted a packet weighing 32 ounces for London, 
which on delivery was charged upwards of 6/., or more than 


four times the charge for an inside place in the mail-coach. This 


state of matters caused the illicit conveyance of letters to be 
carried on to an enormous extent. Cobden before the Royal 
Commission deposed that “five-sixths of the letters from Man- 
chester to London do not pass through the Post Office,” and it 
was similar on other routes. Mr. Maury stated that on the 
establishment of regular steam navigation between Liverpool 
and New York the postmaster provided himself with a bag of 
ample dimensions for the expected influx of letters, but to his 
astonishment “received only five letters in all,” though by the 
same steamer at least 10,000 letters were sent. 

It was at this time that Rowland Hill brought forward his 
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great proposal of “uniform penny postage,” a reform which has 
in fact revolutionized our whole Postal System. Robert Wallace 
had for some years been endeavouring to bring about some im- 
provement, striving for the adoption of weight, instead of the 
number of sheets, as a measure of charge; for the establishment 
of day mails ; a reduction of postage, and more frequent communi- 
cation. When Rowland Hill appeared on the scene he was most 
warmly and generously supported by Mr. Wallace, and it was in 
no small measure owing to this support that he was able to carry 
out the new system. In this plan the main feature was a uni- 
form rate of one penny, to be charged for all letters under one 
ounce in weight, to any part of the United Kingdom. Hitherto 
the charge had been very high, varying with the distance, and 
charged according to the number of enclosures. The unfairness 
of this latter measure of charge was shown by Sir Henry Cole, 
who exhibited in Parliament two letters which had 
through the Post Office. “Of these one, nearly as light as a 
feather and very small, but containing an enclosure, bore double 
postage ; while the other, weighing nearly an ounce, eight inches 
broad and more than a foot long, but all written on one sheet had 
its postage single.” Sir Rowland Hill’s scheme was most violently 
opposed, Earl Lichfield, then Postmaster-General, saying of it— 
“ Of all the wild and visionary schemes which I have ever heard 
or read of, it is the most extraordinary.” It would be unnecessary, 
and we have not space, to follow all the difficulties and opposition 
which had to be contended against ; suffice it to say that after a 
struggle lasting many years, Sir Rowland was able to carry out 
the main part of his scheme, and in 1840 to assist at the in- 
auguration of Penny Postage. Since’that time, what with in- 
creased railway and steamship communication and other facilities 
of transit, our postal arrangements have been still further im- 
proved—much even of this being due to Sir Rowland Hill during 
his twenty-five years’ connection with the Post Office—and have 
brought the system to its present state. But these changes have 
been gradual and mostly only modifications made to suit the 
altered circumstances of the age, and there has been no radical 
change since the introduction of Penny Postage. 

In 1839, the last year before the establishment of Penny 
Postage, about 60,000,000 paid and over 5,000,000 franked letters 
passed through the post.* In the following table the numbers 


* It must, however, be remembered, that almost all the “franks” represented 
considerably more than the same number of paid letters. We should certainly not 
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of letters delivered in that year and the years since are classified 
so as to show as clearly as possible the rate of increase of 
correspondence. 

From this we see that in the first year after the introduction 
of the uniform penny rate the number of letters was considerably 
more than doubled, in twenty years had reached more than six- 
fold, and in 1881 upwards of fifteenfold what it was in 1839. 

The average number of letters received per annum by each 
person of the population has increased in England from 4in 1839 
to 39 in 1880-81, in Scotland in the same time from 3 to 29, 
and in Ireland from 1 to 15. Besides the 1,176,000,000 letters 
delivered last year, there were also 123,000,000 post-cards. These 
post-cards, issued at a halfpenny in 1872, have gained steadily in 
popularity, and are now very much used. They are exceedingly 
useful for business and other purposes, as they save the trouble 
and time needed for preparing a letter, besides causing, when 
used in any large quantities, a very considerable saving in ex- 
pense. The Penny Postal Union cards have also proved a great 
convenience, but there is still a further development of postal- 
cards which we should very much like to see introduced into 
England. On the Continent there are now issued, besides the 
ordinary inland and Postal Union cards, what are called “ Reply 
Cards.” The “Reply Card” may be looked upon as simply two 
usual post-cards, except that instead of being separated they are 
joined to one another along their upper edge, being made of one 
piece of card and folded. The person wishing to use one of 
these cards proceeds as usual, writing on and addressing one of 
the cards. He then directs the other card to himself and puts 
the two simply folded together in the receiving letter-box. They 
are delivered to the addressee—the stamp of the outward half 
(so to speak), having been in the usual way defaced at the office— 
who reads the communication, writes his reply on the already 
directed return half, tears this off, and puts it in the post. These 
reply cards prove a great convenience, as they render needless all 
the trouble of sending a stamped and directed envelope for reply, 
save postage, and also make sure of an answer, since the ad- .- 
dressee has no trouble whatever except just to write down the — 

words of his reply. These cards are issued both for Inland and 
Postal Union use, those for the latter being especially useful. 
One would often like to write for some information or other to 


be overstating if we put these 5,000,000 of “ franks” as equal, in weight, to five times 
as many, or 25,000,000 ordinary letters, 
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some one in a foreign country, and to prepay the response. For 
that purpose, however, it would be necessary to enclose a stamp 
of the country in question, a requisite not usually at hand and 
often difficult to obtain. But the Postal Union Reply Card is 
current for all those countries of the Union which have entered 
into the arrangement, and thus removes this difficulty as well as 
reducing the cost from fivepence to twopence or twopence half- 
penny. Most of the Continental countries have these reply 
cards in both internal and international use, and find them much 
appreciated. We wish to take this opportunity of calling Mr. 
Faweett’s attention to this point, in the hope that he may find 
himself enabled to add this one also, to the numerous and im- 
portant improvements which he has already made, and is now 
making, in our Postal System. We rejoice at the prospect of 
obtaining a Parcel-Post in England, and in connection with the 
Postal Union, and most heartily wish Mr. Fawcett a speedy 
triumph over his difficulties in carrying out his promise given on 
this head. | 
There are now’ in Great Britain 912 head, and 13,637 sub- 
receiving-offices, besides 13,260 pillar and wall boxes, making a 
total of 27,709 receptacles for the collection of letters. In 1880 
alone, 337 sub-offices and 620 letter-boxes have been added. 
The increase in the last year has been :—letters, 4°3 per cent. ; 
cards 7°4 per cent. ; book packets and circulars 16°3 per cent., 
and newspapers, 2°5 per cent. The total number of packages of 
all sorts which passed through the post in the year ending 
March 31st, 1881, was 1,682,000,000, or an average of more 
than 4,500,000 daily. “It may be mentioned that in order to 
afford relief to letter carriers, and to expedite the delivery of 
letters, tricycles have been introduced in many places.” With 
this increase of correspondence there has also been a steady 
improvement in the postal arrangements. The development of 
the Postal Union, by which a uniform rate of 23d. per 4 ounce 
(with the exception of very distant places where the rate is 5d.), 
has been established between all countries joining the Postal 
Union, has proved a great boon both to private as well as com- 
mercial correspondents. All the European and many of the 
Asiatic and American countries, and several of our colonies have 
already entered the Postal Union, the entries during the last 
twelve months, comprising five British colonies and four foreign 
countries. The international communication has thus been 
much facilitated, and mails now leave England twice daily for 
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all European countries, with the exception of Portugal (once 
daily) and Turkey (once weekly.)* A few extracts from 
Mr. Faweett’s last report may show some of the difficulties the 
Post Office have to contend with in their endeavour to secure ~ 
prompt and rapid delivery. “ During the Christmas week more 
than 11,500,000 of letters and packets, over and above the 
ordinary correspondence, and four tons of extra registered 
letters, representing a total postage of nearly 58,000/., passed 
through the Central Office.” “ Over 5,300,000 letters were dealt 
with in the Returned Letter Office, 47,500 of which it was found 
impossible to deliver or re » “ More than 27,000 letters 
were posted without any address whatever, 5,000 furnished no 
clue to sender, and 1,344 contained articles of value to the 
amount of nearly 5,000/.” Fish, sausages, birds to be stuffed, 
clotted cream, fruit, yeast, salads, jellies, live kittens, and dead 
rats were amongst the packages introduced into the various 
boxes. At Hull the distribution of nearly 300,000 circulars, 
weighing 20 tons, issued by a single company, necessitating the 
employment of seven extra railway vans, and representing 
2,380/. worth of postage, was effected without confusion or delay 
in forty-eight hours. 

The taking over of the telegraph lines by the Post Office took 
place only eleven years ago. The Act empowering the transfer 
was passed in 1868, but the Post Office only took actual pos- 
session in February, 1870. A uniform rate of 1s. for twenty 
words was fixed, this being about half the average cost to the 
public of telegrams before the transfer. In the year ending 
March 31st, 1871, the number of messages sent was about 
10,000,000. In the next year it increased to 12,000,000, and in 
1880-81 had reached close on 30,000,000. The total number 
of telegraph receiving offices has increased during this time 
from 4,211 to 5,438. The improvement in the instruments in 
this part of the service, during the last ten years, has been 
enormous. The old needle instrument is now almost superseded 
in favour of the new and improved Morse machine, and all the 
wires are arranged on the duplex system. By means of this 
latter system, it will be remembered, the wire is used simul- 
taneously for two messages, one passing in each direction. But 
even this is now no longer sufficient and, incredible as it may 
seem to the uninitiated, many of the wires now diverging from . 
the Central Telegraph Office, at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, are 

4 * Mails to Constantinople are sent seven times weekly. 
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worked on the guadrupler plan. By this means four messages 
(two in either direction) can be transmitted at the same moment 
along a single wire. One wire is thus made to do the duty for 
which four would formerly have been needed, and as many as 
215 complete messages have been known to pass over a single 
wire, thus connected, in one hour. The telegraphic department 
now employs exclusively on telegraphic work, a staff numbering 
11,367, of whom 1,556 are females, as well as a large number 
eauployed partly on postal and partly on the telegraphic service. 
The Money Order Office is another branch of the Post Office 
which has developed in magnitude and importance in perhaps as 
great a degree as any part of the public service. Money orders 
were first established in 1792 for the exclusive use of soldiers 
and sailors, and this monopoly was placed in the hands of three 
gentlemen in connection with the Post Office. The charge was 
8d. per pound with 1s. stamp duty for all sums over 2/. Thus 
for a remittance of 5/., the charge was 3s. 4d., and this, together 
with the high postage rate then in vogue, brought the cost up to 
about 5 per cent. of the sum remitted. In 1838 the Money 
Order Office was absorbed into the Post Office, and the com- 
mission reduced to 6d. for sums under 2/., and ls. 6d. for sums 
between that and 5/7. Still the high postage rate was a heavy 
addition and much restricted the use of these orders, so that it 
was only after the introduction of penny postage in 1840 (when 
the rates of commission were also still further reduced to 3d. for 
sums below 2/. and 6d. below 5/.), that they can be said to have 
come into anything like general use. Their appreciation by the 
public is, however, at once patent, when we find that whilst in 
1839, 188,921 orders representing 313,124/. were issued, the 
number in 1840 increased to 587,797, representing 960,975/., 
showing an increase in the first year of more than 200 per cent. 
The increase continued steadily till 1877-78, when the inland 
orders reached nearly 18,500,000 in number, cad 27,870,1170. in 
amount, or an increase since 1839 one hundred fold in ‘iuiaber, 
and eighty-five fold in amount. Since that timé money orders 
have somewhat decreased both in number and amount, and in 
the year ending March 31st, 1881, 16,329,476 orders amounting 
to 24,228,763/. were issued. This decrease, according to the 
Postmaster-General, is probably due to the “ increased facilities 
of transmission by other means such as registered letters and 
postal orders.” These postal orders have only come into use 
since January lst, 1881, but by the 3lst March (to which date 
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the returns are made out) 646,989 orders, representing a total 
amount of 292,1507. 10s., had been issued. Postal orders are 
issued for ls. and 1s. 6d., at a commission of $d. each ; 2s. 6d., 
5s. and 7s. 6d. at 1d. each, and 10s., 12s. 6d., 15s., 17s. 6d., and 
20s., at 2d. each, those for 5s., 10s., and 20s., proving by far the 
most popular. The money order business transacted with our 
Colonies and with foreign countries continues steadily to increase. 
In 1856, Colonial Orders amounted in the aggregate to 12,9611., 
in 1871 to 600,9817., and last year to 812,9797. The amount of 
Foreign, Orders was 20,105/. in 1869; 493,920/. in 1875, and 
961,840/. in 1880-81. The incoming Colonial and Foreign Orders 
have always been in amount considerably in excess of the out- 
going, the proportion last year being orders for 122,514/. issued 
to the Colonies against 690,465/7. received from them, and 
335,808/. sent to foreign countries, against 626,032/. received. The 
most noteworthy among these are the United States, which last 
year sent us 392,782/., whilst our orders issued thither only 
amounted to 72,0510. 

The Post Office Savings Bank is another branch of the Post 
Office, which although of very recent birth, has already grown 
to very large dimensions, and has proved a great boon to some 
millions of the middle and labouring classes. The first Savings 
Bank was established in 1799 by the Rev. Joseph Smith of 
Wendover, but it was only in 1859 that Mr. C. W. Sykes,.of 
Huddersfield, brought forward his detailed proposal for the in- 
stitution of a Government Savings Bank as a branch of the 
Post Office. This proposal being warmly taken up by 
Mr. Gladstone, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the necessary 
Act was passed in 1860, and by 1861 the system was in thorough 
working order, and is thus just coming of age. By the Act 
deposits of 1s. and upwards may be made on Government 
security, and as soon as the aggregate reaches 1/., it begins to 
bear interest at the rate of 24 per cent., or 6d. in the pound per 
annum. This convenience of being able to deposit small sums 
with perfect security has been taken advantage of very largely. 

The number of Post Office Savings Banks open at the end of 1880 


was 6,233. At the same date the accounts remaining open were -~ 


2,184,492, and the amount standing to their credit 33,744,6372., 
or an average to each account of 15/. 8s. 1ld. The number of 
deposits last year was 3,754,064, and the amount 10,219,631%., or 
an average of 2/. 14s. 5d. for each deposit. The number of 
withdrawals was 1,465,331, and the amount 9,218,444/., or an 
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average to each withdrawal of 6/. 5s. 9d. Thus the deposits 
exceeded the withdrawals by a little more than a million, the | 
total increase of 1,750,0007. over the 32,000,000/. of deposit at 

the end of 1879 being made up of this excess of deposit over 
withdrawal, together with about 750,000/. due to interest on 
deposits. Within the last twelve months Mr. Fawcett has intro- 
duced two new features in the Post Office Savings Bank system, 
which promise to be of such importance in encouraging thrift 
that we feel constrained to touch on them a little more fully. In 
his report he says—“ On 22nd November, 1880, an Act came 
into operation by which any person desiring to invest any sum 
between 10/. and 100/. in Government Stock, can do so through 
the agency of a Savings Bank at a trifling expense, varying from 
9d. to 2s. 3d., and have the dividends collected free of charge.” 
Up to March 3lst, or in just over four months, 386,743/. had 
been already invested and the re-sales only amounted to 7,500/. 
In the first week of the working of the Act there were 437 in- 
vestments, amounting to 23,1897. stock. Up to the end of 1880 
the average number of investments daily was 67, and the 
average amount of each investment 58/.: in the first three 
months of 1881 these numbers were 62 and 54/. respectively. 
“The greatest number of investments in any one day was 115, 
on the 30th November, and the lowest 30, on the 20th January.” - 


The following table apportions the investments according to the 
several countries :— 


No. of Aggregate amount | 
investments. f stock. 


England and Wales 
Scotland .. ee 
Ireland 


The second great improvement in this branch to which we 
referred above, is the introduction of what we may call “ postage 
stamp banking slips,” by means of which the facilities offered to 
small depositors are much increased. “Small slips of pape: . 
specially prepared were provided by the Department and dist7:- 

buted gratis, with an intimation that if twelve penny postuge 
stamps were affixed to them they would be accepted as a deposit 
of one shilling.” The experiment was first made over a limited 
area, but proved such a success that on the 15th November it 
was extended to the whole of the kingdom. In the four anda 
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5,845 £322,168 
eo 262 12,454 
| 867 52,121 
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half months, ending March 31st, 1881 ; 576,560 of these slips were 
handed in, and “it is estimated that 223,000 new accounts 
originated in this manner.” From an analysis taken on two days 
in March, 1881, it was found that of the total number of new 
accounts opened, 59 per cent. in Scotland, 40 per cent. in England 
and Wales, and 22 per cent. in Ireland were commenced with 
deposits of one shilling ; “and that a considerable portion of 
these beginners are to be found in schools.” This impetus given 
to saving among the labouring classes is very pleasing, and we 
are especially glad to see that there appears. to be a disposition . 
amongst our schools to commence saving betimes. 

In France the Schools’ Savings Banks were instituted in 1874, 
and the progress made, according to the report issued a short 
time ago, is very promising. In 1877 the number of educational 
establishments at which the system was in operation was 8,033, 
and they have now increased in number to 14,372. The deposits 
in the same space of time have increased from 118,573/. to 
256,1417. This cultivation of habits of saving during school-life 
is of very great good, as tending to form habits of thrift which 
will prove a gain through the whole life, and we can only hope 
that within the next few years the connection of our educational 
' establishments with the Post Office Savings Bank will increase 
as rapidly as it has with our friends across the Channel. 

An offshoot of the Savings Bank Department which must not 
be passed over in silence is the Government Life Insurance 
and Annuity Section. This branch of the Post Office, we believe, 
only wants to be better known and understood, to prove very 
attractive to the middle and working classes, for whom it is prin- 
cipally intended. By an Act passed in 1864, amending a previous 
Act of 1853, the Postmaster-General is empowered to ensure the 
lives of persons, of either sex, between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty, for sums not less than 20/7. and not more than 100/.; and 
also to grant Immediate or Deferred Annuities of not more than 
50/. on the lives: of persons of ten years and upwards. The 
great advantage of this system over the usual insurance com- 
panies, for the classes mentioned above, consists,—lst, in the 


absolute safety, direct Government security being given for the -” 


payment of the money at the proper time; 2nd,.in the conve- 
nience of having so many offices available for the payment of 
deposits, since a great number of the post offices are created 
receiving-houses for this business ; and, 3rd, in the lowness of 
the deposit allowed. 
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Under this plan—to give one or two examples—a man or 
woman in his or her thirtieth year may be insured for 100/. either 
by a single payment of 43/. 3s. 7d., by an annual payment 
throughout life of 2/7. 6s. 7d., or by an annual payment until 
reaching sixty of 2/. 13s. 10d. Or the payments may, if pre- 
ferred, be made quarterly, monthly, or even fortnightly. A man 
aged thirty may buy a deferred annuity of 107. (to commence on 
his attaining the age of sixty) by a single payment of 211. 3s. 4d., 
or an annual payment until he reaches sixty years of age of 
ll. 8s. 4d. A woman, under the same circumstances, would pay 
32/. 8s. 4d., or 1/. 17s. 6d. respectively. A man aged sixty-five 
can purchase an immediate life annuity of 10/. by payment of 
88/. 18s. 4d., or a woman of the same age by payment of 
1032. 16s. 8d., and so on. These few examples will serve to show 
the facilities which are offered by this means to persons of small 
incomes for making some provision for old age, or for their 
families in the event of their own death. 

As is natural with a business which has expanded in the 
manner in which we have seen the Post Office to have done, the 
General Post Office has had, from time to time, to change and 
increase its quarters. Originally in Cloak-lane, Dowgate Hill, . 
the Post Office next occupied the Black Swan, Bishopsgate. 
After the fire of 1666, it was removed to Brydges-street, Covent 
Garden, and again about 1690 to Lombard-street. Early in this 
century it was transferred to the new building erected for the 
purpose in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and has remained there since. 
Even this building soon became insufficient, and some of the 
branches had to find quarters at other places. In 1873 another 
large building was opened on the west side of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, opposite and equal in magnitude to the old buildings. 
As at present arranged the postal work is carried on in these two 
buildings, the western office also harbouring the Central Tele- 
graph Office. The Money Order Office has now large offices at 
the corner of Little Britain and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and the 
Post Office Savings Bank has recently emigrated from its quar- 
ters at St. Paul’s Churchyard to the new and commodious 
buildings in Queen Victoria-street, 

L, T, THORNE, 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Tue higher education of women has been a popular subject of 
discussion for many years past, and it may be fairly said that a 
pretty general conclusion has been arrived at to the effect that 
women are entitled, both on the grounds of justice and ex- 
pediency, to a superior intellectual training than has been their 
lot during the previous history of this country. At the same 
time, however, there exists a widely-spread fear lest the advo- 
cates for the higher education of women may carry their views 
too far, and in their endeavour to do good bring about indirectly 
no little evil by decreasing the sum total of human happiness, 
which depends so much on what may be called the due 
observance of the natural differences, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, between the sexes. 

Among the questions so frequently discussed among philan- 
thropists, political economists, and at sociological gatherings, 
that of the position and occupation of the women of the United 
Kingdom has long held a very prominent place ; and certainly the 
provision of remunerative employment for unmarried women is 
one of the most pressing of contemporary social problems. Its 
cogency is not unrecognized by the Legislature, and the number 
of public offices which are thrown open to young women is in- 
creasing. So, too, in a much larger proportion is the number of 
applicants ; hence it was that Mr. Fawcett has announced that 
the principle of selection by competition would be applied in the 
case of -all female candidates for the Post and Telegraph Offices 
of the United Kingdom. This was manifestly unavoidable. 
But there are few reasonable persons who hold that competitive 
examination is the best mode conceivable for selecting the public 
servants of the community, to whichever sex they belong. 
Most persons are disposed to admit that it is in itself an evil. 
Yet if so, it is to be said in its favour that it is the smaller of two 
evils.| The practical alternative to selection by competitive ex- 
amination is selection by what is sure, in the long run, to be 
denounced as jobbery. Nor can it be fairly contended that . - 
young women have, in virtue of their sex, any claim to immunity 
from the ordeal of competition. It is not a novelty for girls. It 
is, on the other hand, a test to which they submit remarkably 
well. The results of the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions sufficiently attest this circumstance. The proficiency dis- 
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played by girls on these occasions is equal to that of the boys, 
and sometimes decidedly beyond it. It is only two or three 
years ago since a young lady, the daughter of a former Oxford 
Professor, who is now a Member of the House of Commons, 
completely distanced all male competitors, and proved herself, so 
far as classical scholarship went, up to the standard of a first- 
class in Moderations. Whether these exertions are in them- 
selves beneficial to girls is not the point. Many of the objections . 
which are urged against the custom are equally applicable in the 
case of boys, and the fact must be recognized, that if women 
are to compete with men in the civil occupations of life, their 
qualifications will have to be tested in the same way—crude and 
unsatisfactory as that way may be. 

In all probability the competition amongst the young women 
of the future is destined to be as severe as amongst the young 
men of the present. The marriage rate in England is decreasing ; 
the excess of women over men in the population of the United 
Kingdom is steadily on the advance. In 1873 the number of 
marriages was 258,093 ; in 1875 it was 251,170, and the recent 
census shows that this proportion has since continued. Roughly 
speaking, the marriages which annually take place in the United 
Kingdom are about 1 in every 120 of the entire population. It 
is estimated that, of 3,000,000 women in England and Wales 
between the ages of 20 and 40, rather less than 1,250,000 are 
unmarried : whilst out of every 100 women above 20 years of 
age, 57 are wives, 13 widows, and 30 spinsters. Last year the 
proportion of marriages in the United Kingdom was as nearly 
as possible 152 to every 10,000 inhabitants, while the excess of 
women over men is about 8 per cent. In Germany and Austria 
the marriage rate is appreciably higher than in England, though 
it is to be observed that the marriage rate is not at any time, nor 
in any city, a fixed quantity. It is materially affected by 
ephemeral conditions, rising in times of peace and plenty, and 
falling in times of war, commercial depression, and sickness. 
Thus the cholera which ravaged Germany in 1832 caused a 
decline in the marriage rate of 12 per cent. during the following 
year, and the failure of crops in Sweden in 1868 a fall of 20 
per cent. in the marriages of 1869. Again, in the case of 
England, there were nearly 8,000 fewer weddings celebrated in 
what may be called the year of the Crimean War, 1855, than 
during the twelve months previous to or following it. Almost 
the same thing may be said of the year of the Cotton Famine, 
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1861. These are precedents which would abundantly warrant 
the expectation of a falling off of the marriage rate at such a 
period as the present. We have passed through three or four 
years of altogether exceptional depression and distress. Every 
department of trade and industry has been affected. Banks 
have failed, and ruin has been spread broadcast through the 
land. Employers have closed their factories and works. Once 
flourishing collieries have been the scenes of desolation and 
gloom. Unfortunately (though matters have taken to some 
extent a turn for the better) we can hardly expect any consider- 
able rise in the marriage rate. There are, and apparently for a 
long time there are likely to be, two facts in the social situation 
with which we shall have to deal—the first is a gradual decline 
in the number of marriages ; the second, the growing excess of 
women over men in the aggregate population of these islands. 
Hence arise the questions to which sociologists may advan- 
tageously direct their attention. How is the female surplusage 
to support itself, and why is the institution of matrimony in 
comparative disfavour? To some extent, no doubt, emigration 
accounts for the decrease of the marriage rate. Another cause— 
the hardness of the times—has been already noticed. But when, 
due allowance is given to both these agencies, there is much that 
remains to be explained. It is just a quarter of a century since 
a popular writer, assuming the personality of “A Belgravian 
Mother,” raised the complaint in the columns of a daily news- 
paper, that the young men of the period were resolutely set 
against domestic life. The popular ballad literature of the day 
abounded in lyrical reiterations of the same lament. Deserted 
damsels piteously inquired, to the notes of a pianoforte accom- 
paniment, why it was that the men would not propose. An 
animated discussion was conducted on the thesis of the possi- 
bility of marriage on 300/. a year. The. general impression 
seemed to be that the alleged aversion to marriage was the con- 
sequence partly of the ‘alarming popularity of club-life, which 
was more of a novelty then than it is now, and partly also of the 
innate depravity of human nature. The subject is still periodi-  . 
cally debated, but not exactly in. the same strain, and the 
moralist of our epoch finds, perhaps, more to bewail in the levity 
with which the obligations of marriage are treated than in the 
paucity of marriages which are actually contracted. Increasingly 
severe as the struggle of life has become for the upper portion 
of the middle class, it is possible that it is not here that the 
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chief decline in the marriage rate has been experienced. The 
revelations of the Divorce Court and the Police Court probably 
have an extensively deterrent effect, so far as wedlock is con- 
cerned, among the lower orders. Marriage is looked upon as a 
lottery, in which the chances are heavily against those who make 
hazard of it. As often as not it is the wife who torments and 
ruins the husband, and who breaks up by neglect and drunken- 
ness the home which has been got together with so much of hard 
and honest toil. It may be questioned whether the law treats 
with due severity the offences of women, who, in their husbands’ 
absence, pawn their household property, and ‘habitually fail in 
the discharge of their domestic duties. There are brutal wives 
as well as brutal husbands, and the persecution which a good, 
sober, and industrious man sometimes suffers at the hands of the 
woman whom he has taken as his partner is apt to be forgotten. 
Prudence also—the result of the spread of knowledge and 
education—as well as the recent hardness of the times and mis- 
givings as to the risks of wedlock, may have had something 
to do with the phenomenon here mentioned. But it may be 
expected that the more closely the sociologists examine the ques- 
tion, the more they will be tempted to arrive at the conclusion 
that much of the indisposition which exists to marriage is due to 
the impression that married life is costly and one of perilous un- 
certainty. Whether early marriages do, or do not, as a rule, 
turn out well, is a point on which different opinions will be held; 
but it seems that in all classes of life every year that a young 
man remains unmarried diminishes the chance of his marrying 
at all. 

But, however this may be, the fact remains that we have, and 
are likely to have, perhaps throughout the rest of our history, a 
surplusage of unmarried women of the middle and upper middle 
classes, who, under certain circumstances, will have to earn their 
own living, or remain in a very distressing and pitiable con- 
dition. To meet this evil, in a certain degree the improvement 
in the education of women seems a necessity. And even apart 
from all the professional purposes towards which that education 
may be directed, it is well that every human being should be 
encouraged to cultivate for cultivation’s sake, and for the enjoy- 
ment of those intellectual gratifications which are closed to the 
uninstructed, the faculties with which he or she is endowed. 
Believing that women were intended by their Creator, and are 
destined by natural and social laws with which it is vain to 
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struggle, to occupy to the end of time the same position of social 
subordination and purely domestic usefulness which has been 
theirs since human life began, it is none the less to be desired 
that they should be educated as men are educated, even though 
the career of the vast majority be one of simple manual labour, 
to the due fulfilment of which even the rudiments of literary 
instruction seem unnecessary. But in determining what the 
education of women should be—to what studies it should be 
chiefly directed, and how far it should in general be carried—our 
judgment must be materially influenced by our idea of their 
powers, and of the use which the generality are meant to make 
of those powers in after life. Now, it is much to be feared that 
the control of the higher education of women is getting into the 
hands of a school which is thoroughly wrong on these points, 
because profoundly ignorant of, or indifferent to, the fundamental 
laws of human nature and their effects on social life; wrong 
because utterly careless of the facts which alone can afford us 
any guidance in solving the problem of woman’s actual position 
in this country ; wrong, above all, because it refuses to be taught, 
either by history or physiology, the first of which conclusively 
proves that women must be in some essential quality of intellect 
inferior to men, inasmuch as they have never attained the same 
intellectual level (first-class women never rising above the level 
of third-rate men in intellectual achievement, and so on), while 
the latter enables us to discern good reasons why they never 
should attain that level, except at the sacrifice of the most deeply 
ingrained and distinctive characteristics of womanhood. Few 
persons would not deplore the ascendancy of the advocates of 
sexual equality (strong-minded women and weak-minded men) 
in female education, as they would deplore the ascendancy of 
the equally perverse assertors of race equality in the government 
of empires containing different races locally mixed, but distinct 
in blood. The ignorance of those who deny the distinctions 
which nature has established, may do frightful mischief before it 
produces the inevitable reaction, and the chief sufferers, both by 
the prior mischief and the consequent rebound, are sure to be . 


the weak, who have been encouraged to assert their power to — 


stand on an equal footing with the strong. ‘Thus, were the 
school of Mill to attain the ultimate end of its teaching, and 
emancipate women from the yoke of an indissoluble marriage, 
the effect would be to make women (exeept the few masculine 
women who can really hold their own in competition with 
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average men) slaves for the sake of mere maintenance—slaves to 
him who would promise to feed them ; slaves not as of old, in 
the worst times, under a rule prescribed by law, and limited by 
custom, but on terms prescribed by one who can bid them sub- 
mit or starve. Such would be the effect of a status of social 
equality achieved for those whom nature made unequal. 
Scarcely less disastrous may be the results of an attempt to 
impose educational equality—equality of intellectual labour—on 
the two sexes. 

But we are not here concerned exclusively with the mass of 
“redundant” women. So far as finding employment goes, there 
is clear proof in the difficulty of getting female servants of good 
character, good will, and ordinary capacity, that there is no re- 
dundancy of fémale labour in the proper vocations of the lower 
order of women. As regards marriage, the half-million who are 
in excess here are missing in Australia and America. It is clear, 
then, that nature points us not to some new employment of the 
sex, but to the repair of those careless neglects by which we 
have disturbed the natural balance of numbers. Why some 
25 per cent. of the remaining women are not married it is not 
now our business to consider : it may be that in trying not to 
marry them, but to offer them temptations to a career of per- 
manent celibacy, the strong-minded school are doing all they can 
to aggravate existing evils, and to exasperate the vice and 
misery by which women are the heaviest sufferers. But at 
present our business is with the attempt made to provide new 
careers for women born in a higher social position by opening to 
them employments hitherto confined to men. We may observe, 
in passing, that this is attempted while a profession which 
belongs to women is yet almost unprovided for—the profession 
of nursing. We could employ as superior nurses, at good pay, 
twenty times or two hundred times the number of women who 
foolishly dream of a position as physicians or surgeons ; and in 
the more modest profession they would render every service 
which they can really render in that to which they now pretend. 
But the point to which we would direct special attention is this : 
—The occupations in which the “strong-minded” aspire to com- 
pete with men, and to which they would educate young girls as 
ignorant of physiology as themselves, and more ignorant of the 
labours before them, are the intellectual professions; those 
which involve the severest training, and the most constant and 
strenuous exertions of the brain during life. It may be doubted 
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if women could stand the harassing anxiety of the Exchange any 
better than the wear and tear of the doctor’s profession, with its 
uncertain hours and its sudden calls on nerve and judgment, or 
than the tremendous labour of the successful lawyer. But, at 
any rate, the woman of business need not begin the real hard 
work of her life till her constitution is established. The girl 
who is to succeed as a doctor or a lawyer must work as hard as 
her future male rival from the age of fourteen or thereabouts. 
And she must work all her life harder than a horse, with no 
consideration for health, no power of sparing herself when 
nature warns her to be quiet. Any man or woman who appre- 
ciates what the brainwork of a successful man of medicine, law, 
science, or letters is, will understand why few women ever brave, 
or can stand it, and those who can are, almost without exception, 
more like men than women—are devoid of all the charms and 
half the best instincts of their sex. 

But pass from the purposes of the education to the education 
itself. Let us suppose that these girls at Girton College and 
elsewhere are being taught with no view to be anything but 
wives and mothers, or at worst, teachers of girls. Yet we are 
alarmed when we learn that they are to be examined by the 
Cambridge standard, and measured against men—not indi- 
vidually, but by assigning them a rank equivalent to that de- 
noted among undergraduates by wranglerships, optimes, and so 
forth. We do not think any one of them will reach a wrangler’s | 
rank, even the lowest ; nor do we wish that any should. Still they 
are apparently being stimulated to work as young men work, to 
compete as young men compete; and this stimulus will act on 
the girls’ schools, or young ladies’ academies in their turn, and 
their pupils will be urged to work like boys in the fifth or sixth 
. form. Now these girls are at the most critical period of female 
life; and throughout its duration female life is subject to phy- 
sical conditions belonging to the female sex alone. So long as 
those conditions last, and those functions are maintained in 
healthy vigour, she cannot have the physical, still less the mental, 
power of work of a man of equal muscular or intellectual vigour; . - 
so that, even if girls had brains as strong as their brothers—and _ 
as a rule they have not—they cannot with impunity work as 
their brothers can, any more than they can safely box, or 
wrestle, or play cricket, as their brothers can. The consti- 
tution of their sex is as ill-fitted for continuous severe brain- 
work as for rough bodily exercise and hazards. This is a 
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doctrine which few physiologists will dare to challenge. It 
is more than a doctrine, it is an experience. The plan of 
educating girls as boys has been tried in America, where, by 
the way, the education of boys is less severe, often less con- 
tinuous, and less stimulated by intense ambition and valuable 
prizes than here; yet, though the standard is not so high as our 
own, it is too much for the girls. They break down either under 
it or after it; they come to the doctors by tens and by scores, 
complaining of vital functions arrested, of neuralgic suffering, 
threatening to make them invalids for life. If a mother allows 
her girl to be taught Greek and Latin and Euclid, as boys are 
taught, and finds her aspiring to prizes, and sitting up to read 
when she had better be in bed, let her be on her guard, for 
nature is being trifled with, and will not be so treated with im- 
punity. The mischief, moreover, may not be apparent till it is 
beyond complete repair; those fare worst who endure longest, to 
break down most completely. In fine, women are not men, nor 
like men ; and nature is moulding girls to be women. If med- 
dlesome perversity will treat them as boys who are meant to be 
men, the probability is that they will fail to attain either end. 
They will remain incapable of fulfilling the functions of men in 
the world; they will be deprived of health and happiness, of 
loveliness and of love, as women in their homes. 

A discussion which has lately been waged in America between 
the soundest physicians and most experienced educators of girls 
on the one side, and the wilder advocates of woman’s rights on 
the other, respecting the conditions and limits of female educa- 
tion, may be worth the consideration of English parents from a 
practical, and of English thinkers from a theoretical, point of 
view. The question is whether girls can safely and wisely be 
trained either in common with boys, or under a similar and equal 
mental discipline; physiology and experience are on the one side, 
while petulance and partisanship maintain the other. Ina much 
more limited sphere, and chiefly by a class of persons whose 
ideas English common sense refuses as yet to recognise as within 
the pale of practical debate, a similar issue has been lately raised 
in this country ; the advocates of female equality finding that it is 
impossible to give women a chance of competition with men, at 
least in intellectual professions, without giving them the educa- 
tion of men, are consequently turning their efforts in this latter 
direction. American enterprise and contempt for established 
principles—that is, for the results of universal experience—have 
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attempted a solution of this problem by bolder methods than 

English prudence has hitherto favoured. The results may be 
_ worth consideration. The whole difficulty arises from the exist- 
ence of an enormous number of unmarried women, of whom a 
majority must earn their bread in some way or other. ' But for 
this, the case of the few women who from moral or intellectual 
peculiarities are discontented with the natural lot of domestic 
quiet and subordination intended for their sex would have ex- 
cited little sympathy ; but the situation of hundreds of thousands 
to whom that lot is denied naturally awakens both sympathy 
and interest. Unhappily, philanthropy here as usual insists on 
superficial remedies, because these are the most immediate and 
easiest. It aims at superseding nature, instead of studying her, 
and treats the symptoms as if they constituted the disease. A 
very little honest attention would have shown that there exists 
no natural overplus of women. There are not six per cent. more 
women than men; and these are easily absorbed in domestic 
duties. What creates the apparent statistical overplus is the 
lack of women in the Colonies, whither men have gone without 
taking wives or sisters. The remedy for this is obvious. But 
besides this actual numerical overplus, which simply needs to be 
exported, under careful arrangements, to the countries to which 
it naturally belongs, there exists a vast body of unmarried 
women—especially in the middle and higher orders—correspond- 
ing to an equal number of unmarried men. Common sense 
would bid us not to seek to provide means to keep these women 
unmarried, but to find out and correct the causes which prevent 
their marriage ; at any rate, a similar evil exists in the Eastern 
States of the Union owing to the drain of men towards the Far 
West. Hence the agitation for female employment ; and hence » 
again, it may be suspected the desire to give to girls the education 
of boys. That education in America is very bad, far inferior 
class for class to that given in England, may be inferred from 
the fact that the great majority of public school teachers are 
women, and all wretchedly paid; but the girls of decent and 
well-to-do families‘are not sent to public schools, but to private 
establishments, where the want of completeness and thoroughness 
which characterizes American as compared with English educa- 
tion is compensated by a wider range of smattering instruction, 
and sometimes by the introduction of subjects which only a few 
of the higher class of university scholars in this country are ex- 
pected:to master. The result is very imperfect knowledge, but 
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very hard work ; and under that work it is found that a girls 
health gives way: often happily at once, so that interference 
comes in time; oftener still, too late, so that school ambition 
ruins the physical comfort and personal happiness of a whole life. 

The American physiologists do not dare to insist on the truth 
that woman’s brain is altogether feebler and more sensitive than 
man’s, and therefore incapable of man’s work. If they did, the 
women who control the mischievous movement would not listen 
to them; but we may venture to remind ourselves of this 
primary fact, that no woman ever belonged to that class of in- 
tellects whose greatness impresses itself on all time, or even to 
that second rank of minds who are the chief lights of their own 
age. Those who come into the third rank of excellent students 
and explainers of other people’s discoveries, are but two or three 
women in a generation ; and it is therefore evident that the in- 
tellect of woman on the whole is far less powerful and vigorous 
than that of man. A woman who undertakes an ordinary man’s 
work, and does not either break down or become unwomaned in 
spirit and temper by the unnatural strain, is altogether excep- 
tional. But put these obvious considerations aside, and take 
simply the conditions affecting school education. Up to twelve 
or thirteen, girls learn as quickly and easily as boys—in mere 
parrot learning they are quicker—and without injury ; but then, 
or a year or two later, a change takes place, the result of which 
may be briefly stated as follows :—That whereas overwork and 
over-anxiety simply affect a boy’s brain, make him sleep badly 
and dream of his tasks, they tell on a girl’s whole physical system ; 
and the same fatigues, or changes of work, or excess of pressure, 
which would make a youth dream for awhile of Latin verses, or 
of English composition, or of book-keeping, derange the most 
delicate vital functions of the other sex, and not unfrequently 
lay the foundations of life-long injury. Again, boys are naturally 
disposed to rebel against over-tasking labour, to steal sufficient 
time for active exercise, if they cannot get it fairly, and in general 
display an antagonism to their masters which girls—especially 
when taught by men, as in many of the best private schools and 
colleges of the States—do not share. The same docility which 
makes it possible to manage average girls more easily and gently 
than boys, renders them more amenable to the influence of praise 
and approval, more prone to overwork themselves in order to 
please their teachers, and they have not the safety-valve of 
cricket and football. To the stimulus of public competition, the 
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hope of public honour, and the fear of public disgrace, they are 
acutely sensitive, and where these are applied the testimony to 
their fatal effect is overwhelming. In one word, you cannot 
work. girls as hard as boys; you cannot work them as con- 


tinuously ; and if you overwork them, the effects are less clear 


and obvious, and tenfold more disastrous. 

But American testimony agrees that the school is not the only 
unwholesome influence that helps to render the American girl 
of eighteen a delicate, unhealthful, forced bloom, and the 
American matron of thirty a faded and worn-out creature.. In 
every way the health of girls is neglected at first, and sacrificed 
in the second place to a premature development. As children 
they are fed on the same unwholesome and indigestible dainties 
that their parents delight in, and no care is taken to ensure that 
they never begin their school work without :an adequate meal, or 
are kept too long without refreshment or rest. They are not 
sent early to bed; they are not kept clear of all éxciting influences 
—novels, parties, theatres. The ablest critic of American female 
education, Dr. Clarke, contrasts the system of English boarding 
schools with the school life of American girls, and evidently feels 
not a little surprise at discovering how complete is the control of 
English parents, and how wisely it is used. Eng lish girls, he 
says, are carefully provided in their childhood with regular meals 
of simple and wholesome food, and throughout their school life 
a similar care anda similar restraint are exercised. In a word, 
they ate retained in childhood for many years longer than their 
American cousins (who are habituées of the table @hdte and the 
drawing-room at ten, and young ladies “in society” before they 
are fourteen). We incline to agree with sonie of Dr. Clarké’s 
critics, that the dress, dissipation, and daily life ' of American 
girls are far worse than their overwork at school ; but we are 
compelled to admit with him that the case dy oes the school i is 
fully made out. 

Sdrhe alarmists, fearing apparently that ‘the: higher education 
of women may disturb the social balance, and act injuriously 
by bringing a large number into the “ learned” professions, . 
maintain that the opportunities offered to women whereby they ; 
thay earn their livings have -not yet been taken advantage of. 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, for instance, in an article contributed not 

long ago to the “ Nineteenth Century,” came forwaid as an 

opponent, in a certain sense, of “ Woman’s Rights,” not because 

she Stipectéd to the extension of female work intd spheres: of 
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labour hitherto monopolised by men, but because she thought 
that a great deal might yet be done for “ supernumerary women " 
without what is called emancipation—that is to say, without 
throwing open to them the whole circle of the trades and profes- 
sions, and investing them with the Parliamentary franchise. 
There are many kinds of work essentially feminine which they 
have not yet made the most of, and there is an extensive domain 
which they have allowed the other sex to take away from them, - 
and which has still to be reconquered before it can be said that 
they have exhausted all feminine employments, and must be 
admitted to a share of manly ones. Her first argument, therefore, 
was that the advocates of woman’s rights were pressing on too 
fast, and that they were bound to use up such opportunities as at 
present exist for providing employment for woman of a nature 
suitable to her sex, before introducing her to others which 
“thinkers of the old school” consider to be less so. Mrs. Orr, of 
course, understood that this position would be disputed, and she 
addressed herself towards the close of her article to those who 
said that no employments are unsuitable to the one sex which are 
suitable to the other, and who claimed woman’s emancipation for 
its own sake, and not merely as a means of bettering her condi- 
tion in life. But her first object was to show that there were 
many other unappropriated walks of life still open to the better- 
educated class of single women before they try their luck in 
medicine, in Parliament, or at the Bar. She specified two of 
these—cookery and millinery. Most people associate cookery 
with a red-faced woman standing over a large fire, slatternly in 
her dress, and slightly addicted to inebriety. There is no reason 
in the world why this vision should be founded on fact. The 
“finer work of the kitchen department” need not be done in the 
kitchen. Lady-helps i in this department might have a room of 
their own in which they would not be brought in contact with 
other servants, and where everything might be as neat, clean, 
and pretty as in a first-rate confectioner’s. Again, in the matter 
of dress the time might come, said Mrs. Orr, when women of all 
classes will rebel against the tyranny of fashion, and when “ they 
will take the law into their own hands, selecting their own 
fashions, and carrying them out by some system of co-operation 
which would supplant the second-rate dressmakers,” whom Mrs. 
Orr would be glad to see sent back to those ranks of domestic 
labour from which they ought never to have emerged, and which 
at the present day “ambition and ili have so unmerci- 
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fully drained.” By acting in this manner the daughters of poor 
parents might enable them to save as much money as would 
afford some little provision for themselves in the hour of need, 
besides qualifying themselves for employments which would be 
no longer considered unladylike. 

But Mrs. Orr went further than this, and argued that to throw 
open to women the whole field of labour now-occupied by men, 
would be fraught with injurious consequences, not so much to 
individual women as to the whole race. The passion of love is, 
in her opinion, founded on those differences which constitute in 
fact the attraction between the sexes ; and if you eliminate those 
differences you would eliminate the possibility of love. Marriages 
would still be contracted for convenience, from necessity, from 
ambition, but never from the only motive which leads to the 
highest kind of married life, and they would be no longer guarded 
by those sentiments which are the surest check upon libertinism. 
Is it likely, asks our author, that with this degradation of 
marriage the degradation of the race would not proceed pari 
passu, and the result of the emancipation of the one sex be the 
ultimate deterioration of both? Mrs. Orr is prepared for the - 
cynical retort that love even now is very rarely found in marriage. 
She meets it with a direct denial. “The answer is that it does 
so occur, and that it is so and so only, that the purposes of nature 
are fulfilled.” This is delicate ground, for to argue the question 
fairly we must have a definition of love more distinct than any- 
thing to be gathered from Mrs. Orr’s account of it. If what she 
means is, that with the disappearance of that softness and grace 
which convey the impression that a woman is made for love and 
nothing else would disappear also much of what Gray calls “the 
bloom of young desire,” we should be disposed to agree with her : 
and we can understand also that the elimination from marriage 
of these natural human emotions would not tend to the improve- 
ment of the human race. But there are many advanced thinkers 
who would not accept this definition of love, or would stigmatise 
it as a very low one ; and Mrs. Orr, no doubt, is aware that it is 
so. But she has had the courage, nevertheless, to utter a very . 
wholesome truth, and one which might induce the physiological 
advocates of woman’s rights to pause in their careers if they 
would take it a little more to heart. The physical excellence of 
the human race is an object of the highest importance, and when 
young ladies were not ashamed to do a great deal of domestic 
work, from which they shrink at present, they inspired passions 
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which produced the highest types of manly beauty. Mrs. Orr 
refers to the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when domestic occupations 
of this nature existed side by side with a high degree of mental 
culture ; and her main contention is that as long as woman is 
kept womanly she may do what else she likes, but rob her of 
this difference, in which consists her real attraction, and you 
deprive her of the power of inspiring love, the loss of which 
cannot fail to react injuriously on the offspring whom she brings 
into the world. 

This, in brief, is the pith of this lady’s argument, and her 
article is an appeal to her more strong-minded sisters to hold 
their hands in time before they have passed the boundary which 
she here distinctly lays down. She herself hardly expects to be 
listened to. The future she will be told—the future of English- 
women—amust take care of itself. We have only to do with the 
present. If the production of what we conceive to be the 
highest type of womanhood does cost the price you mention that 
cannot be helped. Better for the human race to wither away as 
soon as it has once flowered, than never to flower at all. And 
with this view of the subject Mrs. Orr makes no attempt to cope. 
As she truly says, it is impossible to do so unless we can all agree 
as to what constitutes the highest type of womanhood. Her 
only object is to prove that the new movement in favour of 
female emancipation, if allowed to run its full course, must have 
this ending. Whether the flower is worth the cost is a separate 
question altogether. It will be seen that in Mrs. Orr’s reasoning 
there is a strong physical element. The future of English- 
women means, with her, their moral and physical condition after 
they shall have gone through the process of emancipation, and 
have become even as men. She draws no picture of their social 
existence, their occupations, amusements, or appearance under 
this new régime. She believes simply that it will end in the 
physical degeneracy of Englishmen. From the very nature of 
the argument we should only expect some obscurity in the terms 
in which it is expounded by a lady. But her meaning on the 
whole is pretty plain. Beauty, sweetness, softness are the natural 
attractions of women, and if you circumscribe these you thwart 
the intentions of nature. To place women on a level with man 
would, more or less, efface the distinction on which those qualities 
depend, a position which Mrs. Orr argues out in some detail, and 
nature would avenge herself in the way already described. 
It cannot be doubted but that the majority of persons who 
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interest themselves in what are called social questions, would 
hold Mrs. Orr’s views to be in the main just and reasonable, and. 
that a section of our womanhood which is making so much 
clamour for leave to work speaks somewhat unreasonably. Give 
fitting time and opportunity, and there is very little that women 
may not do—if they can. But the whole gist of the argument 
and the sting of the position lies in that one little phrase—if 
they can—which is just the proviso they are striving to remove. 
For it is not what they can do but what they cannot after which 
so many yearn, and their ambition goes not so much to perfecting 
their own natural work as to the more difficult task of sharing 
in that of man. Like children they disdain their apportioned 
duties, which by diligence and endeavour they would perform 
admirably, and in the admirable performance of which lies a 
large part of the general harmony, preferring positions for which 
in most cases they have no. kind of qualification, and where, — 
if they interfered, they would do more harm than good. One 
by one these duties of theirs have been let to slip from their 
hands and given into the hands of servants and inferiors ; and, 
one by one, work and offices as intrinsically honourable, and as 
necessary for the well-being of the community as anything now 
done by men and vainly coveted by women, have been made 
symbols of social degradation, till a. considerable part of the 
feminine world is in a false and unhealthy condition in this 
contempt for what they have and are, and contends with feverish 
desire for that which it is not possible for them to get or to be, 
and which if they were to obtain according to their will, would 
set the whole social fabric askew. However, unpopular in certain 
quarters may be the advice, it should be given to the effect that 
women should pay closer attention to their own natural duties, 
and the perfecting of such work as they can do, and ought to do, . 
before they seek to invade the natural provinces of men. When 
they have raised to the rank of art and science, dress on the one 
hand, and the preparation of food on the other ; when they have 
shown that they can bring up the young without the gross 
physical and moral blunders which now swell the death-rate, and - 
give the human family weeds. instead of flowers; when they 
have rendered social life beautiful all through, and have mastered 
the difficulties of domestic life in all its details—showing us men 
a-way out of many of our economic tangles by the cleverness 
with, which. they have conquered. theirs—then, and not till then, 
will:they have a right to stand in the market-place and complain’ 
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that they are idle, asking only leave to work which men will not 
grant. 

At the same time, however the remarks above made are by no 
means intended to convey an opinion that there are no cases in 
which women, however qualified by education, should enter what 
are called the learned professions ; and they are very far from 
being intended to decry the attempts made of late years to carry 
out a higher education for women. If no ulterior objects were 
in view, and no pecuniary advantages to be derived from it, still 
the higher education of women is in itself most desirable as a 
blessing to themselves and those around them. ~ 

Unfortunately, the agencies at work, though much improved 
of late years, to effect this higher ‘education; are still very 
deficient. It is almost impossible to convey to any one who has 
had no experience in teaching girls any notion of the wholly un- 
systematic and confused state of their education. The great ma- 
jority of English girls of the middle and upper middle and upper 
classes, are educated either at home with the help of governesses 
and masters, or at exceedingly small schools, whether day schools 
or boarding schools. Parents prefer these small schools because 
they believe they approach the most nearly to that which is 
their ideal. of instruction for girls, and what in theory i is very 
beautiful—home education ; but in nothing whatever is there a 


-greater divergence between the theory and the actual, and in 


many cases the only possible practice, than in this matter of 
home education for girls. Defects mark all schemes and 
methods of female education alike, and their correction must 
attend any considerable reform in mere organization. The 
first of these defects which require reform concerns the parents, 
the second concerns the teachers. It is simply true as a general 
statement that English parents, who are apathetic and irrational 
enough about the education of their boys, are much more so when 
the education of their girls is in question. Here and there a mother 
devotes herself to the right training of her daughters, superin- 
tends judiciously the teaching both of governesses and masters, 
or supplements and sustains the efforts of the school teacher ; 
and here and there a father interests himself in developing his 
daughter’s powers, and is anxious that she should be a thinking 
creature, and not merely an “ accomplished ” nonentity. But how 
few these cases are, every teacher can bear melancholy testimony. 
In the wealthy classes frivolity and fashion rule. The mother 
devotes herself to society, and social duties and social pleasures are 
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found incompatible with other obligations, while the girls them- 
selves are too lightly and too early whirled into the same vortex. 
Fashion has stamped its approval upon certain external accom- 
plishments and graces. The period during which social triumphs 
can be achieved is short and fleeting, and these accomplishments 
and graces, right enough and beautiful enough in their own 
place, must be purchased at the sacrifice of all else. Such a 
mother has simply no notion in what true education consists. 

In the less wealthy middle classes the pressure of necessity 
is often very heavy, and the instruction of the girls is the first 
expense in which it is commonly thought curtailment is pos- 
sible. As in the case of the wealthier classes the wish to make 
girls brilliant and attractive during a certain short period of 
their lives is answerable for much folly ; so in this class, the 
fact that the education of girls has no immediate commercial 
value is the great hindrance to a better education. We cannot 
appraise the value of a cultivated mind. Presumably, therefore, 
it has no value. <A certain amount of education; or at least of 
instruction, is essential to a son’s success in life, and, fortu- 
nately for boys, some of the subjects in which instruction is thus 
essential may be made educational instruments of no mean value. 
But what success in life is possible to a daughter? The son - 
must make his own way in the world. The daughter must 
have hers made for her by somebody. It is thus that the 
question of education or no education is regarded. The period 
of a daughter’s systematic instruction is perpetually interrupted 
and cut short at both ends. If there were no other plea than 
this for the free admission of women to industry, this plea 
might be held spfficient. Industrial occupation is more than the 
supplement of education to women of this class. It is the only 
condition upon which they will be permitted to be educated. 
Other reasons, and ostensibly more urgent, there no doubt are, 
but this reason is in very truth the most. weighty of all. Let 
us but consider how it works. A woman must remain ignorant 
because, to her, knowledge has no practical, that is, commercial 
value, She is idle because she is ignorant. She becomes frivo-_ - 
lous or. vicious because she is idle. And for how much of 
the misery of the world idle hands and wasted brains are 
responsible it would be hard to say. It is worth considering 
how enormous a power for good all this energy might become if 
economized and trained. How to deal with these difficulties in. 


the case of parents is the standing perplexity of teachers, It is 
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only by the greater extension of education itself, that education 
will. come tobe rightly valued, and in this way the task of the 
teachers of the next generation will be a far easier and pleasanter 
one than that of the teachers of to-day. 

But if the teachers cannot reform the parents, they may at 
least reform themselves. It is not: the fault of a great number 
of the existing body of the teachers of girls that they themselves 
were badly taught. It is not their fault that they had no right 
training in teaching as an art, and have never been led to look 
upon education as the practical application of the highest science. 
But it will be their own fault if they do not discover these 
defects for themselves, if they do not apply the remedy, and if 
they do not make it impossible for such a charge to be justly 
brought against*the teachers of the future. The elder teachers 


can indeed do little more than perfect themselves by private 


study in the various subjects which they profess to teach, and 
aid the younger teachers by their experience, encouragement, 
and sympathy ; but for the younger teachers facilities are 
already offered, of which if they do not choose to avail them- 
selves, they will be foolish and almost criminal. Stimulants to 
private study and direction in that study are now accessible in 
most of our great towns, where the lectures to women have been 
successfully established. Whatever shape these lectures may 
ultimately take, and whatever their bearing upon the education 
of, women in general, there can be no doubt of their great value 
to teachers, not. merely, nor even chiefly, for the direct. instruc- 
tion which they afford, and for the suggestive lines of study 
pointed ont, but by ‘helping them to the best methods of teaching 
hy. bringing them into contact with the best living teachers: It 
is absolutely necessary in the interests of education that teachers 
should secure the highest special training for their special work, 


and. that. they should master the secrets’ of combination and 


co-operation, ~Whilst a general high: culture is essential to a 
teacher, it.is equally necessary, to do away with the superstition 
that any one person can teach any and all subjects equally well. 


Here, more than anywhere else, it is necessary that there should. 


be a perfect, economy of individual and specialiaptitudes. It is, 
not ;leas; necessary. for women than for men, for girls than for 
boys, that, those who teach should be masters of their. business, 
and that none should be set to teach any branch which, ther have 
not thoroughly mastered. 

Lastly, it may be added that even admitting for a “moment 
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that no industrial advantages resulted to the country from the 
better education of women, that the women themselves can be 
materially provided for without any exertion of their own, that 
men are and ought to be the universal bread-winners, it does 
not in the least follow that a more restricted education will 
suffice for the needs of women, than would be found adequate to 
the necessities of men. It would rather appear that the material 
burdens of society being borne by the men, to the women it 
should belong to provide for its moral and intellectual develop- 
ment. If we would have a rational and just morality, a religion 
free from bigotry and superstition, or the reality of intellectual 
culture diffused to any great extent throughout society, we 
must look for these results to the higher education of women. 


J. J. MANLEY. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION : ITS EXTENT 
AND ITS CAUSES. 

AuTHouGH domestic legislation has been practically set aside 

for several years by the pressure of foreign and colonial questions, 


and even in the Session of 1880-81 has been devoted mainly to 
the solution of Irish problems, there have been not a few matters 
of immediate importance concerning England and Wales which 
have demanded the attention of Parliament, and among these. 
the extent and causes of the recent Agricultural Depression fill 
no small place. The agitations conducted by Mr. Arch and 
other persons: have familiarised the public with the grievances 
of the agricultural labourer, but as year has succeeded year 
with little if any improvement in the state of the weather, or the 
yield of:the crops, the farmers also have made their voices heard, 
and, partly as an answer to their representations, on the 14th of 
August, 1879, a Boyal Commission issued to the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, K.G. ; Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry, K.G:; Earl Spencer, K.G. ; Lord Vernon ; Right: Hon. 
G. J. Goschen, M.P.; Sir W. H. Stephenson, K.C.B.; Lieut.- 
Col. Fitzhardinge Kingscote, C.B., M.P.; Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
M.P.; Mr. John Clay; Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P.; Mr. © 
Mitchell Henry, M.P.; Mr. Charles Howard; Mr. James 

Lennox Naper; Mr. Robert Paterson; Professor Bonamy 
Price; Mr. John Rice; Mr. Charles Thomson Ritchie, 
M.P.; Mr. Benjamin Bridges Hunter Rodwell, Q.C., M.P.; 
Mr. William Stratton ; and Mr. Jacob Wilson, “to institute an 
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enquiry into the depressed condition of the agricultural interest, 
and the causes to which it is owing ; whether those causes are 
of a permanent character, and how far they have been created 
or can be remedied by legislation.” These noblemen and gentle- 
men were empowered for the purposes of the Commission either 
acting together or through any five of their number, to obtain 
evidence from any persons whom they might think fit to call ; 
to have access to and examine all official books, documents, 
papers, and records which might afford the fullest information on 
the subjects entrusted to them for enquiry, and they, or any five 
of them, were ordered to report “ with all convenient speed ” on 
the points submitted for their consideration. The Commissioners 
having nominated Mr. W. H. Peel as their Secretary proceeded 
to appoint Assistant Commissioners, and to assign to them, 
districts in which they were to prosecute local enquiries while 
they personally examined witnesses, and specially devoted much 
time to hearing evidence both in London and Dublin on the 
Irish branch of the subject. On this point only up to the present 
time the Commissioners have made their report, and it may 
be interesting before we proceed to take account of the reports 
of the Assistant Commissioners on the position of English Agri- 
culture, which forms the subject of our present paper, to note the 
conclusions arrived at by the Commissioners as to the state of 
things existing in the sister country. 


IRELAND. 


In common with the rest of the United Kingdom, Ireland they 
believe has suffered from the depression of 1877-79, while its effect 
in that country was increased to some extent by the absence of 
manufacturing industries and other sources of employment. The 
depression has fallen with extreme severity upon the smaller far- 
mers, many of whom are insolvent, and it was only the bountiful 
harvest of 1880 which prevented their entire collapse. With re- 
spect to the very small holders in the western districts of Ireland, 
the Commissioners state that they are satisfied that with the 


slightest failure of their crops they would be. unable to exist upon 


the produce of their farms, even if they paid no rent. Many 
of them plant their potatoes, cut their turf, go to Great Britain 
to earn money, return home to dig their roots and to stack their 


‘fuel, and pass the winter, often without occupation, in most 


miserable hovels. Employment at a distance, always precarious, 
has largely failed them during the recent calamitous seasons, 
. 
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Turning to the causes of the depression as far as Ireland is 
concerned, the Commissioners summarise the results of their 
enquiries by stating that the following are the chief influences to 
which the depression is to be attributed :—1. Inclemency of the 
seasons, and consequent failure of the potato crop; 2. Foreign 
competition ; 3. An undue inflation of credit, partly produced 
by the security afforded by the Land Act of 1870, and partly by. 
a series of prosperous seasons; 4, Excessive competition for 
land. The excessive competition is owing mainly to the fact 
that apart from the land there are few, if any, other means of 
subsistence for the population, and it has led to serious abuses, 
which have come before the Commissioners in the evidence they 
have taken, such as—(a.) Unreasonable payments for tenant 
right. (b.) Arbitrary increase of rents. (c.) Over-crowding of the 
population in certain districts. (d.) Minute subdivision of farms. 

As to the remedies for existing evils the Commissioners first 
notice emigration and migration. On the former they express 
their conviction that under a properly organised scheme, and as 
the voluntary act of the people, it would materially tend to relieve 
the congestion of population wherever it now exists, and would 
conduce to the social, moral, and material welfare of the 
emigrants and of the population remaining behind. As to 
migration they remark thatits advantages cannot be denied when it 
has been voluntarily carried out, and it is hardly to be doubted that 
similar advantages would arise from such a system if furthered 
by legislation; but it is open to serious question whether 
Parliament, even if the money were forthcoming from local 
sources, could be asked on behalf of the Irish peasant to confer 
upon the Crown, or its nominees, compulsory powers of purchase — 
for this purpose. In regard to the employment of the people on 
Public Works the Commissioners are of opinion that the improve- 
ment of dwellings and farm buildings, and the extension of 
scientific agricultural teaching, with a view to an improved 
cultivation of the soil, are indispensable measures to secure 
general prosperity among the people. On the general question 
of land tenure, the Commissioners offer a series of opinions, 


the main point in which is that the desire of yearly tenants ~— 


for some legislative protection from an arbitrary increase of 
rent is not unnatural. On this last point Mr. Bonamy Price 
dissented from his colleagues, arguing that to intefere with the 
valuation of rent would be a direct violation of the fundamental 
principle of all soundly constituted industry—freedom of 
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contract ; and soundly constituted industry is the root of 
national prosperity. The State he urges might as well dictate 
what the pricé of corn, or coals, or cloth shall be: Such an: idea 
would be held to be irrational: why: is it. less irrational in the 
business of. farming ? No one speaks of: such a valuation: of rent. 
in England; it would be thought. an. unjustfiable meddling: of 
the State with private business. Lord) Carlingford, Mr. Stansfeld, 

Mr. M. Henry, Mr. J. Cowen, My. John Clay; and Mr. John Rice: 
also dissented from the majority, and expressed their opinion in 
favour of further legislation for the ' purpose. of improving the 
tenure of land in Ireland, of the extension of the proprietorship of. 
land, and of the principle of fixity of tenure. subject: to an appeal 


to the Land Court. As since these words: were penned the. 
Irish Land Act has: been passed, the interest of: this part of. the 
Commissioners’ Report has been to.some extent merged in the 


wider question of the successful administration of that Act, and 


we need not therefore stay: to discuss it, but proceed to the: 


work of. tee Commissioners in regard. to oe 


ENGLAND. 
On this, as already stated, the Commissioners have not. yet 


reported, but, we have; before us, the evidence of the. Assistant. 
Commissioners, supplying. a. vast. mass of interesting information 


and filling no fewer than 800, pages. The Assistant Commis- 
sioners, Mesars. John Coleman.of Ricgall Hall, York.; S. Bi L. 


Druee, of 9, New. Square, Lincoln’s Inn; Andrew Doyle of Plas. 
Dallas, Abergelly ; and, W. C., Little of, Stags\Holt, March, were 


assigned respectively the Northern, Eastern, Western, and 
Southern Districts of England.and Wales. The. other. Assistant: 


Commissioners were Messrs,, G. J. Walker and James Hope for’ 


Scotland ; Professor Baldwin and Major Robertson for, Ireland, 


Messrs, John Clay, jun., Albert, Pell, M.P,, and Clare Sewell 
Read, M.P., for the. United States and Canada, and Messrs, H. 
M. Jenkins and C. L. Sutherland for France and Belgium. We. 


shall deal simply with the reports relating to England. The modus 


operandi of the Assistant Commissioners for) England. was to visit. 


personally the whole of the Districts allotted to them, and: by 
interviews, inspections and vivd voce interrogation to secure all 
possible information ; but in addition to this they issued circulars 
(a) as to farms, to farmers ; (0) as to districts and estates, to agri- 
cultural societies, chambers of agriculture and kindred bodies, and 


to landlords, land. agents and others ; (c) as to labourers, to the 
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labourers and their representatives ; and (d)as to dairy farms, to 
dairy farmers and persons interested:in dairy products. 


NortHERN. District. 


Mr. John Colman, of Riccall Hall, York, the Assistant Com- 
missioner for the Northern District, makes an exhaustive 
report of the County of York, the total area of which comprises 
3,882,851 acres, or one-twelfth of England, divided according: to 
the —— Returns under bev following heads :— 


Total Area. Under Crop. 


East Riding «804,798 673,083 131,715, 
North Riding ‘1,361,664 840,380 521/284 
West Riding 1,716,389. 1,183,197 «583,192. 


Total...| 3,882,851 696,660, 1,186, 191, 


For the purpose of his enquiry Mr. Colman divided the 
county into seven districts according to its geological formations, 
commencing with the district of Holderness, occupying the 
eastern coast from Bridlington in the north to the west of Hull 
in the south, its name as originally spelt, Hollow-der-ness, 
implying not merely a low level tract but a district lowest in the | 
centre, Its. soil, with the exception of: 70 miles of marshland 
bordering the Humber, is: good for agricultural purposes, resting 
upon clay which is rich in mineral food, and-under good hands» 
and in favourable seasons produces very heavy crops. Here for 
the three years 1876-79. inclusive the farming was above the > 
average, and the general confidence of tenants in their landlords 
isso great that: although their tenure is only yearly, and they are 
liable to lose everything, they are willing as a rule to. drain large 
portions of the land at: their,own expense. 

One of the great néeds of: agriculturists here and elsewhere, as . 
evidenced by the enquiries made by the Assistant Commissioners, 
seems to, be the carrying through Parliament of a comprehensive 
drainage bill, as in this district, for instance, heavy losses have | 
been sustained owing to the inability of the outfall to 
the rainfall, and the consequent recurrence of serious floods, 
The enterprise of the tenants in the Holderness country has 
partly remedied the evil, and their comparatively favourable 
position during the last four or five years of unpropitious 
seasons has been their reward. The general description of the 
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soil in the upper portion of the district is loam well suited to the 
culture of wheat, of which very large crops are grown, and which 
are still relied upon as the main produce, no considerable quantity 
of the land having been laid to grass. The general tenure of the 
land is, as already stated, from year to year, but one of the best 
and most productive farms is held on what is described as an 
excellent system of tenant right, the principal features of which 
possess considerable interest. Under this scheme an allowance 
for buildings done entirely at the tenant’s cost is made extending 
over fifteen years, a proportionate part being taken off for each 
year of occupation. Where the materials are found by the 
landlord and the cost of labour only is supplied by the tenant, the 
allowance is ten years’ tenant right. In drainage, when the 
tenant bears the whole cost,the allowance is nine years ; or if 
the landlord finds the pipe and the tenant finds the labour, six 
years ; for lime and bones, three years ; for oil cake and cotton 
cake, one-third of the cost of the previous year’s consumption ; 
for arable land one-third if properly cropped as an away- 
going crop which the tenant has to keep clear. That this tenant 
right system works well all round is proved by the fact that on the 
estate under notice due provision is made for the comfortable 
housing of the work-people, and allotments are usually attached 
to the cottages, although even these advantages and increased 
wages have not sufficed to deter the best men from migrating to 
the manufacturing towns. The ordinary rotation of crops in the 
district is (1) fallow or roots ; (2) wheat or barley ; (3) seeds grazed, 
14 stones of equal proportions of red or white clover ; (4) wheat ; 
(5) oats or beans. The causes assigned by the leading agricul- 
turists of the Holderness district for the recent depression show 
a general consensus of opinion, being in the main : bad seasons ; 
too high rents in proportion to value and quantity of produce ; 
the low prices resulting from foreign competition and bad trade ; 
increased cost of production owing to the higher price of 
labour and growth of taxation; and undue restrictions as to 
conditions of cultivation. As regards the influence of increased 
taxation School Boards are credited with having had much to do 
with raising the local rate bill, while they have also lightened the 
family purse of the labourer, although to counter-balance this 
his children are better educated. 

The second district reported on is the Wolds, which forms the 
most remarkable natural feature of the country, and comprises 
about 376 square miles, with a soil varying considerable owing to 
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the great variety of altitudes and the wasting action of water 
on the often steep slopes. The district as a whole is purely 
agricultural in its character and interests, the only manufacturing 
industry being a fruit of the land cultivation in the form of corn 
mills and a large cake company started some years ago almost 
entirely by the farming community in order to secure a supply 
of genuine linseed cake. Here, again, despite the system of 
annual tenure, the mutual confidence between landlord and 
tenant is so great that the land is fully worked, and even the 
recent depression does not seem to have altogether disheartened 
the farmers. The increase of rents which has taken place is 
attributed by the commissioner not to any greed on the part of the 
landlords, but to the competition for farms at the advanced 
prices, One of the features of wold farming is the provision of. 
what is termed the hind’s house, which is rendered almost a 
necessity owing to the scarcity of day labourers and the long 
distances from the farm at which they reside. Formerly the 
hired servants boarded at the tenant’s house and were more 
immediately under his.control and supervision, but on large 
occupations this system has given place to the hind’s house, which 
in an instance cited is quite a model erection. It is said to have 
cost 700/., and is in effect a barrack containing a cooking kitchen 
with every facility for the work and for the accommodation of 
the foreman’s wife and family. This kitchen communicates with 
the labourers’ boarding room—or as the soldier would term it 
the mess-room—and the space above is divided into a barrack 
and two sick rooms lofty and well ventilated. The men’s 
quarters are quite distinct from the hind’s house, as they enter 
through an ante-room with washing appliances. Twelve or thirteen 
hands are thus housed. They are hired by the year, and the 
foreman is allowed 8s. 6s. a-week for their food, being also 
supplied with skim milk and vegetables. The tenant furnishes — 
the men’s quarters, iron bedsteads with coarse but warm furniture 
being provided. The system is said to work well, and more 
work is accomplished than would be possible under day labour. 
An informal enquiry among the wold farmers and other 


residents as to the causes of the depression produced a variety of - 


theories, an artificial manure merchant ascribing it to the 
diminished use of ground bones leading to deficiency of crops ; 
a land agent attributing it to the system of tying a tenant down 
by restrictive claims ; anda farmer tracing it in part to the plan 
of changing servants every year, by which a lad, directly he gets 
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accustomed to his work, leaves, owing to a desire for change, to 
go through the same business elsewhere. Among the sufferers 
by the depression are the bankers, who, owing to the operation 
of the law of distraint, sometimes find that a client to whom 
they have made advances on the understanding that his only 
debt was to the bank, has been allowed by his landlord to get 
into arrears for two and even three years’ rent, and the result is 
that the landlord’s claim takes precedence, and the banker 
cannot get 10s. in the pound. As a result many advocates are 
found for the total repeal of the law of distraint, while there is a 
wide-spread feeling in favour of such a modification as would 
limit the landlord’s claim to one year’s arrears. Among the 
obstacles against which the wold farmers have to contend is the 
insufficiency of available labour owing not only to the want of 
labourers’ cottages, but to the difficulty of inducing men to live 
in such isolated’ positions where the great drawback of want of 
education and of opportunities of religious instruction is. much 
felt. The farms are, almost without exception, | held from year 
to year under agreement with six months’ notice to quit, and 
allowances are made, and all permanent improvements are 
effected by the landlord. Cowgate allotments, which were 
formerly provided for deserving cottagers, are said to be falling 


into disuse. As a means of restoring prosperity, the use of 


steam trams along the side of the main roads is advocated, and 
much stress is laid on the necessity for remedying the present 
unequal and unjust incidence of local taxation which, it is urged, 
should be assessed on income and not on rent; this and not the 


subsidiary question whether the rates are to be paid by the. 


landlord or tenant, or by both, being the main grievance. As to 
the game question, the view that: finds most favour is that 
landlord and tenant should have‘joint property in hares and 
rabbits, the winged game being reserved for the landlord. Most 
of the wold farmers have some sort of tenant right, and this, it is 
urged‘ is not only a matter of justice, but its concession is 


absolutely essential, as land will never be properly cultivated if 


there is any doubt as to security. 
The third district, described in geological phrase as the 


Oolite, covers a surface of 1,000 square miles, occupying the sea- 


coast from below Filey to beyond Redcar, and extending out on 
the western side by Ingleby down to Thirsk, rounding off by 


Easingwold, Flaxton, and Howsham, and running right down to 
the Humber by Brough. A rich red loam or gravel is the 
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prevailing soil, indeed in some cases the richness of the land is 
its bane. The labourers who are described by the farmers as 
being fairly honest in their work, receive 9s. a week, and three 
meals a day, which is equivalent to 17s. a-week, as a man cannot: 
be well fed under 8s. a-week, and the hours of work are six 
to six in summer, and from light to dark in winter. The system 
of feeding the men as part wages is said to work well for the 
farmer, as they are more capable of labour when they are well 
nourished, but the families suffer. The practice of granting 
what are termed cow-cottage allotments is held to be very 
beneficial both » the farmer and the labourer as it encourages 
thrift among the men ; accustoms their children to farm-work by 
leading them to care for the animals and work on the allotment ; 
serves as a counter attraction to the high wages offered in mines 
or factories, and by providing the children with a plentiful supply 
of skim milk promotes superior physical development. The 
farmers who have tried the allotment system are said to be uni- 
versally favourable to it, provided the allotment is not sufficiently 
large to interfere seriously with the regularity of the labourer’s 
work for his employer, and as a proof of the good moral. 
influence which it exerts the farmers are found willing to lend a 
horse to the man who in his turn is ready to discharge his 
obligation by throwing more heart into his work. Among the 
reasons assigned by farmers in this district. for the recent depres- 
sion, we find the enormous increase of rates attributed in a great: 
degree to the adoption of union rating instead of letting each 
parish keep: its own poor, while the result, of rating land and 
houses. together is that. the farmer pays about six times the 
amount of rates paid by any: other’ form of income, “Less 
rates, less taxes, anda more equitable mode of levying them,” 
is quoted as a farmer’s panacea for the present distress, 

The fourth or New Red Sandstone district, including the vale of. 
York and, the flat country north and south of it, forms a vast: 
plain varying from 5 to 25 miles in width, and, roughly estimated, 
comprises! about 1,150 square miles, Low: lying land such as: 
this necessarily suffers heavily from floods, but much has already. 
heen done to remedy the evil, and drainage has been provided’ 
on a large. scale, Here, however, asin the sections previously, 
described; a good. drainage Act is demanded. as a means of) 
reducing legal difficulties and facilitating practical operations, 
and it is\suggested that nothing in this direction will be satisfac- 
tory which does not recognise the liability of the whole water- 
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shed to contribute pro rata towards making and maintaining the 
improvements which are required. Potato cultivation forms an 
important item in the operations in some parts of this district, 
and much has been done to increase the proportion of grass-land, 
upwards of 500 acres having been laid down in one case in 
seven or eight years. These improvements are attributed to the 
arrangement of the land in large holdings, and it is thought that 
if it reverted to the small occupations from which it was taken, 
its prospects would be less hopeful. The farms are ‘as a rule 
held on yearly agreement with six months’ notice, and not under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, but there isa tenant right on 


_ cake, artificial manures, on grass, lime, and marl, and on the cost 


of draining and building, for which the landlord finds the 
materials, Comparative prosperity and contentment prevail in 
many instances in this district, and the case of Escrick is men- 
tioned, where a home farm has on an average of the last seven years 
yielded a profit of 4167. a year, or 5 per cent. of the capital, and 
where the labourers are banded together in a friendly society, and 
a co-operative store, the latter institution being credited with 
contributing a full share to the general prosperity. A landlord 
in one part of the Vale of York district with an experience of 
60 years as a landlord and of 40 years as a tenant farmer, on 
being asked to account for the depression, ascribed it to loss by 
disease amongst stock and vegetation ; bad seasons ; bad yields; 
bad prices; foreign competition; and increase of rates and 
growth of cost of labour ; and on the latter head he affirmed that 
when he started farming he got a better labourer at 12s. a week 
than latterly for 18s. a week with a good cottage and garden, and 
33s. for harvest month ; a better foreman for 12/. than latterly 
for 30/., while he adds that in his early years he sold wheat at 
4s. 6d. a bushel, and bought beef at 44d.alb. This gentleman’s 
remedy for existing troubles is for landlords and tenants to pull 
together, help each other, and settle their own business, and he 
acutely adds that “whenever Government interferes and 
attempts to take the management out of the hands of farmers 
or any other class, instead of relieving them it generally puts its 
hands further into their pockets. "Witness school boards, high- 
way rates, &c.,—they have relieved brewers, millers, and people 
who are hourly using the roads and formerly paid thousands 
for their maintenance, and have thrown the burden on farmers, 
who rarely use them.” If there are many such critics, the work 
of relieving agriculturists, which seems likely to form a part of 
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future political programmes, will be no easy task. At the same 
time while this gentleman is a pessimist as to Government 
influence, he is almost an optimist as to the power of recovery 
inherent in the soil, for he says: “This is the third time in my 
recollection that land has gone begging, yet it always rallied, and 
it will again.” Such a sanguine view is a pleasant contrast to 
the despondency which we find elsewhere. The verdict of a large 
party of Northallerton farmers goes far to support the opinions 
already quoted as to the remedial measures which are needed, 
as they declared themselves to be in favour of letting tenants 
have game if not in hand ; of uniformity of railway rates, it 
being unfair to the home produce to carry foreign produce at a 
lower rate; of the introduction of sales by commission mer- 
chants for the benefit of small farmers who have little knowledge 
of markets and no time to attend them ; and of the limitation of 
the landlord’s right of distress to one year. 

In the fifth district—the Magnesian Limestone—extending in a 
narrow strip from the southernmost point of the country up to 
Bedale, we find the prevalence of contagious diseases assigned 
as an important factor in causing the depression, and the same 
strong opinion noted elsewhere prevails here as to the unequal 
incidence of local taxation. Figures supplied in support of this 
contention give a comparison which is to say the least very for- 
cible between a fixed income of 200/. in the funds, with a house- 
rent of 30/., and a farmer the rateable value of whose farm is 
3607. and whose income would be assessed at 2007 :— 


Income, Rateable Value. 


& 
Tenant Farmer said 200 
Fixed Income 200 


Here, too, we find the Education Act credited with a share of the 
mischief by its prevention of the employment of boys for scaring 
rooks, while these same rooks and their neighbours the wood — 
pigeons ought, it is urged, to be destroyed by the owners of the 
land in the interests of the tenants. 

In the sixth, or coal district, extending over about 620 miles of 
the most populous parts of Yorkshire, including such centres of 
manufacture as Leeds, Bradford, Dewsbury, Wakefield, Hudders- 


field, Barnsley, Rotherham, and Sheffield, agriculture naturally 
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falls into the background and the cultivation of the land takes 
the form of special farming. The farms are generally small, 
their tenants working themselves upon the land, while the 
women folk make butter for the neighbouring markets, and rear 
calves, The farmhouses here have traditions going back to the 
days of the Yeomanry, who after the peace of Waterloo 
gradually gave place to the large owners. As regards the tenant 
right customs prevailing in this district, Mr. Coleman points out 
that in the absence of any special agreement it entitles an out- 
goer to most exceptional allowances which he denounces as con- 
ducive.to fraud and extortion for what are termed “ half tillages,” 
—an allowance for what is stated to have been applied to the 
ground in the year preceding the last. This leads to the imposi- 
tion of a charge where the incomer really ought to receive 
compensation, and, supported by the valuations of unscrupulous 
persons, claims are fabricated which offer a signal proof of the 
way in which tenant right may be transformed into an abuse, 
the farmer’s capital defrauded, and no encouragement given to 
agriculture. 

In the seventh and last division—the Mountain Limestone 
district—formed of beautiful valleys and hill ranges running 
more or less from east to west, and including Swaledale, Nidder- 
dale, Wharfdale, Yoredale, and Ribblesdale, the whole country, 
speaking generally, is devoted to the breeding and rearing of 
sheep and cattle, especially the former. The farms in the 
average are not large, and little labour is required, as a great 
portion of the land is unenclosed moor. The development of 
moorland cultivation is an interesting question , and involves, it 
appears, & frequent re-laying of grass to anpiora hy it from revert- 
ing to the moor, in fact it is difficult to keep land up to the 
mark on the moors, even for a time. Among hardships to 
which some of the tenants of mooredge farms are exposed, one 
_ of the greatest is that while they are required to keep up roads to 
their houses, they are also equally liable for highway rates, with 
their more favoured neighbours below, who enjoy good roads up 
to their doors, while they have also to pay school rates, although 


the distance and danger form an effectual obstacle to.sending their 


children to be taught. The causes of the depression having been 
discussed at a meeting of farmers at Darlington, they attributed 


quite four-fifths of their losses to bad weather; and’ on the other. 


points shared the opinions already. quoted. 
In summarising the views of the Yorkshire agriculturists, 
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Mr. Coleman points out that the effect of depression vaties con- 
siderably, and generally bears a close relation to the condition of 
the estates. When the management is liberal, and the tenant is 
secured either by agreement or well-won confidence, there is 
hopefulness as to the future, and no positively retrograde move- 
ment beyond what is absolutely inseparable from the influence of 
the seasons. The losses resulting from cattle plague, despite the 
beneficial influence of protective legislation, are admitted, and the 
necessity of maintaining precautionary measures is insisted on. 
The agreement of owners and occupiers in the belief that land 
contributes a most unfair proportion to local taxation is universal, 
and an almost equally strong opinion prevails that the basis on 
which tithe rent charge is calculated is unjust and results in higher 
average prices than are realized for produce. Attention is 
demanded to arterial drainage, especially in low-lying districts, 
and the need of greater security for capital, whether as the result 
of conviction as to mutual interests or by legislative enactments, 
is clearly proved. Finally, Mr. Coleman holds that throughout 
Yorkshire the labouring population are generally comfortable ; 
allotments and cow-gates are approved of both by labourers and 
employers ; and the desirability of giving on every estate some 
small holdings as stepping-stones by which the industrious and 
deserving may rise in the social scale is recognized. 

In Durham the competition between the treasures below and 
the possible fruits of the earth above produces the result that, as 
Mr. Coleman forcibly puts it, “the interests of the surface often _ 
prove quite a secondary consideration,” and agriculture is thus 
relegated to an inferior position in the regard of the people, and, 
as an art, has not been so carefully studied here as elsewhere, 
because the mining influences are so strong. Hence the agri- 
cultural distress has been less felt in Durham than in the 
majority of English counties, and owing to the density of 
population in proportion to the area the farmers find such a 
ready market for their produce that even in comparatively 
unsatisfactory seasons they suffer less than their neighbours in 
the Midlands and in the South. At the same time the farmers 
of the county are fully sensible of the disabilities under which © 
recent legislation has placed them, and they complain with 
energy that the Act of Elizabeth, under which a poor rate was 
first levied in England, and which required that every person 
should contribute “according to his ability,” has been departed © 
from. Under this statute all classes were called upon to contribute 
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to the relief of the poor, and the farmers argue that it is only 
because they are an isolated class, living far apart and unable and 
perhaps unwilling to agitate and combine, that they have now to 
bear the greater portion of the burden. The injustice of the case 
one of their advocates illustrates by treating the farmer as a 
manufacturer, the produce of whose labour is virtually taxed in 
an altogether unfair ratio to that of the tradesman, shipowner, or 
the merchant. As compared with residents.in other counties, the 
Durham farmers enjoy considerable liberty as to growth and 
sale, but they, like their brethren, plead for a suitable tenant 
right attached to agreements recognizing the. claim of the tenant 
to the unexhausted value of outlay in cake, manure, &c. 

In Cumberland and Westmoreland we are met by the pleasant 
intelligence that “ agricultural depression does not exist,” and in 
its absence Mr. Coleman finds a subject to descant upon in the 
great advantage which would follow the enclosure of mountain 
pastures, in favour of which he produces what he holds to be 
overwhelming evidence, while he also gives in its behalf the 
support of his personal opinion as to its necessity. At present, 
the open commons and mountain pastures are overstocked to such 
a degree that they are useless in the winter when food would be 
most valuable, and it is estimated that enclosure would treble 
the value of the sheep by allowing more profitable stocking, 
while it would also secure more careful draining and liming. 
All disadvantages notwithstanding, these counties seem to have 
enjoyed a comparative immunity from the distress common 
elsewhere, and the live stock tables show a considerable increase. 
The success of the farmers’ operations is chiefly attributed by 
Mr. Coleman to their extraordinary industry and careful habits, 
to the practice of boarding their servants in the house, and to the 
activity of all members of the family, so that although the 
servants earn very high wages, labour per acre is very reason- 


able. 


On Cheshire and Lancashire, the remaining counties in the 


. Northern Division, the reports have not yet been published. 


CENTRAL DIstTRICT. 


The duty of reporting on the agricultural depression in the 
counties of Oxford, Stafford, Warwick, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Shropshire, Hereford, and Monmouth and in Wales, was 
entrusted to Mr. Andrew Doyle, who remarks that the district 
exhibits greater variety and more ieee, ; contrasts in the 
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distribution of land as well as of inhabitants, in the character of 
its agriculture and habits of the rural population, than would 
probably be found within similar limits in any other portion 
of the kingdom. Dealing with the English counties named 
above, Mr. Doyle took steps to obtain what may be termed 
documentary evidence from a great variety of sources by sending 
out papers of questions covering the whole ground of his 
enquiry, and in the majority of cases they were freely and fully 
answered, As regards the owners of land it appears that in the 
eight counties their holdings were as follows :— 


Less than 500 acreseach ... ... 193,761; total acreage, 1,564,709 
Of 500 and less than 5,000 acres... eee 1,318 ” 1,837,393 
Of 5,000 acres and upwards eee eee 104 ” 989,406 


A considerable proportion of the smaller and more moderate 
as well as some of the larger of these estates have been acquired 
during comparatively retent periods—proving the popularity of 
land as an investment—while the growth of the number of 
larger holdings shows that the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment is accompanied by the absorption of the smaller farms. 
Although, however, this is the normal experience in the district 
under notice these small farms still remain; in the several 
counties there are from twenty to sixty or seventy farms under 
20 acres in the vicinity of towns, and partaking more of the 
character of market gardens. Thus agriculture in England 
continues to offer, as it has ever done in the past, an opening for 
all grades of capitalists, but Mr. Doyle’s experience enables him 
to say that it is upon the large estates that the greatest improve- 
ments are made, and that it is the large proprietors, who are often 
themselves farmers, who are most enterprising in the applica- 
tion of capital. Nineteen out of twenty farmers would, he 
asserts, rather hold under one of these large owners than under 
one whose relation to the land is simply that of an investor of 
capital, and he adds that if the large landowners are not ~ 
always the best landlords certainly the very worst are the small ~ 
and straitened owners. In these eight counties the large estates 
above 5,000 acres comprise less than a fourth of the whole, and — 
are held by 104 owners giving an average of about 9,000 acres 
each. The next class of owners of estates between 500 and 
5,000 acres numbers 1,318, with an average of rather less than 
1,400 acres for each owner. 
ane first at the extent and causes of the depression i in this 
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district, it is noticeable that the evidence coincides with that 
which has been collected elsewhere upon the same subject, and 
not only is the distress attributed to the same general causes, but 


facts of the same character are instanced in the different 


counties. In addition to this, however, the outlook unfor- 
tunately is more gloomy, and the actual result is weighted by the 
dark cloud of the improbability of any immediate recovery owing 
largely to the pressure of local taxation and the increased cost of 
labour. Many interesting personal narratives handed in to 
Mr. Doyle give a clue to the secret of the depression, and show that 
the variations of the English climate and the so-called bad seasons 
have not been the only sources of distress. One farmer, for 
example, who in early life was a farm servant, writes of the days, 
forty or fifty years ago, when work began at four in summer 
and five in winter, and when more was often done before break- 
fast than is now done before dinner. When he obtained a farm 
to the extent of which, owing to its satisfactory cultivation, 
his landlord soon added, he always “worked the same as 
another labourer at anything there was to do,” and his wife 
“never had a servant girl in the house, but did the work 
herself.” Now, in addition to wet seasons, he finds a change in 
the character of the labour, and adds, “ While I do not say the 
farm labourers and their unions have been the sole cause, I do 
say that ever since they commenced their agitation the farming 
interest has been rapidly going down hill, for both labour and 
every other expense has risen to that degree that I am confi- 
dent it takes 30s. to pay where 20s. would pay ten or twelve 
years ago.” This writer goes so far as to compare the harvesting 
of labourers of late years “to a drinking and smoking holiday 
more than anything else,” the old sympathy for the master 
having been taken off by the agitation. Nor is his anticipation 
more cheerful than his retrospect. Compelled to sell his cattle 
to meet absolute needs the farmer often has to sell at a dis- 
advantage ; “ foreign competition says to him as plain as can be 
he shall not have much for his produce whether he has good 
yield or bad ; the labourer, the rate collector, and all the rest of 
the money hitters, tell him equally plain that they will have a 
much larger amount than formerly, whether he gets good yield 
orbad; . . . . and unless he can get relieved from some 
of his payments even in the event of favourable seasons it is 
impossible for him to stand his ground.” The agricultural 
grievance at the abolition of turnpikes i is forcibly put by this 
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witness, but his piteous tale reaches its climax when he describes 
the gradual depletion of the neighbourhood of labour power so 
that in his village only three labourers are left to supply the 
small numbers of farmers who remain. He tried the allotment 
system as an encouragement to his labourers, but found the men 
would often stay at home to do their own work and only go to 
the farmer when they were unoccupied. He holds, in fact, the 
extreme view that “there will be no reduction in the cost of 
labour until it is brought about by sheer necessity, famine, or 
civil war,” and he adds, “when we as a nation come to be 
dependent on the generation which we are educating and 
making as wise as lawyers until they are fourteen years old we 
shall, I think, find a good many of them will be too sharp to 
work at all.” The only other course which he sees to be possible to 
save the farmer from ruin is to adopt some form of protection. 
This individual who signs himself “a suffering and well nigh 
ruined tenant farmer” is, Mr. Doyle assures us, “fully entitled 
to credit, and undoubtedly represents the opinions and feelings 
of a great body of the tenant farmers of this county (Warwick- 
shire). Another suggestion of possible remedies from Mr. 
Thomas A. Negus, a member of the Staffordshire Chamber of 
Agriculture, is in favour of some protective duty, and he con- 
trasts the conduct of the American Government which raises its 
revenue from the import duty on foreign goods with that of our 
own, which takes its revenue from the taxation of its own 
subjects. A second remedy suggested by the same writer is 
the equalization of the whole system of local taxation ; he asks 
why land alone should be called upon to pay for the education of 
the country or to maintain its roads, and he reinforces the 
comparison quoted in our notes on Yorkshire by calling attention 
to agentleman with a known income of 7,000/. who settles in a 
parish where he takes a large house and a few acres of turf 
land on which he is assessed at about 120/. while his neighbour, 
a poor struggling farmer, rents 250 acres and is assessed at 3800. 
In order to show that he is not taking a purely selfish view of the 
matter, he proceeds to compare the case of a country parson 
whose income of 4001. is derived from tithes on the full value of 
which he is rated, while his neighbour the solicitor or medical 
man only pays on his house-rated at perhaps 60/. (The pressure 
of local taxation, great as it is by comparison, has also increased . 
by its own growth as is proved by a Lichfield farmer’s state- 
ment that since he entered on his occupation thirty-five years 
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ago the local rates have risen 224 per cent. The effect of the 
Education Act is touched on in strong terms by Mr. Walter 
Minor of Wollerton, Salop, described by Mr. Doyle as a gentle- 
man of much experience whose opinion is entitled to consideration 
and who declares the Act “to be prejudicial both to farmer and 
labourer, aye, and to the children also. If a labourer’s child left 
school two years earlier than the law at present allows he would 
generally be found sufficiently educated for the position he is 
likely to be called upon to fill, and these two years would be 
more profitably spent in learning the rudiments of the work on 
which he would afterwards be employed, whereas if he does not 
begin until the age of fourteen manual labour is irksome to him ; 
but worse still the farmer finds him not only awkward but 
above being taught his work, so that he seldom becomes a 
workman equal to his elders who have undergone an earlier 
training. The child’s earnings in these two years would 
materially assist his parents, and the farmer would get certain 
work done at less cost instead of having to pay persons to do it 
whom he could employ now probably in other ways.” This 
view of the operation of Mr. Forster’s Act suggests whether, all 
things considered, it was sufficiently elastic. 

A large proposal is made by Mr. Clement Cadle, land valuer 
of Gloucester, who would have all permanent improvements 
done by the government at a charge of 3 per cent. interest and 
1 per cent. for repayment of capital, both landlord and tenant 
signing a requisition for the expenditure for which the land 
itself would be the security. He also puts roughly a considera- 
tion, which will doubtless evoke criticism, in support of the view 
that landowners have a right to demand an alteration in the 
rating system, when he says that “the poverty of the country is 
especially a consideration for the wealth of the country— 
criminals do not steal land but generally personal property, and 
therefore personal property should be charged the expense (of 
detecting and imprisoning them) and not the land.” On the 
same ground he argues that sanitary and educational rates should 
be made a personal matter, and inveighs strongly against the 
unfairness of the highway rate which seems more than any other 
impost to vex the farmer’s soul. In order to convey in the 
most striking way the result of his enquiries Mr. Doyle fills 
many pages with tabular summaries of the replies given to his 
queries, but the tale is in nearly every case the same. Some of 
the respondents put their case more eloquently than others, and 
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we select at random one or two of the answers to the question, 
“ Does agricultural depression exist in your neighbourhood ?”— 
“We are being ruined as fast as possible. Farmers have 
suffered more than any other class at present. Farms (in 

Warwickshire) are being let at 100 per cent. reduction. 

Hundreds to let but no takers; plenty to be had for paying the 

rates.” In answer to the question “ What are the causes which de- 

preciate prices?” a writer in the same county says: “ Unlimited 

competition by men all over the world, who pay little or no 

rent or taxes and have a virgin soil to cultivate, and there is 

every prospect of this competition increasing till we poor 

farmers shal] be compelled to pack up our few remaining traps 

and leave our landlords to cultivate their own lands, and seek a 

home in other lands where we can reap the fruits of our labour.” 

In Shropshire one witness describes the tenant farmers as 

hitherto the only sufferers, but fortells a speedy share in the 

tribulation for the landlords, and even for the labourers who 

have up to this, he argues, been better off as to wages and accom- 

modation. A Herefordshire farmer blames the Union which 

has, he declares, made labourers dissatisfied with their condition, 

so that the work they do is badly done. 

In order to show that the statements thus made are not simply 
the creations of grievance mongers, Mr. Doyle appends a series of - 
categorical proofs of agricultural depression in the shape of losses 
sustained by owners from farms unlet or let at reduced rents, and 
from remission of rent, and losses sustained by farmers as shown 
by the balance sheets of their farms and the comparative yield of 
their crops.’ The dearness of labour, the illeness of the men and 
their extravagance, form a prominent line in the replies to the 
same query. As to the diminution in the number of agricultural 
labourers, we find that the number had decreased in 1871 to 
764,574 from 908,678 in 1851, and the figures of the recent census 
will probably show a far larger diminution. “ None but old men 
are left to us” is the frequent complaint of the farmers, and the 
migration of the younger men is accounted for by the easier 
access to towns, the magnitude of industrial works, the compe- 
tition for railway labour, and other kindred causes. The rise in 
wages has been gradual but progressive, and ina table quoted by 
Mr. Doyle, from a pamphlet published in 1817 by Mr. Barton, we 
find that the weekly pay of the labourer stood at 6s. from 1742 to | 
1752 ; 7s. 6d. from 1761 to 1770; 8s. from 1780 to 1790; 9s. from 
1795 to 1799 ; 11s, from 1800 to 1808, and now it is reckoned 
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that the following is a fair estimate in the eight counties to which 
these facts refer: labourers, 14s, per week ; carters, 16s. 2d. per 
week ; shepherds, 16s. 7d. per week. This at any rate goes far to 
substantiate the farmers’ plaint that the increased cost of labour, 
accompanied as it too often is by an inferior quality and quantity 
in the work performed, is one of the contributory elements in the 
present distress, 


Tne Eastern Counrtiks. 


The task of enquiring into the condition of the Eastern District, 
comprising the following fifteen counties—Bedfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Cambridgeshire, Derbyshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, 
Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Nottinghamshire, Rutlandshire, and 
Suffolk, was allotted to Mr. 8. L. B. Druce. The evidence collected 
by this gentlem2n by personal visitation in the several counties, 
and through the medium of answers to a circular addressed to 
the farmers and landowners, commences with Bedfordshire, where 
he had the advantage of the assistance of Mr. Charles Howard, a 
resident in the county and one of the Royal Commissioners, 
through whom he received information from the Bedford- 
shire Agricultural Society and its members. Here as in York- 
shire and the Midlands the unfavourable weather is by no means 
the only cause assigned for the depression, the large importation 
of foreign corn and meat having also tended, in the opinion of 
many witnesses, to diminish the farmers’ profits, while the disease 
in sheep, known as “ fluke” or “ rot,” has been prevalent, especially 
in the districts bordering on the Ouse. Among other causes 
assigned we find the foul state of the land induced by a recurrence 
of wet seasons, and rendering it in some cases impossible to get on 
the ground, while in others where work had been done it had been 
barren of useful result. As additional difficulties the increased 
cost of labour finds a place in the farmers’ representations, and is 
attributed by many to the Education Act, which, by withdrawing 
the boy labourers has made it needful to find men to do boy’s 

work, but irrespective of this the cost of labour in Bedfordshire 
is held to have increased 15 per cent. The number of farms 
unlet is said to be larger than at any previous period during the 
last quarter of a century, and the number of recent bankruptcies 
among the farmers is reported as considerable. To the credit of 
the landlords we find that but few distraints for rent have been 
levied, and that a remission of rents varying from 10 to 20 per 
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cent. has been general, while on the estates of the Duke of 
Bedford there had been at the time of Mr. Druce’s report a 
remission of 50 per cent., or a half year’s rent, for 1879, which 
was subsequently followed upon his Grace’s estates by a remis- 
sion of 25 per cent. for 1880. The farmers generally take a 
gloomy view of the position of agriculture, using the word in its 
strict meaning, and assert that there has been a gradual deteriora- 
tion in the farms for many years, but the stock breeding is 
reported to have advanced and not retrograded. Comparisons of 
the yield of corn for the last three or four years show the actual 
loss to have been very serious, but according to Mr. Druce the 
farmers are so inaccurate in their account-keeping, and so un- 
willing to show the accounts they do keep, that it is difficult to 
arrive at any absolutely certain conclusions. As a sample case, 
however, the following may be taken: on a farm of 425 acres, 
consisting of 385 arable and 40 grass, the capital employed being 
5,5002., there was a loss in the year 1879-80 of 218l. 6s. ; while 
the corn sold for five years from this land produced the following 
amounts :—1876, 1,761l.; 1877, 1,7922.; 1878, 1,557/.; 1879, 
1,3427. ; 1880, 1,2850. 

In Buckinghamshire Old Father Thames is included in the 
farmers’ indictment, the floods of the river having very materially 
injured the land bordering upon or situated near to its banks. 

In Cambridgeshire the fen-land farmers are admitted on all 
hands to have suffered very severely, and a gentleman of 
experience, who could speak from a personal knowledge of the 
county spreading over half a century, declares that he has never 
known such general and widespread distress among the farmers, 
half of whom he describes as actually insolvent, and the other half 
as greatly reduced in circumstances. This gentleman’s view of the 
causes of the evil coincides entirely with that already given, and 
a farmer who showed his accounts to Mr. Druce, and whose land 
was in good order, added to his statement of causes the tendency 
of certain landiords, in order to gain a slightly increased rent, to 
accept tenants with insufficient capital to do justice to the land. 
Such a penny wise and pound foolish policy carries its own 
condemnation with it. The farmers most affected by the depres- 
sion are,as might have been expected, those whose land is not 
suited for “raking meat,” and the small occupiers, with insuffi- 
cient capital, by whom too little attention has been paid to that 
branch of farming. America comes in for its share in the respon- 
sibility, and a North Cambridgeshire farmer joins in the assertion 
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already quoted from another county that the English farmer is 
too “ overweighted by fixed payments in the shape of rent, tithes, 
rates, and taxes to compete successfully with the lightly taxed 
virgin soil of America.” In Southern Cambridgeshire we meet 
with imprecations upon what is termed “that great iniquity, 
the malt tax, and on the use of sugar in the place of barley. 

In Essex in some cases whole parishes are said to have been 
reduced to bankruptcy by the depression, especially where the 
farmers have been growing wheat on cold heavy claylands. The 
immense extent to which foreign corn is used is proved by the 
statement of an Essex miller that of the 40 or 50 quarters of 
wheat which passed through his mills every week in 1879, only 
about 20 quarters were home produce. The rate of remission of 
rent, which seem$ to have been general, amounts to from 15 to 
20 per cent., but even this has failed to arrest the bankruptcy of 
the farmers, and many farms are unlet or occupied, against their 
will, by the landowners. 

In Hertfordshire, which shares with Essex the unenviable 
property of heavy claylands, the natura loci comes in for. its 
share of objurgation ; the sheep rot is said to have made “ fearful 
havoc,” and in some cases the preservation of game is cited as a 
hardship, the tenant farmers’ “inalienable right” to grcund 
game being insisted upon. The consumption of home grown hay 
is said to have been seriously interfered with, especially in the 
parts of the county lying nearest to the metropolis, by the impor- 
tation of foreign oats which has greatly depreciated the price of 
grass food. The vicinity of the great city has also naturally 
drawn off the more highly educated boy labour from the rural 
parishes. In the opinion of the Hertfordshire Chamber of Agri- 
culture, the agriculture of the county has considerably retro- 
graded, and the land has never been in such a bad state as during 
the wet weather of 1879. The statistics of the yield of corn 
throughout this county show a progressive decrease. 

Huntingdonshire, with its small area, is credited with having 
suffered more than any other county in the district, and while 
the farmers complain of their own losses, they state that “the 
labourers have not been so badly off for some time, while, as a 
natural consequence, the tradesmen of all classes whose customers 
are mainly farmers have suffered indirectly.” As an evidence of 
the tendency of the importation of foreign produce absolutely to 
crush home growth we find that the importation of maize has so 
reduced the price of beans that but few are grown. Local 
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taxation in one district is arraigned for the crime of having 
“killed the land,” and the abolition of the turnpikes, relieving 
the tradesmen and others who chiefly use the road, and throwing 
the burden of highway maintenance on the farmers, is much 
dwelt upon. Rent remission to the amount of 20 and 30 per 
cent. in the first year of tenancy bas not sufficed to stay the 
tide. 

In Leicestershire the Committee of the Chamber of Agriculture 
plead for the charging of highway, sanitary, education, police, 
and poor rates upon all kinds of property, and complain of the 
malt tax as “unjust and oppressive, tending much to cripple 
the development of agriculture, and the rearing and feeding 
of stock.” The same representative agriculturists call special 
attention to the system of taking corn averages, which they 
consider to be unfair, and hold that to make them by weight 
operates unjustly against the growers. The returns ought, in the 
view of the Committee, to be made by the growers. In this 
county many changes of tenancy are reported as a result of 
the depression, the agriculture of the county is said to have 
seriously retrograded, and owing to the excessive rainfall and 
want of sun, the clayland has become very foul and out of 
condition. 

In Lincolnshire, which owns the largest Agricultural Society in 
England, the occupiers of strong, slow draining land, and the fen- 
land farmers have suffered most severely, but all classes have shared 
in the loss, and in some instances the labourers also: the farmers 
felt the depression first, the labourers next, but the landlords 
will, it is held, be the permanent sufferers. In this county, 
where the Education Act, by its withdrawal of boy labour, has 
been very unpopular, the increased cost of weekly wages, though 
more gradual than in other districts, has been just as progressive, 
having risen from 10s. per week from 1847-52, to 13s. 6d. per 
week in 1879-80. The mode of taking tithe averages is a cause 
of complaint, beciuse the greatest bulk of the corn is sold in 
London and other large towns (the returning markets) where 
the price has been artificially raised by the cost of carriage and 
by the exclusion of all inferior qualities, which, although con- 
siderable in amount, are not taken into account. The remissions 
of rent in Lincolnshire have averaged from 10 to 20 per cent., 
and permanent reductions on the clayland and fen farms have 
been very general to the value of 10 to 15 per cent. 

In Jfddlesex, for causes which it is easy to understand, the 
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agricultural operations are more limited and differ in character 
from those of ordinary agricultural counties. 

In Norfolk, the subjects on which the Commissioners were 
required to report were considered by the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture, and the views expressed may therefore be regarded as 
representing the most intelligent opinion of the county. The 
depression has affected every branch of agriculture, but barley, the 
staple crop of the county, suffered more especially. As to the 
causes of the depression, there was universal agreement on the 
effect of the bad seasons, the year 1874 being the last credited 
with having produced anything approaching to a good harvest. 

It was stated by many of the farmers that their reduced means 
had led them to egonomise labour and manures as well as feeding 
stuffs, the artificial manures having been used too extensively on 
light lands and not sufficiently on heavy land. Opinions differed 
in the county as to the present state of its agriculture, both as 
to the cleanliness and condition of the land and the breeding and 
management of stock. The Chamber of Agriculture considered 
that the land had become much fouler since 1874, that farms 
generally were not well provided with live stock, and that there 
was less stock in the county now than formerly, though at the 
same time it was better bred and better managed. At a meeting 
held at Norwich, Mr. Druce was told that, speaking generally, 
the land in Norfolk was now in a state to produce from four to 
six bushels per acre of all kinds of corn less than formerly, and 
that it would take four years at least for the land to recover 
itself. At the same time, while this was the view of the majority, 
individual opinions tended in a more hopeful direction. The 
only alteration in the system of farming of late seems to be that 
more barley has been grown and less wheat, and that on light 
land seeds have been kept down longer. The causes assigned for 
the increased cost of production include the higher price and in- 
ferior quality of labour ; the shorter hours of work ; the with- 
drawal of juvenile labour ; the increased prices of farming ma- 
chinery and implements ; and the local rates, special objection 
being raised to the aighwey rate, the sanitary rate, and the 
School Board rate. 

Here as elsewhere the opinion is that the ground game ought to 
be the inalienable property of the tenant, and there are it is stated 
large tracts of land in the country which could be more profitably 
used for rabbit warrens, or for other production of game, than for 
agricultural purposes. Distraints for rent, though still few and 
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far between, were formerly entirely unknown, and more farms 
are now in the hands of landowners than has ever been the 
case before, while some farms have gone out of cultivation 
altogether. 

In Northamptonshire, also, Mr. Druce benefited by the aid of 
the County Chamber of Agriculture, who formed very valuable 
assessors in his enquiry,and through their secretary sent out 
circulars asking for information. As a proof of the prejudicial 
operation of the continued wet seasons and other causes, the 
farmers in this county stated that they had been unable to keep 
up the usual rotation of crops. 

Nottinghamshire presents the same aspect, but the Chamber of 
Agriculture adds a fresh cause of complaint by objecting not 
merely to the pressure of local taxation, but to the expensive 
machinery employed for working the poor law and various Acts 
of Parliament in the rural districts. As to Rutlandshire no 
special information is given. 

In Suffolk the Chamber of Agriculture for the Eastern District 
of the County had assembled to pass a resolution condemning the 
tax on malt and sugar, and suggesting a tax on beer as a sub- 
stitute for it, 


SouTHERN DISTRICT. 


The district entrusted to Mr. Little, comprised ten counties, 
Berks, Hants, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Wilts, Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, and Somerset. For Aent it is claimed that it has, with 
its 740,000 acres of cultivated area, a greater variety of produce, 
a larger amount of capital invested, and yields a larger gross 
return per acre, than any other county in the United Kingdom. 
Hops occupy nearly 6 acres out of every 100, about one-third 
of the whole hop yield of England being grown there ; orchards 
and fruit cover 14,685 acres ; 4,000 acres are devoted to market 
gardening, while in addition to the ordinary routine there are 
crops of canary seed, spinach, radish seed, sweet peas, &c. The 
favourable position of the Kentish farmer is greatly enhanced 
by his proximity to the London markets and by the visits of 
large numbers of metropolitan residents to its seaside towns. — 
The farms are generally large, averaging from 400 to’ 600 acres, 
and in many cases they are farmed by their owners. . More 
than three-fourths of the land is in holdings of from 50 to 
300 acres, but 300 acres in hops and fruit employs as much > 
tenant's labour and capital as 1,000 acres in other counties, 
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Leases are general, and with regard to tenant-right liberal terms 
are conceded. 

Sussex ranks next to Kent as a hop-growing county, and if it 
does not share all the advantages of “ the garden of England,” it 
has in its seaside resorts a large and wealthy public of con- 
sumers to appeal to. It lacks, as strange to say Surrey and 
Berks also lack, any organization such as a chamber of agricul- 
ture, and hence the information presented has been gathered 
mainly from individuals. That the depression has made itself 
severely felt there can be no question, and there are many farms 
on the landlords’ hands, while a largely increased proportion of 
land has been laid down to pasture owing, it is said, to the 
increased cost of labour. 

In Surrey with= 300,000 acres of cultivated ground, or nearly 
61-9 per cent. of the total area, a marked feature of the system 
is the tenant-right which is widely recognized, but is charac- 
terized by Mr. Little as a preposterous system which seems to 
be based on the assumption that the land has been taken ina 
state of nature, and that the tenant is entitled to reduce it again 
to that condition. The depression in this county was largely 
felt among the owners of the hop gardens, whose skill and 
capital are expended on its growth. In one case, in 1879,a 
grower with 1,500 acres lost about 22,500. which represents not 
the difference between the sales of one year and another, but 
the difference between the sum spent in cultivation and the 
amount realized. The rise of rents for farms in Surrey is 
attributed to the competition caused by the settling of amateur 
farmers who prefer the home counties, but this is disappearing. 

Berks has 376,000 acres of cultivated land, representing 83°5 per 
cent. of its area. The changes in cultivation have been marked 
by a decrease in corn and in wheat, and pulse corn in particular 
while barley is more largely grown. Among the possible 
improvements of system suggested in this county we have a 
proposal from a clergyman in favour of enabling the clergy to 
have their glebes commuted like their tithes in order to free 
them from the responsibility of land which they have not the 
capital to cultivate. In addition to other causes of depression, 
the Thame floods materially injured the farms lying near its 
banks. 

In Hampshire, with 700,000 acres cultivated, or 68°6 per cent. 
of the whole area, the value of land has diminished, while as a 
proof of the impecunicsity of the farmers it is mentioned that 
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in cases where they were required to keep a certain number of 
sheep on the farm the flock belonged to some other person. 

In Wilts, with 750,000 acres of cultivated ground, or 87°7 per 
cent., there is a decrease in the area devoted to corn crops as 
compared with other counties and a large decrease in the live 
stock returns. The effort to increase the output of meat from 
the farms does not seem to have been successful, while as regards 
the produce of the fields it is such that the indirect profit expected 
from a large consumption of feeding stuffs has not been seen, 
but the land most stimulated with rich manure has produced 
straw instead of corn, and the manure instead of proving 
beneficial has been most injurious. 

Mr, Little’s inspection of the district as a whole is conclusive 
as to the prevalence of the depression, and although the re- 
sources of the farmers from previous savings or from the liberality 
of the landlords have made their position less disastrous, many 
have succumbed. The districts which have suffered more — 
severely are those where corn-growiug most extensively prevails, 
but as a rule the occupiers of low-lying lands, of wet lands 
beyond the reach of floods, and of rich alluvial soils, have been 
seriously affected. As regards the decrease of live stock an 
exception to the farmers’ proverb “cattle sometimes pay, sheep 
always pay” has been furnished here, where disease has done 
its work in decimating the flocks. As the result of his enquiries 
into the complaints made on the present system of corn returns, 
Mr. Little holds that the returns are based on a very small and, 
as compared with the period 1840-42, greatly decreased quantity ; 
that the law is evaded by many corn-dealers and that in many 
markets only a portion, and sometimes an insignificant portion, of 
the corn sold is returned ; that the nominal quarter of sale is in 
many cases considerably in excess of the imperial quarter of 8 
bushels ; that a growing quantity of wheat and oats grown on 
the fare 4 is consumed there, especially when the quality is inferior 
and the prices are low ; and that the corn returns do therefore 
afford a less trustworthy record of prices than they did forty years 
ago, and suggest a value seldom if ever realized. 

Such is the evidence applying to nearly the whole of England 
on which the Royal Commission has to base its report, and its 
recommendations will be awaited with very considerable interest. 
CuarLes MACKEsoN. 
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PART II. 


ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, SCIENCE, 
MUSIC, PHILANTHROPY, 
LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, CHRONICLE AND 
NECROLOGY OF 1880-81. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE YEAR. 


No very marked event distinguishes the architectural progress of 
the past year. The great building of the day, the Law Courts, 
progresses, and on the whole quickly, though its progress is not 
so apparent to the casual external observer as to those who have 
had the means of knowing what work is being done inside of the 
large area enclosed by the building. The second large building 
of the day, the new Natural History Museum, to the architec- 
ture of which we devoted some special attention in a previous 
issue of the “ Companion,” has been during the past year thrown 
open to the public, and though at present only filled by a small 
part of the collections ultimately to be placed in it, the building | 
itself has attracted a number of visitors, and been very generally 
approved. It may be observed that the history of the museum ‘ 
building, from the first promulgation of the scheme to its com- 
pletion, was thought worthy to form the subject of a “Sec- 
tional” President’s address, at the meeting of the British 
Association this year, by Professor Owen, who first started the 
idea of the new museum, and who has had the satisfaction of 
seeing the greater part at least of his very ambitious scheme 
carried out, in spite of much opposition. 

The prevalent style of architecture continues to be that re- 
vived brick style, derived from old houses of London and the 
suburbs, to which the name of Queen Anne has been appended, 
but which in reality might be more correctly described as the 
English eighteenth century style. With the manner of building 
derived directly from the eighteenth century, there are, however, 
frequently mingled features derived from Jacobean and even 
Elizabethan architecture, producing an architecture which, 
though somewhat weak in effect, is picturesque, but the defect of 
which is that it does not possess a single feature which is not 
copied, and that this imitation and reproduction are carried out 
indiscriminately in regard to the worst as well as to the best 
features of the original models, Everywhere we see the repeti- 
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tion of the same commonplace design of festoons cut out of 
brickwork, as if this were a great invention in ornament instead 
of being, as it really is, a debased form of one of the poorest 
features in Roman architectural ornament. The employment of 
this fashion of architecture has led to a considerable development 
in the making of patent compressed and ornamental bricks, and 
has given a great stimulus to brick architecture generally, in 
London at all events ; and the influénce of its example has in 
some degree extended to the provinces. This taste for brick has 
led to the production of some most admirable specimens of 
building material of this class, and it is certainly an immense 
gain to see warm-tinted and durable red brick taking the place 
of cement, a transformation, the full effect of which is seen in 
Messrs. Howell and James’s rebuilding of the-front of their large 
establishment in Regent Street ; nor will any one question that 
the modern brick is a great improvement on the dingy material — 
of which such streets as Harley Street and Wimpole Street were 
built. But it is by no means so certain that the use of brick in 
many cases where stone would formerly have been used, as in 
the superior class of dwelling houses, is an advantage. Stone 
building, if it is to be well carried out, is no doubt more expen- 
sive than the best brick, but it is a much nobler looking 
material, and is capable of much more varied and more delicate 
ornaxiental treatment than can be realized in brick ; in fact, the 
highest and most refined class of architectural eutisih can hardly 
be accomplished so well in any material as in good stone, and a 
considerable amount of the brick ornament that we see carried out 
only amounts to doing rather badly and with difficulty what 
could be better and more easily accomplished in stone. All these 
considerations, however, will put no check on the brick building 
everywhere as long as it is the fashion and is recognised as the 
right thing to do. 

Among the noteworthy buildings which have been completed 
during the year is one, the new wing of University College, 
which may be referred to as a specimen of the old stone 
classic style, before the brick invasion. Heavy and dull as 
the general appearance of the building would be considered 
by most people in the present day, University College has 
a place in modern architectural history ; the original portion, 
the centre, was by Wilkins, an architect of no little fame among 
the classic revivalists of the early part of this century, and the 
portico is _— by Mr, Fergusson as “the most pleasing | 
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specimen of its class which has yet been attempted in this 
country.” The addition of the north wing, which completes the 
design, the south wing having been previously built, has been 
carried out from the designs of Mr. Hayter Lewis, Emeritus 
Professor of Architecture to the College. The object has been to 
preserve as much as possible towards the centre court the general 
features of the architecture of the original portion, while pro- 
vision for additional stories has been made in such a way as to 
interfere as little as possible with the symmetrical grouping of 
the whole building as seen from the quadrangle. Considerable 
study has also been given to the practical fitting up and arrange- 
ment of the rooms for the purposes for which they are required, 
much more than it would probably have been thought necessary 
to give to that part of the problem in the days when the original 
portion of the building was commenced. 

An important work of the same class has been nearly com- 
pleted during the past year at Edinburgh, the new University 
Buildings, of which Mr. Rowland Anderson is the architect. This 
i3 a structure in the Italian style, with a considerable infusion of 
specially Venetian character, more particularly in the treatment 
of the windows ; and the culminating point of the design will be 
a campanile also recalling Venice, but the completion of this is 
deferred for the present. The design is a refined and pleasing 
one, and the general arrangement of its mass rather happily com- 
bines something of Gothic freedom of disposition with classic 
character in the details. 

We may in this connection allude So one or two other build- 
ings designed for educational purposes. Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 
is a theological college, supplementary to the University, for 
those who have taken or are about to take orders. It is a build- 
ing in late domestic Gothic style, very quietly and simply treated, 
and appearing (as is suitable in such a building) semi-domestic 
in character ; the large windows of the lecture hall breaking the 
uniformity in an effective and picturesque manner. The archi- 
tect is Mr. C. Luck, of London. In Cambridge there has also 
been in progress a new college—Selwyn College, founded and 
named in memory of the late Bishop Selwyn. This is aremarkably 
tasteful and suitable structure, designed by Mr. Arthur Blomfield, 
who has evidently endeavoured, and very successfully, to fall in 
with the genius loci, and to impart to his new building something 
of that unostentatious, quiet, and reverend character which be- 
longs to the old colleges. He has chosen a late period of Gothic, 
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and the treatment of the centre mass of the gateway, with its 
oriel and flanking stair turret, is peculiarly good as far as the 
realisation of the character of the place goes: the illustration of 
the building might pass for a drawing of one of the old colleges. 
The St. Catharine’s Training College at Tottenham is another of 
Mr. Blomfield’s works, in which he has forsaken Gothic and 
adopted an exceedingly simple style founded on late Elizabethan 
character, which looks well, though we should have preferred to 
see a good Gothic architect constant to his style. The Ely 
Cathedral Grammar School has entered on a new lease of life in 
new buildings, parts of which were formally opened by the Bishop 
of Ely in August: the buildings are designed by Messrs. 
Carpenter and Ingelow, in fourteenth century style, but of red 
brick with Bath stone dressings. The same architects have 
carried out additions and repairs and restorations to the King’s 
School, Sherborne, founded in the reign of Kdward VI. The 
additions included a new aisle to the chapel, and a new large 
school-room, which have been carried out in pure late decorated 
Gothic style, in a manner showing a true feeling for the best 
qualities of Gothic architecture. In September, the foundation 
stone was laid of a new grammar school at Carlisle, Messrs. 
Hetherington and Oliver, architects ; and a new high school for 
girls has been completed in Manchester by Messrs. Mills and 
Murgatroyd, in a rather hybrid semi-Gothic style. Churcher’s 
College, Petersfield, Hants, by Mr. Crickmay, is a very pleasing 
design which has been completed during the year, and in which 
the architect has aimed at giving to an educational building 
somewhat of the appearance of a large and picturesque mansion 
with great variety of outline and grouping. An important addi- 
tion to the list of London Board Schools has been made, in the 
school built at Oban Street, Tower Hamlets, by Mr. Robson, the 
architect to the School Board ; a building which, with the usual 
characteristics of the London Board School architecture in general 
style, differs perceptibly from some others of its class in showing 
a certain degree of Gothic element, in the pointed windows of 
the schoolroom, and in other details. Other school buildings in 
different parts of the country have been completed during the 
year, this branch of architecture being rather in demand at pre- 
sent, though it is to be feared that more attention is paid by 
many: architects to the production of picturesque exteriors than 
to the practical questions of lighting and arrangement which are 
of such paramount importance in school buildings. 
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Little progress has been made with the new cathedral at Truro, 
the designs for which we noticed last year ; operations seem to 
have been delayed to some extent by difficulties in the selection 
of stone, the neighbourhood affording none that was thought 
satisfactory. In general, church building seems rather slack 
just now, and, in fact, so much had been done for some time pre- 
viously that a lull in this branch of architecture might have been 
expected. There were some good church designs, illustrated by 
admirable drawings, in the architectural room of the Royal Aca- 
demy, but they did not suggest any special comment or exhibit 
any marked points in design or construction, unless we except 
Mr. Tasker’s “Interior of St. Patrick’s Church, Wapping,” in 
which there was a revival of the old basilica form of church, 
much more practically suitable for modern worship, in the way 
of ensuring comfort and good acoustic properties, than the usual 
form of medizval church. We may mention two churches built 
or building on distant shores by English architects. One of these 
is the Anglican cathedral at Newfoundland, designed by the 
late Sir G. Scott, and now in process of being carried out under | 
the direction of his son, Mr. Gilbert Scott, in pure Gothic style. 

. The other is Christ Church, Zanzibar, a building of some interest, 
though not very large, inasmuch as it stands as the central point 
of missionary work in Central Africa, and is an example of a 
building the style of which has been almost determined by the 
nature of the materials and labour available in the district. The 
walls (we learn from the “ Builder”) are composed of a sort of 
coral stone combined with local mortar and some English Port- 
land cement, making a sort of concrete ; and the whole of the work 
has been carried out by native, and apparently nearly unskilled, 
labour, so that simplicity in all the details has been a necessity. 
Both light and heat in the climate being excessive, the windows 
of the church are long narrow slits rather than windows, un- 
glazed. The peculiar conditions under which the church has 

- been erected have resulted in producing a building of apparently 
very original character. The design was by Mr. Forster Hay- 
eward, but the church seems to have been carried out under the 
personal superintendence of the bishop. It is erected, by the 
way, on the site of an old slave market. 

The most typical and individual in idea of all Wren’s City 
churches, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, has recently undergone repair 
and restoration, which have been carried out with much judg- 
ment and reserve, nothing having been done to interfere with the 
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character of Wren’s architecture in any way. An interesting 
piece of restoration has been carried out at Ponte-land Church 
in Northumberland, a building dating back to the time when 
Norman masons built the ‘ Newcastle-on-Tyne,” and including 
specimens of every style of English church architecture from 
then to the “churchwarden period.” The present vicar found 
the old building in a very dilapidated state, and it has been 
restored with every care for the preservation of its history.. The 
erection of a synagogue of some architectural importance at 
Glasgow, from the designs of Mr. McLeod, may be mentioned ; 
the treatment of the Jewish place of worship, both in regard to 
arrangement and design, generally leading architects to some- 
thing a little out of the beaten track, as is the case in this 
instance. A rich and important piece of church furniture design 
has been carried out at St. Martin’s Church, Brighton, from the 
design of Mr. Somers Clark, junr., in the shape of a new pulpit 
and very lofty carved canopy over it, which, in elaboration and 
richness of effect, recalls some of the most notable works of this 
kind in the middle ages. A great work in church architecture 
has been set on foot in the shape of a memorial church, to be 
built on the spot where the late Emperor of Russia was assas- 
sinated ; a competition for the best design for this has been 
thrown open to architects of the whole world, which will prob- 
ably lead to much waste of time among the architects of other 
nations, and to the selection of a design by a Russian architect. 
One of the most important public buildings projected during 
the year has been the “Central Institution of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute for the advancement of technical 
education,” the designs of which, by Mr. A. Waterhouse, were 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and the foundation stone 
was laid in the course of the year. The building will occupy 
a large space on the west side of Exhibition-road, at South 
Kensington, a neighbourhood which is fast becoming a kind 
of educational depét. The design is a simple and perhaps rather 
heavy one, apparently to be executed in terra-cotta, like the 
adjacent Natural History Museum; the principal ornamental 
details consist of decorative panels in terra-cotta, introducing the | 
various arms and insignia of the City Guilds. Mr. Waterhouse’s 
name is almost a guarantee that the plan will be convenient and 
suitable. In the matter of townhalls there has been rather 
less doing than formerly, for the. same reason that church build- 
ing has been rather slack, viz., that so many have been built 
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already. Hastings has built a rather prettily-grouped Gothic 
townhall, for which the borough surveyor is responsible, and 
which represents a style of modern Gothic that is now rapidly 
being abandoned. Hove Townhall is a somewhat larger build- 
ing, with the distinction of a central tower in the principal fagade, 
and is in Mr. Waterhouse’s best style of municipal Gothic ; 
it is a building on which the town of Hove may congratulate 
itself. But we hear of no townhall on the largest scale having 
been started. Two well-known public buildings in London have 
been in process of repair and alteration. The Royal Exchange 
has for some time past been in the hands of workmen, cleaning 
and repairing the external architecture, and there is talk of 
roofing in the internal area, for which scheme more than one 
design has been made. Exeter Hall, so long a familiar place in 
connection with religious music and religious speech-making, has 
now begun a new career as the central home of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Considerable alterations have been made 
for this purpose in the interior, though the external portico 
retains its old appearance. In spite of its unattractive appear- 
ance and wretchedly planned approaches, the large hall was 
acoustically the best room for music on a large scale in London, 
and its loss in this respect will be felt until.an adequate place is 
provided to succeed it. Alterations and improvements have been 
going on at the Victoria Railway Station, certainly not too soon ; 
no attempt seems to be thought of towards making this terminus 
at all adequate in appearance to its importance as a centre of 
trafiic, but at least the comfort of the immense number of pas- 
sengers who are constantly passing in and out of it has been to 
some extent consulted by the construction of a roof over the part 
of the ground before the station where vehicles mostly congre- 
gate. Extensive alterations and improvements are also in pro- 
gress at Fenchurch-street Station, where again improvement was 
much needed. 

Among the structures which may come under the general title 
of “public buildings” are several large buildings of the hospital 
class. Preparations have been made for the enlargement of the 
Chelsea Workhouse. Extensive alterations and enlargements in 
buildings for paupers have been made at Manchester, including 
an entirely new casual ward on a large scale, of which Messrs. 
Mills and Murgatroyd are the architects. A large and im- 
portant building of the same class has been opened in the Mary- 
lebone district, as a hospital for the sick poor of the parish, 
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designed by Mr. Saxon Snell, who has made this class of architec- 
ture a special study. This is a building arranged in several large 
blocks on the pavilion principle, with passages of communication 
from one to the other ; the noticeable point about the building, 
is that while it is not without an adequate degree of picturesque 
architectural effect, as much at least as is suitable to a work 
of that class, the main thought and consideration of the archi- 
tect have been given to the provision of the best arrangements for 
healthy conditions in regard to methods of warming and ventila- 
ting, which have been considered in the minutest detail, and with, 
we are assured, very great success in the result. In a building to 
contain a large number of sick people of the poorer sort these 
provisions are of paramount importance, but they are unfortu- 
nately too often comparatively neglected, while the architect is 
giving his efforts merely to the production of pretty elevations 
and perspective views. 

The above is the largest building of the hospital class which 
has come under our notice during the year ; other hospitals of 
various extent and importance have been erected in different 
parts of the kingdom. The new public baths and washhouses 
at Rotherhithe, by Messrs. G. Elkington and Son, is a large 
block of buildings presenting no particular architectural interest 
externally, but adequately planned building internally. A 
hospital for sick children at Brighton, by Messrs. Lainson and 
Sons, is a pleasant-looking building with the lighting well 
arranged, and a domestic look about the whole which is in keep- 
ing with its object. We notice reports of various buildings of 
the public library and museum class, but apparently not any of 
first-class importance. The building of a new theatre in London, 
the “ Alexandra,” in Panton-street, is to be noticed, the rather, 
as this theatre, designed by Mr. Thomas Verity, who has already 
had some experience as the architect of the Criterion Theatre, 
has some special points of planning ; corridors are avoided and 
the entrances are direct from the street, an arrangement which 
the position of the building at the angle of two streets facilitates. 
The theatre was opened to the public at the end of October. 
Another new theatre, the Savoy, in the Strand, has also been 
opened. 

Street architecture has been quietly progressing in various 
parts ‘of London: in the City there has been about the usual 
amount of change going on, but it may be observed that the 
fashionable style of brick architecture has not yet taken posses- 
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sion of the City to any great extent, and the erection of hand- 
some stone fronts with columns, carving, and sculpture is still a 
common occurrence. Among some of the specimens of street 
architecture on the scale of our ordinary dwelling houses, may 
be named houses in Bloomsbury-square by Mr. Forster Hayward, 
and the Founder’s Arms, at Holland-street, Blackfriars ; these 
are examples of the employment of architectural features in a 
very simple and inexpensive manner, merely to relieve and give 
a little character to buildings which may otherwise be classed as 
ordinary house fronts. On a larger scale is the large block of 
warehouses designed by Mr. Wimble, in Southwark, and treated 
in a classical manner, dignified in itself, but hardly suitable to 
warehouses. The offices of the Standard Assurance Company, in 
King William-street, designed by Messrs. Boulnois and Warner, 
form an important and costly group of buildings, but are in the 
commonplace style, with attached pilasters and columns, which 
seems to be considered the orthodox thing for insurance offices, 
but which has been repeated and repeated ad nauseam. The 
building in Pall Mall for the Life Association of Scotland, by 
Mr. Alexander Peebles, is a good example of this costly stamp 
of stone and granite-fronted building, with a certain degree of 
picturesque effect. It may be observed that in the Academy 
Exhibition street architecture was very little represented this 
year. 

In domestic architecture we have evidence that there has been, 
on the whole, about the usual activity, in country houses at 
least. The Academy room showed a pretty fair sprinkling of 
interiors and exteriors, the former predominating more than 
usual, and including some very good drawings of very attractive 
looking rooms ; among which were Mr. Waterhouse’s views of 
two of the rooms at Eaton Hall, Cheshire, the recently com- 
pleted seat of the Duke of Westminster. Messrs. Crace ex- 
hibited a drawing showing coloured decoration and carved work 
at the Mercers’ Hall, effective as a general scheme. It is rather 
difficult to say what style now predominates in house architec- 
ture. At one turn we come on a wildly picturesque design, at 
another on Gothic house architecture of ordinary type; at 
another on Elizabethan ; and so on. Among the specimens of 
the “wildly picturesque,” Homefield, near Merton, by Mr. 
Jowers, of London, may be instanced as a specimen, and is an 
interesting and original piece of house scenery. Mr. David 
Brandon’s “ Foxbury,” near Chislehurst, is a good example of 
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the quiet and unostentatious Elizabethan style, and “Summers 

Place,” near Billingshurst, is an instance of what may be called 

a regulation Gothic house on a tolerably large scale. These are 

interesting as showing that the long prevalent taste for Gothic 

architecture for mansions has not yet died out under the in- 

vasions of “Queen Anne” ; and certainly there is in a quiet and 

unostentatious Gothic residence something that goes-so well with 
English landscape and English associations, that it is not sur- 
prising this style should retain its hold on the minds of many 
Englishmen who build houses for themselves and their de- 
scendants. Of the “classic” mansion we hardly find an example 
just at present, and it must be confessed that the style shows best 
in house architecture when it comes to so large a scale that the 
“domestic” character is almost lost in the palatial ; but when-a 
house can be built on this style in a first-class manner, regardless 
of expense and with large and sumptuous proportions, both in 
mass and in detail, it may be doubted whether any other style 
gives such dignity to residences of the first class. It is a fact, 
however, that just at present expenditure on large residences is 
not encouraged by the financial state of the country, and this is 
reflected in the architectural exhibitions and the illustrations of 
the architectural journals this year, in which we find little house- 
building on a really large scale represented. 

In connection with the subject of ‘domestic architecture, it 
may be mentioned that several new blocks of dwellings for the 
Peabody Trustees are in progress, which are among the largest 
they have built. One set is in the Drury-lane neighbourhood ; 
others in Bedfordbury, Whitecross-street, and adjoining Victorja- 
street, Westminster. It is a pity that the trustees have not 
seen their way to building so as to make a remunerative invest- 
ment; the matter may be of no consequence to them, as the 
money was left them under no such condition ; but it is of much 
consequence in regard to the artificial effect which this principle 
of procedure may have on the market for habitations for the 
poorer classes. In our pied-d-terre at Gibraltar, also, the mission 
for improving the dwellings of the poor-seems to have spread its 
influence, and we hear of the establishment during the year of 
the “Gibraltar Association for Building and Improving the 
Dwellings of the Industrial Class.” May the Association 
prosper, in every sense of the word. 

It was only two years ago that we mentioned. the’ commence- 
ment of the new Eddystone Lighthouse. It seems extraordinary 
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to have to announce, that already during this year the structure is 
complete, notwithstanding the great care taken in its construc- 
tion and the necessary interruption of the work every tide 
during a considerable part of its progress. So quick and satis- 
factory a result is creditable to modern energy and constructional 
skill. We had to refer last year to the melancholy and in some 
respects unprecedented catastrophe of the fall of the Tay Bridge. 
The scheme for rebuilding that has been maturing. The new 
bridge is to be somewhat lower than the old one, a double one, 
and resting on solid instead of on lattice piers. There seems 
every prospect that the new one will be a safe structure. 

The subject of the treatment of old buildings, and the question 
of antiquity versus renovation, is still exciting great interest, and 
seems to gain more and more hold of the public mind. Much atten- 
tion is being directed, for example, to the amount of renovation going 
on in Rome, and much outcry has been the result. The lovers 
of Old Rome complain that the Eternal City is gradually being 
metamorphosed into a modern capital. This may be true, but it 
is useless and even weak to cry out against it. If, indeed, 
Florence had been made the capital of modern Italy, there 
might then have been a possibility of leaving Rome to remain 
as the most magnificent architectural remnant of the past. But 
if Rome is the acknowledged capital of modern Italy, it should 
be rather a matter of conyratulation than otherwise that there is 
that life in her that will lead inevitably to modern architectural 
and sanitary improvement. The present, if it is to live at all, 
must take precedence of the past, sad as it may be to many to 
see the old ruins and the old associations interfered with by 
modern improvements. The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, in fact, and their supporters, damage their 
own cause by going too far, and display an almost bigoted 
veneration for the most trivial remnant of the past of architec- 
ture, with an entire indifference to the present. If they took a 
more moderate and reasonable view of their “mission,” they 
would have more influence and do more practical good. 

A considerable impetus has been given to sanitary questions in 
connection with dwelling-houses this year by the exhibition of 
sanitary appliances which was held at the galleries in Exhibition- 
road during the time of the meeting of the Medical Congress. 
The Exhibition, indeed, was not “International,” as it was 
called, for it only represented English inventions, but it brought 
together in a convenient manner for inspection a large number of 
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more or less useful contrivances for warming, ventilating, and 
drainage, and stimulated public interest in the subject. As a 

further evidence of the awakened sense of responsibility in 

regard to sanitation, there was instituted during this year at 

Oxford an inspection of the sanitary condition of the lodging- 

houses in connection with the University, by a competent 

sanitary inspector appointed by the University authorities, who 

was to point out and require the remedy of any defects in the 

sanitary condition of the houses. This is certainly a sign of the 

times. 

During the year there was held a Conference in London of the 
architects of the United Kingdom, under the auspices of the 
Institute of British Architects. The Conference met in May, 
and held sittings for the greater portion of a week. <A large 
part of the time was occupied in discussing a question of purely 
professional interest, in regard to the relation of contractor’s 
“quantities” to the contract for a building ; but the subject of 
architectural competitions, which was largely discussed, though 
_ also in the main a professional question, has its interest also 
for the public, who, by listening to the views of some of the 
architects on the subject, might have their eyes opened, not only 
to the difficulty they are putting the architectural profession in, 
and the dire waste of time they cause, by asking for competitions 
for everything beyond a common dwelling-house, but also to the 
very questionable advantage of such a course to themselves, and 
the fact that it seldom, indeed, results in getting the best build- 
ing or the best talent obtainable. The subject of mural painting 
was also treated of at the Conference by Mr. Ford Madox Brown, 
who is executing some paintings as decorations to the interior of 
the Manchester Townhall. In connection with this subject it 
may also be mentioned that the completion of the decorative 
paintings in the Central Hall of the Houses of Parliament was 
the subject of a Parliamentary discussion at the close of the 
session, fruitless at the time, but which it is to be hoped may 
lead to the matter being remembered next session. The Central 
Hall is one of the best parts architecturally of Barry's great 
building ; one side only of the four spaces intended for pictorial 
decoration has been filled in (with Mr. Poynter’s fine design of 
St. George), and it is not creditable that the remainder should be 
left unfinished and uncared for solong. _ 

There have been some dissensions in the professional ranks in» 
regard to the election to the Presidency of the Royal Institute of 
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Architects, which by a recently framed bye-law of that body was 
to fall by rotation to the senior member of the Council. A 
strong body of the Institute considered that Mr. Street, as the 
leading architect of the day, ought not to be passed over in 
obedience to “red tape” considerations, and the result was the 
election of Mr. Street by a small majority, in defiance of the 
bye-law ; the further result of which will probably be to cancel 
the bye-law—not a very judicious one. Among other personal 
matters may be mentioned the retirement of Mr. Hayter Lewis 
from the Professorship of Architecture at University College, in 
which office he has been succeeded by Mr. T. Roger Smith, who 
had been assisting him in the discharge of the duties of the office 
for some little time previously. During the year the Annual 
Gold Medal given by the Queen, at the recommendation of the 
Institute of Architects, has been bestowed on Mr. G. Godwin, 
the editor of the “ Builder” since its commencement, and he in 
his turn has given a considerable sum of money to be invested in 
creating an annual Bursary to be bestowed at the discretion of 
the Institute, with the special object of encouraging the study of 
the practical and sanitary side of building: a very useful and 
well-timed protest against the too exclusively picturesque view 
of architectural study which is adopted by the majority of the 
younger generation of the profession. Y 

There has been a personal incident of another kind to record, 
in the loss by death of one of the cleverest and most original of 
modern English architects, Mr. Burges, who died on the 20th of 
April, at his house in Kensington, at the age of fifty-three. Mr. 
Burges was an artist of very strongly marked individuality, 
which displayed itself in everything he did. He might have 
been said to be ultra-Gothic in his tastes, and had a very strong 
penchant for colour decoration, which he indulged in some of his 
works to excess. He adopted early in his career a style founded 
‘on, if not actually a reproduction of, early French Gothic ; and 
to this he almost always remained constant. The best and most 
important example of his work in this style is Cork Cathedral, 
the commission for which he gained in a competition against 
others of the leading architects of the day. His largest domestic 
work was at Cardiff Castle, which he added to and remodelled 
internally for the Marquis of Bute, in a very rich style. His 
own house, built by himself, was a kind of architectural casket, 
in which he had collected a number of artistic objects, and which 
was richly decorated from his own designs. He was commis- 
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sioned by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s to prepare designs 
for the entire internal decoration of the Cathedral, a project to 
which he gave much thought and ability, but in which he was 
working for a building in a style foreign to his feelings and 
tastes. He could not possibly have adopted anything that would 
really have been in keeping with the Wren style, so he adopted 
a semi-Byzantine method as a kind of compromise ; but, though 
the model in which the scheme was shown excited much atten- 
tion when exhibited at the Royal Academy, it could not be re- 
garded as suitable to the building, and it is not to be regretted 
that no attempt was made to carry it out. Mr. Burges had, 
however, done quite enough for a reputation without that ; and 
it was one of his best points as a practising architect that his 
hand was personally in all his work ; that he would not under- 
take anything which he was not at liberty to personally design 
and superintend, and never descended to being a mere employer 
of draughtsmen to carry out designs which were only nominally 
those of their reputed architect. 

The very same journals which contained the notice of Mr. 
Burges’s decease and some comments on his career contained 
also reports of the celebration at Berlin in honour of the cen- 
tenary of the birth of the most distinguished of German archi- 
tects, Schinkel ; a man as nearly the opposite of Burges, it may be 
observed, in his architectural tendencies, as any architect possibly 
could be. He was a representative of the most ultra-classic 
academic architecture, which to the judgment of the present 
‘generation appears very cold and formal; but he was a man of 
genius and high character, and a splendid draughtsman. He 
built the Berlin Theatre and the Berlin Museum, and made 
drawings for the frescoes for the entrance hall of the latter 
building. His works were very numerous, many of them being 
Government commissions. Among other things he designed 
some splendid scenes for grand operas, such as “ Die Zauberfléte” 
and others, the docale of which presented opportunity for grand 
effects. | 

We may conclude by referring to a few books on architectural 
subjects which have been published during the year. By far the 
most remarkable of these is Geymiiller's large work on “Bramante 
and St. Peter’s,” with a portfolio of fac-simile drawings accom- 
panying it, the special object of which is to illustrate the part 
which Bramante had in the design of the great Roman Cathedral. 
The usually received idea has been that St. Peter’s as it stands, 
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with the exception of the three western bays of the nave and the 
portico, is essentially the design of Michelangelo. Baron de 
Geymiiller has collected every scrap of Bramante’s drawing that 
he could lay his hands upon anywhere, and has published in fac- 
simile all those which relate to St. Peter’s; the result of which is 
that it is evident that the general grouping of the original 
cathedral, the Greek cross with a dome over and the large apses 
of the transepts, were designed and sketched by Bramante, Michel- 
angelo having only carried out the idea with his own details. It 
may be added that if he would have accepted Bramante’s details, 
instead of substituting his own, the building would have been a 
finer one than it is. The whole publication is most interesting, 
the fac-similes of drawings taking us behind the scenes and 
showing us how the architects of the Renaissance in Italy worked. 
The remarkable remains of architecture in Cambodia, near 
Siam, have been very fully illustrated with pen and pencil in the 
account of the French expedition for exploring the ruins, com- 
piled by Lieutenant Delaporte, under whose command the expe- 
dition was. The book is published in French, and not as yet 
translated ; it is written in a picturesque and lively style, and is 
well worth the attention of those who wish to know something 
about one of the most remarkable and little known chapters in 
the history of Eastern architecture. | 

Several interesting works on Gothic architecture have also 
been published. Among these is one on the “Churches of the 
Nene Valley,” in Northamptonshire, of the late Mr. E. Sharpe, 
who was perhaps the most learned man of his day in Gothic 
architecture. The book is really a record of a sketching excursion 
made in the richest church district of Northamptonshire by the 
London Architectural Association, under Mr. Sharpe’s guidance. 
It is illustrated by a number of beautiful lithographs, the pick of 
the sketches made by the party, and isa most charming addition to 
an architectural library. A somewhat similar work in illustration 
of the churches of the Auvergne district in the South of France, 
is approaching completion, and is intended by the Architectural 
Association as a kind of memorial to Mr. Sharpe, who had in- 
augurated these excursions for architectural study, and accom- 
panied and directed them annually for several years. A very 
good little book, from which many have obtained their first con- 
nected ideas as to the epochs, forms, and details of Gothic 
architecture, “Parker’s Introduction to the Study of Gothic 
Architecture,” has reached a sixth edition, and is still about the 
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best popular handbook of its kind. Mr. F. 'T. Dollman, archi- 
tect, has brought out during the year a book in illustration of 
the Gothic church which is the second in interest to Westminster 
Abbey in London, the church of St. Mary Overie at Southwark. 
Many even of those who are interested in architecture are not 
aware what a fine piece of Gothic building is close at hand, in 
the interior of the choir of this church, nor how much history is 
connected with the church. Mr. Dollman’s book is the result of 
the labour of some years, and is admirably done, forming a most 
interesting and valuable monograph of a remarkable building. A 
work of somewhat cognate subject, though ina much less learned 
and more popular style, is that which has been brought out by 
Mr. Capes, architect, on the old and new churches of London. 
This contains some information and some interesting views of old 
and new London churches, as also some rather doubtful archi- 
tectural criticism embodied in an esthetic preface by a clerical 
amateur ; it is not a book of first-class merit, but it may be said 
to fill a gap. 

In contradistinction to these-may be mentioned a.large illus- 
trated book by Mr. H. Saxon Snell, entitled “Charitable and 
Parochial Institutions,” which is, in fact, a record of the plan 
and construction of the various buildings which the author has 
designed for boards of guardians ; buildings for hospitals, work- 
houses, and casual wards. This record of an architect’s actual 
experiences in the construction of a number of large buildings of 
a class to which he has specially devoted himself, and which are 
very difficult to deal with practically, is calculated to be very 
useful to those who are concerned in promoting the erection of 
buildings of this description. 

A “Grammar of Japanese Ornament” has been brought to 
completion by Mr. Cutler, a Fellow of the Institute of Architects, 
Considering the prevalent fashion for a good many years back in 
favour of Japanese ornament, it seems almost strange that we 
should have been so long without a book of the kind. Mr. 
Cutler’s work is beautifully illustrated, and affords a very good 
synopsis of the prevalent forms and styles of Japanese orna- 
ment. A rather odd work, entitled “Suggestions in Designs,” has 
been published, or rather republished, with many additions, by 
Mr. John Leighton, who issued the first edition a good many 
years ago under the sobriquet of “Luke Limner.” The “Sug- 
gestions” are apparently intended as hints derived from recog- 
nised forms of. ornament, worked out in the author’s own way ; 
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some of them are fanciful and suggestive, but not in the highest 
order of taste, and the whole publication has a certain degree of 
eccentricity. The long introduction on the principles and classi- 
fication of ornament, by Mr. J. K. Colling, an architect who has 
given special attention to the use of foliage forms in decoration, 
is good and worth attention. Lastly, we may allude to the publi- 
cation of M. Yriarte’s great work on “ Florence,” a companion to 
his admirable book on Venice published some time since. It is 
largely illustrated, and contains matter of considerable interest to 
students of Renaissance architecture, in its history of the great 
buildings at Florence which have been so constantly drawn upon 
for inspiration, and even openly copied, by architects in England. 


SCIENCE FOR THE YEAR 1880-1881. 


AutHoucH there is no scientific discovery to record during the 
past year which has attracted great attention in consequence of 
its sensational character, much work has been done whose results 
may interest the general reader. The great discoveries of former 
years have been steadily investigated, and new light is con- 
tinually being thrown on the principles on which they depend, 
and on the laws which govern them. It has been the ‘object of 
the writer of this article, as in former years, to select from the 
mass of scientific work which is being done, from the increasingly . 
extending investigations which are being pursued, only those 
subjects and incidents which can be described in a form . 
acceptable to the general and non-scientific reader. In adopting 
this method, it is necessary to leave out of account theories not 
yet established sufficiently to be generally accepted, and dis- 
coveries or inventions capable of immediate application, as well 
as those which are interesting from a purely scientific point 
of view. Still enough remains to make the choice of subjects 
which can be compressed into the allotted space one of very 
great difficulty. 


ASTRONOMY. 


- Probably the most striking feature of the astronomical science 
of the year 1880-1881 is the number of comets whose appearance 
is recorded. In 1880 there were discovered certainly four, per- 
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haps five, of these wandering bodies, which were previously un- 
known, and in the first eight months of 1881, three new comets 
were observed, two of which were large enough to form objects 
of admiration in our northern sky. We must go back many 
years to find the record of the simultaneous appearance of two 
comets both visible to the naked eye. 

; New Minor Planets.—Since the investigation of the minor 
planets was first undertaken by astronomers, the search for un- 
known heavenly bodies of this class has scarcely ever been so barren 
and unproductive. In 1879 the discovery of 20 new asteroids 
was recorded, whereas last year only 8, or one more than those 
given in the list at page 173 of last year’s “Companion to the 
British Almanac,” were found, and up to the present but one 
fresh minor planet has been added to the list during the present 
year. A corrected table of all the planetoids discovered last 
year, with their discoverers, the date and place of their discovery, 
and their names, so far as they have had such bestowed upon 
them, is given below :— 


Discoverer. Place. 
212 Palisa ee ee Pola ee ee ee - 
213 | Peters ee ..| Clinton, New York... » 18 | Lilea. 
214 | Palisa .-| Pola March 1 
215 | Knorre oe Berlin 20 (none, 
216 | Palisa Pola April 10 
217 | Coggia ..| Marseilles August 10 
218 | Palisa .-| Pola .-| September 4 
219 ” ee ” ee ee ee 

1881. 

220 ” oe ool oe oe ..| February 23 


Whether this dearth of further discovery is an indication of a 
probable limit to the number of these small units of our solar 
system, so far as the power of our present instruments is avail- 
able, or is due to the fact that the interest of observers has been 
drawn away to more important objects in the heavens, is a 
question to which time alone can give an answer. Meanwhile as 
220 of these minute planets are known to exist, many of which 
move in orbits whose elements vary but little among them- 
selves, it must rather be a relief to astronomers to find that new 
ones are added but slowly to the already overburdened catalogue. 

A series of observations by Professor C. H. F. Peters, is 
recorded in No. 2314 of the “ Astronomische Nachrichten,” 
which seem to show that planets may vary in brightness, The 
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minor planet, No. 77, was discovered in 1862, and named 
Frigga; it was observed again at the next observation in 1864, and 
again picked up in 1868, but since that time it appears to have 
been lost, though diligently sought for, until the year 1879. At 
its opposition from July to October in that year it was carefully 
watched by Professor Peters, and found to diminish continuously 
in brightness. Supposing this observation to be established, it 
indicates that the planetoid possesses variability, and accounts for 
the circumstance that at every opposition between 1868 and 1879 
it had escaped detection. 

Comets.—After the scientific discoveries of the year 1879-1880 
were enumerated in the previous volume of the “Companion,” 
three more comets were observed, the discovery of which must 
be credited to IAst year. The first of these, 1880 e, was first seen 
by Mr. Swift, at Rochester, near New York, on the 12th October, 
but was not picked up in Europe until the 7th November, when 
it was observed at Dunecht. From a comparison of the elements 
of the orbits, there is reason to believe that this comet is iden- 
tical with the Comet iii, 1869, discovered by Dr. Tempel, which, 
therefore, should be a periodical comet of 11 years. But from 
Mr. 8. C. Chandler’s calculation of the elements of the 1869 
comet, it seems probable that the period is 5} years; if this be 
the case it was apparently not observed at its return in 1875. 

On the 16th December, Comet f, 1880, was discovered by Dr. 
Péchiile at Copenhagen ; he describes it as being a pretty bright 
comet about 1’ in diameter, with considerable central con- 
densation. Its spectrum was observed by Dr. von Konkoly, of 
O’-Gyalla Observatory, and found to consist of three bright lines, 
of which the second from the red end is the brightest. Professor 
C. A. Young observed the same comet in America on the 18th 
December, 1880, and found that it had two tails ; the upper and 
brighter of which was directed towards the sun and about 40’ 
in length ; the other, or fainter tail, was about 30’ long. <A 
minute comet, which would be 1880 g, is said to have been 
detected by Mr. W. F. Cooper, at Sheffield, on the 21st 
December ; he describes it as very bright and about 20” in 
diameter. It is but fair, however, to state that many experienced 
observers, among them Dr. Peters, of Clinton, United States, 
have searched for this comet in the position indicated by the 
discoverer, but have not succeeded in finding it, and there seems 
in consequence to be a consensus of opinion among astronomers 
that Mr. Cooper’s observation was erroneous, 
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The first discovery of a comet in 1881 is credited to Mr. 
Lewis Swift, of Rochester, New York. It was picked up on the 
lst May, and was seen as a faint round disc, less than 1’ in 
diameter, with some central condensation and ill-defined edges. 
On the 5th May it was seen by Dr. Harting, at Strassburg, but 
afterwards it moved rapidly southwards, and was soon invisible 
in northern latitudes. 

The great comet, 1881 0, was detected by Mr. Tebbutt, at 
Windsor, near Sydney, New South Wales, on May 22 ; it made its 
first appearance in northern latitudes after perihelion passage on 
June 22, and from that time until the end of August it formed a 
striking object in our heavens. Its nucleus was brighter than a 
star of the first magnitude, while its tail, which was also very 
bright, presented curious changes in form. When first seen the tail 
was some 10° in length, but its form and size underwent consider- 
able alterations during its appearance. The movements of the en- 
velope with regard to the nucleus were of a remarkable character, 
and occasionally gave the comet a very unsymmetrical appear- 
ance. On the 29th June a nucleus jet passed over a star of the 
8th magnitude ; during the whole of the transit the star was 
clearly seen and seemed to increase in size, its disc at the same 
time becoming ill-defined as if shining through a fog. Dr. 
Huggins was successful in getting an excellent photograph of the 
spectrum of this comet, which is important as being the first ever 
taken of a comet’s spectrum. Judging from this and other 
observations, Dr. Huggins believes that the comet shines partly 
with its own, partly with the reflected light of the sun. Sub- 
sequently Professor H. Draper, of New York, also obtained 
photographs of the comet’s spectrum, and the spectrum itself 
was carefully observed by Dr. C. A. Young, of Princetown, New 
Jersey, by Dr. von Konkoly, of the O’-Gyalla Observatory, and by 
several other observers. The results of these investigations seem 
to show that the gaseous substance of the comet is a hydro- 
carbon: in a molecular state corresponding to that at the base of 
a gas flame. The elements of the orbits of this comet have been 
computed from observations made by various astronomers, and 
closely resemble those of the great comet of 1807. Bessel had 
obtained the period of the 1807 comet as 1713 years, which, from 
planetary perturbations, would probably be diminished by 174 
years. It is almost impossible that the celebrated astronomer’s 
calculations could have been so widely wrong as to admit of the 
comet's returning again in 74 years, and the question arises 
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whether there may not be two comets travelling along the same 
path. 

According to a telegram from the Smithsonian Institution, 
dated July 16, a bright comet, 1881 c, was discovered by Mr. 
Schiaberle, of Ann Arbor Observatory, and the same body was 
observed on July 19 at Dunecht. Soon afterwards it became 
visible to the naked eye, so that in the middle of August we 
had two comets shining brightly in our northern sky. In 
Europe this comet was examined by Mr. Capron, who found it 
to possess a sharp well-defined nucleus with a bright central 
point, surrounded by a circular nebulosity of greater extent than 
the base of the tail. The tail itself was only about 2° in length, 
but it was straight and luminous with a central ray of con- 
densed light whfch gave it a cylindrical look. 

The discovery of a fourth comet has been telegraphed from 
America on the eve of this paper going to the press ; it was dis- 
covered by Mr. E. E. Barnard, at Nashville, Tenessee. So far as 
they have been computed its elements do not correspond with 
those of any previously known comet. When first seen it was 
described as bright, but its light as diminishing in intensity. 

The only comet whose return was expected in 1881 was the 
one discovered by Encke nearly sixty years ago. Its last 
appearance was in August, 1878, and as stated at p. 170 of the 
“Companion to the British Almanac” for 1879, it was then 
only visible to observers in the southern hemisphere. So far as 
can be judged without the calculation of the perturbation since 
1878, it will arrive at perihelion about November 8 of this year, 
and on this assumption it would probably become sufficiently 
- bright to be detected about the middle of August. This calcu- 
lation seems to have been fairly accurate ; Encke’s comet was 
picked up at Ealing on the 27th of August by Mr. A. A. 
Common with his 3-feet reflector. It was then 2’ in diameter, 
and showed central condensation of light. 

The Planet Jupiter—For the last two years the great Jovian 
planet has been an object of much interest to astronomers. As 
stated in the previous volume of the “Companion,” a large 
elliptical red spot has made its appearance on the surface of the 
planet, and as this spot seemed to be of a permanent character, 
and has well-defined and constant outlines, it was hoped that 
it might be the means of furnishing data for the determination 
of the length of the Jovian day. There are, however, other well- 
marked features on the planet’s surface ; nearly over its equator 
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there lies a band of white or grey spots, one of which has re- 
cently become bright and prominent; in the northern hemi- 
sphere there is a similar band of dark, almost black, spots, while 
the red spot is in the southern hemisphere. It was soon found 
that these spots had more or less proper motions of their 
own, distinct from those caused by the revolution of the planet 
on its axis. Both the black spots in the northern hemisphere 
and the white equatorial spots move faster than the great red 
spot ; they have on several occasions been seen to overtake the 
red spot, to pass rapidly by it, and then to precede it by succes- 
sively increasing distances. In the absence of any knowledge of 
the cause of these phenomena, or even of any theory to account 
for their existence, no reliable calculations depending on observa- 
tion of them are under present circumstances probable. 

Red Stars.—It is a curious fact that newly appearing stars, 
which are probably also variable stars, when of small magnitude, 
are generally of a red tint. Thus the star discovered by Mr. 
Baxendell in Canis Minor on the 21st November, 1879, had a 
decidedly orange colour ; when first seen it had a magnitude of 
about 8°8, which gradually diminished until on the 11th January, 
1880, its magnitude was estimated at 9°6 only. On the 22nd 
May of this year Mr. Birmingham, at Millbrook, Tuam, discovered 
in the constellation Cygnus a new star of the 8th magnitude, and 
of deep crimson colour. This star was examined with the spec- 
troscope by Professor H. C. Vogel, of Berlin ; he found the red 
and yellow to include nearly half of its visible spectrum, the 
latter colour being peculiarly intense, while the blue was very 
faint, and the violet altogether absorbed. Subsequent observa- 
tion by Mr. Birmingham | himself proved it to be a variable star ; 
when first discovered it was a star of the 9th magnitude, increas- 
ing progressively until the 6th June, when it was found to be of 
the 8th magnitude, and then decreasing until the middle of July, 
when it again was reduced to the 9th magnitude, 
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There is no striking geographical discovery to record among 
the achievements of the year. Numerous expeditions have been 
fitted out, and are still engaged in exploring in different parts of the 
world, but hitherto they have only succeeded generally in con- 
firming previous discoveries or in correcting the minor errors of 
previous explorers. But while these explorations are being con- 
tinued, pre are established from which the greater problems 
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still waiting for a solution can be attacked. And there are 
several such problems. It is not yet settled whether the great 
affluent of the Congo, which Stanley observed in his descent of 
that river, is identical with the Uelle or Welle of Dr. Schwein- 
furth, which he saw rolling in a full stream to the west through 
the Niam-Niam country. Owing to the jealousy of the priestly 
caste in Thibet, the sources and course of the upper tributaries of 
the Brahmapootra and the Irawaddy have still to be discovered. 
Then, again, Mr. F. C. Selous, in his investigations on the Zam- 
besi, has heard of a big lake to the west of Nyassa, and to settle 
the position of this lake, and to ascertain whether its waters 
drain into the Zambesi‘or through the Lualaba into the Congo, is 

a question of great interest to geographers. 

Africa.—The,. great dark continent is now being attacked on all 
sides. From the east no important expedition has attempted to 
penetrate into the interior ; since Mr. Thomson and Mr. Stewart 
established a route between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, the 
different missionary and trading parties are satisfied to settle 
themselves firmly in the positions they have won. One of 
the effects of the discoveries of last year appears to be that 
the water route from the coast to the Central African lakes 
will be found to be the most feasible and advantageous for open- 
ing up the country to the benefits of civilization and commerce. 
Ascending the Zambesi from its mouth and reaching Lake 
Nyassa by the river Shiré, there are only 47 miles of portage, 
due to rapids and cataracts, and 150 more miles of land travelling 
from the north of the lake brings the traveller to the south end 
of Tanganyika. 

On the west coast Mr. H. M. Stanley is busily engaged in 
founding a number of trading stations along the Congo. Up to 
the present his progress has been but slow ; the difficulties he en- 
counters in making roads, where the falls of the river cause water 
carriage to be impossible, are immense, and can be overcome only 
by the greatest energy and perseverance. When these roads are 
completed, Stanley will be able to transport. above the falls the 
steam launches in sections, which form part of his equipment, and, 
having fitted them, to launch them on the navigable part of 
the river. His first permanent station was established at Vivi, 
below the Yellala Falls, and by dint of Herculean labours he has 
now succeeded in making a practicable road for some 50 miles 
beyond, but there are still to be passed about 150 miles of cata- 
racts which obstruct the navigation of the river. So soon as he 
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is able with his boats to arrive at the great open reach which has 
received the name of Stanley Pool, his progress may be expected 
to be more rapid. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stanley’s flank has been to some extent turned 
by M. de Brazza, of the French African Exploring Expedition 
on the Ogowé. During the summer of 1880 this enterprising 
explorer founded at the mouth of the Passa, one of the affluents 
of the Upper Ogowé, a station, to which he gave the name of 
Franceville. Leaving this station in July under the temporary 
charge of M. Noguez, M. de Brazza traversed the country of the 
Létéké, and arrived at the river Alima, which he had discovered 
in his previous exploration of this district in conjunction with 
Dr. Ballay. Pushing further westward, he struck the upper 
course of the Lefini, which he descended to the Congo, entering the 
latter river a little below Stanley Pool. Here, by the favour of 
the chief. Maskoko, De Brazza founded a station at Ntamo, on 
the southern bank of the river, to form the starting point 
of the steam-vessels which are to be placed on the Upper 
Congo. At the instance of M. de Quatrefages, it was resolved by 
the Geographical Society of Paris to call this station Brazzaville, 
in honour of its founder. Having hoisted the French flag, and 
leaving the station in charge of three of his men, M. de Brazza 
started on his return journey, following the banks of the Congo, 
and by the middle of November he arrived at Mr. Stanley’s 
advanced post, then about 25 miles above Vivi; he then regained 
the Gaboon and Ogowé by sea. 

It will thus be seen that a practicable route, nearly the whole 
of which is by water, has been formed to the Upper Congo. 
Franceville, on the Passa, is in direct communication by water 
with the Atlantic, about 435 miles distant. The communica- 
tion with the station on the Alima is by land, but the distance is 
only 45 miles, and the country is almost practicable for laden 
waggons without any previous labour being expended on it. 
From the station on the Alima steam-vessels would be able to 
descend that river, and reach the Congo at a point above its 
falls. It will thus seem that De Brazza’s route, if all be true 
that is stated of it, holds out much greater prospect of success as 
a commercial route to Central Africa than the one now being 
organized by Stanley. In other respects the two expeditions 
compare greatly in favour of the Frenchman. Stanley’s party, 
which consists, besides slaves and natives of Zanzibar, of fourteen 
Europeans, have to be fed on rice from Europe, transported on 
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the backs of porters and mules, and the fodder for the animals 
themselves is obtained from Europe at a heavy cost. On the 
Ogowé the porters and workmen are all free natives of the 
district ; and besides these the personnel of De Brazza’s expedi- 
tion consists of twenty men from the Senegal or Gaboon and only 
two Europeans. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that the total cost of the French expedition has up to the present 
been 1,800/., while Stanley has already expended more than 
80,0002. 

Two missionary expeditions are also working in this part of 
Africa, the members of which, besides the immediate objects of 
their mission, devote much attention to the geography of the 
country. One of these, under the charge of Mr. Comber, of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, is stationed at St. Salvador, the 
principal town of the Congo district to the south of the river of 
the same name. In the Tombo Mountains, east of this town, 
Mr. Comber has discovered a magnificent cataract, to which he 
has given the name of the Arthington Falls, where the river 


' Brije leaps down the steep escarpment of a plateau lying at the 


foot of the mountains, at a level of 2,500 feet above the sea. The 
river rushes over the escarpment in a grand perpendicular fall of - 
about 150 feet, and then continues to leap and tumble for 250 feet 
more over a steep broken incline, making the cataract altogether 
about 400 feet in height. In a subsequent attempt of the mis- 
sionaries to make their way to Stanley Pool, Mr. Comber was 
treacherously shot down by the natives of Makuta ; fortunately 
the wound was not fatal, and Mr. Hartland, his companion, suc- 
ceeded in bringing him back to St. Salvador. After recovering 


_ from the effects of his wound, Mr. Comber reorganized another 


expedition to the Congo by the same route, but has been again pre- 
vented from accomplishing his route owing to the hostility of the 
native tribes. More recently, Messrs. Crudgington and Bentley, 
belonging to the same mission, but not members of the same 
party, have made a successful attempt to reach Stanley Pool 
from Vivi, by the north bank of the Congo. Crossing the river 
just below the pool, they went on to M. de Brazza’s station above 
Ntamo, but notwithstanding the endeavours of the French 
sergeant in charge of the station, the inhabitants persisted in 
regarding them as enemies, as they were not Frenchmen, and 
they had to return to Vivi. 

Mr. McCall, who is in charge of the Livingstone Mission Ex- 
pedition on the Congo, has also made his way along the river as 
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far as Manyanga on the north bank, 135 miles below Stanley 
Pool. The party had met with great difficulties, owing to their 
want of knowledge of the river; they had to cross the river 
three times to avoid the rapids, and once their canoes were all 
swamped. From the latest intelligence it would appear that 
Mr. McCall had not succeeded in reaching Stanley Pool, having 
been recalled to the Lower Congo in consequence of the death of 
Mr. McKergow, the missionary in charge of the station there. 

In another part of the great continent Dr. Junker, a native of 
Moscow, is exploring the Niam-Niam territory. He left Egypt 
for the Upper Nile in December, 1879, and seems to have 
followed very much in the footsteps of his friend Dr. Schweinfurth. 
The last news of him is dated 1st September, 1880, and he had 
then traversed the whole of the country forming the basin of the 
White Nile, and was only a few days’ journey from the Welle, 
- the mystery of which river it is to be hoped he has found the 
means of clearing up. Further intelligence from this intrepid 
traveller is awaited with interest, not to say anxiety. 

One of the boldest geographical enterprises ever undertaken 
has very recently been brought to a successful termination. 
Dr. Matteucci, a well-known traveller in Abyssinia and the 
Upper Nile regien, determined to traverse the African continent 
at nearly its broadest part from the southern end of the Red Sea 
to the Gulf of Guinea. In this expedition he was associated with 
two other Italian gentlemen, Prince Giovanni Borghese and 
Lieutenant Massari, a naval officer of great scientific attain- 
ments. They left Suakin on the Red Sea, on the 4th March, 
1880, and travelled by way of Khartoun, on the Nile, to El 
Obeidh, the capital of Kordofan. Here they were detained some 
time, being informed that the direct road to Bornu could not be 
relied on as safe, as the natives bore the worst possible character, 
and the letters of recommendation which the travellers brought 
with them from the Egyptian authorities could no longer be 
relied on as being of service. On reaching El Fasher, the capital 
of Darfur, however, they met a number of pilgrims on their way 
to Mecca from Bornu, and even from Timbuktu ; the road 
therefore seemed to be open. But negotiations for a safe con- 
duct from the Sultan of Wadai kept them at El Fasher for a long 
time, and it was not until October, 1880, that Dr. Matteucci and 
Lientenant Massari succeeded in reaching Abeshr, the capital of 
Wadai, Prince Borghese having previously returned to Italy 
from Darfur. By their letters from Wadai, it was understood 
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that they had given up the project of penetrating still further 
to the westward, and that their intention was to return from 
Bornu by way of Tripoli. Preparations were accordingly made 
for their reception at Bengazi and Tripoli, but nothing was heard 
further of them until the end of last July, when a telegram was 
received at Rome announcing their safe arrival on the Atlantic 
coast. “It appears that after leaving Abeshr, the travellers spent 
some time at Lake Fittri, and then passing through Northern 
Baghirmi and round the southern end of Lake Chad, they 
reached Kuka, the capital of Bornu, having occupied two months 
_ on the journey. From Bornu they travelled to Kano in Haussa, 
and thence by way of Zariga and Bida to Egga on the Niger, 
which was reached on the 8th June. Here they were met by 
Mr. Mackintosh, the agent of the United African Company, and 
forwarded by him’in the Company’s steam launch to Akassa at 
the mouth of the Niger, whence they embarked for Liverpool. 
Unfortunately, the success of this grand enterprise has been 
marred by the sad death of its leader. Shattered in health when 
he reached the Mersey, on the 5th August, Dr. Matteucci only 
lived to get as far as London, where he died on the 8th of 
August, at the early age of 29. From the survivor of the ex- 
pedition the details as yet unknown will now bé looked for with 
interest. 

In the record of the geographical work of the year 1879-80, 
contained in the last volume of the “Companion,” the progress 
of Dr. Oscar Lenz, from Morocco to the centre of Africa was 
traced as far as Fum-el-Hossan, the residence of the chief of the 
Kabyle tribe of Maribda. The date of his letter from this 
place was the 13th April, 1880, and on the following 7th May, 
he wrote from Tenduf in the northern Hamada, where he suc- 
ceeded in joining company with a caravan on its way across the 
southern portion of the Sahara to Timbuktu. This town, so 
often mentioned, but so seldom visited by Europeans, he reached 
on the Ist July, and enjoyed during his stay there of twenty 
days the hospitality of the chief. Timbuktu, according to 
Dr. Lenz’s account, has greatly fallen from the condition of 
prosperity it formerly enjoyed, owing to its being the great 
centre of traffic for this part of Africa ; the incessant hostilities 
of the Tuareg and Fullani tribes have much reduced the trade 
and industry for which the town was once so noted. From 
Timbuktu the traveller proceeded westward by a hitherto un- 
explored track to Senegambia, and on the 2nd of November, he 
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reached Medina, a French station on the Senegal. Descending 
that river to St. Louis, he took ship for Bordeaux, where he 
arrived safely the beginning of this year. 

Asia.—Colonel Prejevalsky, an account of whose important 
scientific expeditions to Tibet was given in last year’s “Com- 
panion,” has returned to Europe. After being turned back in 
his attempt to reach Lhassa, he quitted the Tibetan plateau, and 
visited the upper regions of the Hwang-ho, where he obtained 
valuable information on the zoology and geology of that little 
known country. According to the latest reports he is now en- 
gaged in preparing a grand work on the results of his expedition 
which is to extend to eight volumes. 

Our knowledge of the geography of the central parts of the 
Asiatic continent, all around the Pamir or Roof of the World, 
is being gradually extended and fixed by both English and Russian 
travellers. In 1879, Dr. Regel, a son of the eminent botanist 
and director of the Botanical Gardens of St. Petersburg, set out 
on an expedition to explore the district of Kuldja, the possession 
of which has recently been a bone of contention between the 
Russian and Chinese Governments; and though prevented by | 
the suspicions of the Chinese from carrying out fully his inten- 
tions, he succeeded in penetrating to Turfan, a town situated 
between China Proper and Dzungaria, which since 1605, when 
the Jesuit missionary Goez stayed there a short time, appears 
not to have been visited by a European. Last year, our own 
countryman, Mr. Delmar Morgan, also explored a great portion 
of the same district, though he did not proceed further to the 
east than the town of Kuldja. | 

On the west the campaign in Afghanistan has given British 
officers the opportunity of enlarging considerably our knowledge 
of the geography of the country to the south of the Hindu 
Kush range. Thanks to their exertions, from 25,000 to 30,000 
square miles of country, previously only known in its general 
features, have been surveyed, and observations have been taken 
of sufficient correctness to enable us to extend our maps with 
accuracy to the banks of the Oxus, and to connect them with the 
Russian surveys of Central Asia. Colonel Tanner took advantage 
of this opportunity to learn something of Kafiristan, a triangular 
tract of country wedged in between the Hindu Kush mountains . 
and the highlands of Cashmere. His exploration, however, did 
not extend further than the district around the valley of the 
‘Dara Nur, which flows into the Kunar, an affluent of the Kabul 
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river, and joins the latter at Jalalabad? Kafiristan therefore as 
a whole still remains an unvisited region and one of the mysteries 
of geography reserved for solution by future enterprising tra- 
vellers. The origin and descent of the Kafirs, the inhabitants of 
the country, is quite unknown, though the tradition that they 
are the descendants of Macedonian soldiers left behind 2,000 
years ago on the celebrated invasion of India—a tradition pro- 
bably due to their fair complexion—has been thoroughly exploded. 
Their religion is neither Hindu, Mahommedan, nor Buddhist, 
but rather pure pagan; they appear to have a low though rude 
state of civilization, as they dwell in houses and have laws of 
marriage. From some relics of this people discovered by Colonel 
Tanner at Jalalabad, it would seem that they formerly occupied 
the northern part of Afghanistan, and they still live in constant 
hostility with its" present Mahommedan rulers. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the trade routes between Burmah 
and the Yiinnan province of China, which have practically been 
closed since the barbarous murder of Mr. Margary, in 1875, are 
being reopened for traffic. In the autumn of 1880, Messrs. Soltau 
and Stevenson, of the Chinese Inland Mission stationed at Bhimo, 
determined to accompany the second caravan of Chinese mer- 
chants after the reopening of the route ; and after having, by the 
payment of black-mail, overcome the preliminary difficulties with 
the wild tribes in the neighbourhood of Bhimo, they succeeded 
in arriving at Kiu-chéng in Yiinnan. Here the caravan route 
practically ends, as the goods are transferred to other animals 
and taken into China Proper, while the caravan returns to 
Burmah. Messrs. Soltau and Stevenson, however, proceeded 
still further westward to Yiinnan-fu, the capital of the province, 


’ and turning northward they entered Szechuen by the Héng river, 


which brought them into the Yang-tze-kiang, 1,756 miles from 
its mouth. According to these travellers’ accounts the country 
they traversed is fast recovering from the disastrous effects of 
the Tae-ping rebellion ; trade is everywhere reviving, and dis- 
tricts which had been devastated and almost depopulated are 
now being brought under cultivation. 

- The Arctic Regions.—One of the most important contributions 
to our knowledge of the ice-bound regions of the north was made 
by Mr. Leigh Smith during the year 1880. His discovery of a 
navigable route to Franz-Josef Land, and of the coast of that 
country trending westward and then northward, will, in all pro- 
bability, open a new era in the history of Polar exploration. Mr. 
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Smith’s expedition, the expense of which was borne entirely by 
himself, left Peterhead towards the middle of June in the steam 
yacht Hira, which he had caused to be built and fitted up ex- 
pressly for ice navigation. Frustrated by the state of the ice in 
his attempts to reach Jan Mayen Island and then to round the 
northern point of Spitzbergen, Mr. Smith was more successful in 
working to the north on a more eastern meridian. On the 14th 
August the Hira anchored to a floe attached to a small island in 
De Bruyere Sound, on the south coast of Franz-Josef Land. The 
remainder of the month was occupied in exploring the coast to the 
westward, and on 24th August the ship reached its furthest 
position in 80° 19’ N. and 44° 52’ E. Thence the land was seen 
trending north-west, and from the great size of the icebergs and 
the extent of glacier, there can be no doubt that Franz-Josef 
Land is of vast extent, possibly almost continental in its pro- 
portions. On the Ist September the head of the Hira was turned 
homewards, and after an attempt to reach from the eastward 
Wiche’s Island (discovered in 1617, and not seen again until 
1864), she returned by way of Hammerfest and Bodé to Lerwick, 
which was reached on the 11th October, and Peterhead on the 
day following. The voyage of the Hira is probably the most 
successful and important summer cruise ever recorded in the 
history of Arctic discovery. Mr. Leigh Smith has this year again 
started on a voyage of Arctic discovery in the same steam yacht. 
He sailed from Peterhead in the third week in June, 1881, and 
it is hisintention to construct a house and refuge at some suit- 
able position in Franz-Josef Land, from whence he will try to 
explore as far to the north as possible. 

The Dutch exploring schooner Willem Barentz made her 
third scientific voyage to the North Polar regions in 1880, under 
the command of Captain von Brockhuysen. Unfortunately she 
struck on a reef off Cross Island, on the north coast of Novaya 
Zemlya, and was disabled from continuing her voyage. Un- 
deterred \by this failure the promoters of Arctic exploration in 
the Netherlands have this year despatched the same little vessel 
on her fourth voyage to the Polar regions. When last heard of 
the Willem Barentz was at Vardi, to which port she had put back 
on the 20th June, having failed to reach Spitzbergen from the 
pack‘ice being this summer very low. Captain Brockhuysen’s 
intention then was to try the Kara Sea in the direction of the 
mouths of the Ob and Yenisei, and early in September to steer a 
course towards Franz-Josef Land, 
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The United States’ revenue cutter Corwin, under the com- 
mand of Captain Hooper, has been again sent in search of 
Mr. Gordon Bennett’s missing expedition in the Jeannette ; 
she was heard of from East Cape, and according to the latest 
news dated 2nd August had reached Wrangel Land. As this 
country is believed to have previously been seen only at a 
distance, Captain Hooper planted there the stars and stripes, 
and formally took possession of the country in the name of the 
United States; nothing, however, had been heard of the 
Jeannette. Another expedition has also been fitted out by the 
States’ Government and sent under the command of Lieutenant 
R. M. Berry in search of Mr. Bennett’s missing vessel ; it sailed 
on the 16th June from San Francisco in the Rodgers, a full- 
rigged barque ‘of 420 tons, which had been heavily sheathed 
with 3-inch oak planking, and otherwise specially strengthened 
for ice navigation. The route laid down for the Rodgers is 
through Behring Strait along the Siberian coast to Cape Szerdze 
Kamen; thence northward to Herald Island, and to the 
southern shore of Wrangel Land, where a winter station was 
to be established from whence sledging parties could be sent out 
in all directions, 

Puysics. 

The practical application of electricity to many of the daily 
needs of public and domestic life renders the development of 
research and invention in this branch of physical science of the 
greatest interest and importance. There is perhaps no great 
discovery in electrical science to mention ; the progress rather con- © 
sists in the extension and conversion to novel purposes of dis- 
coveries already recorded. Lighting by electricity is no longer a 
rare and exceptional display ; many of our public buildings, and 
some of our streets, both here and on the Continent, are now 
lighted by the electric arc. In this country and in America the 
Brush light seems to be most in favour, abroad the Jablochkoff 
and the Lontin lights are principally used. For domestic pur- 
poses the light by incandescence will probably be found to be the 
most advantageous, and the Swan lamp promises to give good 
results, though as yet it does not seem to be practically used 
to any extent. The Maxim lamp hag been introduced in 
America. In it the light, as in the Edison and the Swan lamps, 
proceeds from an incandescent strip of carbon, but inasmuch as 
the globes are in the first place filled with gasoline vapour, which 
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on the current being established decomposes, and deposits its 
carbon to increase the thickness and strength of the film, the 
perfect vacuum required in the other cases is not so necessary. 

The Electric Tramway.—In Berlin Messrs. Siemens and Halske 
have established a railway in which electricity is the motor. As 
shown in the line they have laid down, connecting the station of 
the Anhalt Railway with the Cadets’ Academy, the carriage is 
like an ordinary tramcar, the wheels of which are set in motion 
by a dynamo-electric machine placed between them and below 
the floor. This machine is actuated by an electric current pro- 
duced by another dynamo-electric machine, which is stationary 
and is driven at a high rate of speed by a steam engine. The 
current is conveyed by underground wires to the rails, and, these 
being insulated, it reaches the carriage through them, 

In the model of this railway which was shown in London at 
the Crystal Palace, this current passed through a thin centre rail, 
which was insulated, and in the one now at work at the Paris 
Electrical Exhibition the current is conveyed through an insu- 
lated tube overhead, on which a small wheel runs, communicating 
by a wire with the carriage. 

Storage of Electricity—The accumulation of energy in a form 
capable of easy application is a subject of the greatest interest to 
all engaged in scientific investigation, and a successful discovery in 
this direction is sure to meet with immediate, and possibly even 
with enthusiastic, appreciation. Sir W. Armstrong’s accumulators 
of dynamical energy and Mr. Siemens’ regenerator furnaces, in 
which heat is stored, are instances of the advantages derived 
from the application of this principle ; it is hardly going too far 
to say that without the former of these inventions the Bessemer 
process of steel conversion could not have yielded such successful 
results. An appliance by which electrical energy could be accu- 
mulated and stored has long been sought for. For frictional 
electricity we have it in the form of the Leyden jar, and about 
twenty years ago M. Gaston Planté produced it for voltaic elec- 
tricity by means of lead electrodes immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid. The Planté cell, or secondary battery, as it is called, con- 
sists of two sheets of lead, separated by two strips of canvas, then 
rolled up and immersed in a battery-jar containing dilute sul- 
phuric acid. It is charged by being connected with an ordinary 
battery, and the oxygen liberated attacks one of the lead plates, 
forming peroxide of lead, while hydrogen is given off at the 
other, -If now the two sheets are connected a current will be 
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produced by the oxygen leaving the plate where it has accumu- 
lated and oxidizing the other plate. This secondary current, 
which is small at first, gains strength each time the operation is 
repeated, until in course of time the surfaces of the sheets are 
charged, the one being covered with a thick layer of peroxide of 
lead, the other being reduced to a spongy mass. When the lead 
plates are in this state the secondary battery will store up a con- 
siderable amount of energy, which it will give up again in the 
form of an electric current, less a certain percentage. By a great 
improvement introduced by M. Faure into the Planté battery, 
the electricity is stored in a much more economical manner, and 
the capacity of the Faure cell is said to be four times that of a 
Planté cell of the same size; this improvement consists in coating 
the leaden sheéts. with a layer of minium or red lead, and in 
separating them by strips of india-rubber. By this contrivance 
the necessity of putting the cell for some time in connection with 
the battery, in order to oxidize the surface of the plate, is 
obviated, and the Faure accumulator will store a large quantity of 
electricity of great intensity for a considerable time. The first of 
these secondary batteries seen in this country was sent on the 
9th of May last by M. Faure to Sir W. Thomson at Glasgow. It 
consisted of four cells, placed in a wooden box, measuring about a 
cubic foot and weighing some 75 lbs. ; it was charged in Paris from 
an ordinary Grove battery (though it might have been charged 
more economically from a Gramme or Siemens machine), and 
when it arrived in Glasgow was found to give out energy to the 
extent of an hours’ work of one horse-power or 2,000,000 foot- 
pounds. Possibly the advantage to be derived from the use of 
’ the Faure battery in its present form has been over-estimated, 
but there can be no doubt that it affords a promise of our being 
able to deal with electrical energy in a highly effective and 
economical manner. Meanwhile it will probably be efficiently 
employed in equalising currents where the supply is liable to 
fluctuations. We know that an electric light fed by a current 
from a dynamo-electric machine is apt to flicker and change in 
intensity at the slightest alteration in the speed of the engine, or 
indeed that the lamp will be altogether extinguished if by any 
accident the machine is stopped. Now, if a secondary battery 
were inserted in the circuit between the machine and the lamp, 
the inequalities of the current would be modified ; when the 
light is not in use the battery would store up the current, and if 
the engine failed, the battery would at once put forth its power, 
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Electrical Shadows.—Professor Holtz, of Berlin, has lately 
demonstrated the existence of a new class of electrical pheno- 
mena. He produces them by means of the frictional machine 
called after his own name. If the balls be removed from the 
discharging rods of this machine, and be replaced on the one side 
by a circular plate or disc, and on the other by a point, on putting 
the machine in action, and approaching the point within from 
three to eight inches to the plate, a small brush discharge of 
bluish light will take place from the former. If now a piece of 
silk or satin of the same size as the disc be laid upon it, it will 
adhere of itself to the surface, the brush discharge changes to 
a faintly glowing star, and the silk-covered disc exhibits a 
peculiar glimmering light over a well-defined circle. On inter- 
posing a body of definite form between the point and the disc, an 
electrical shadow of it will be cast on the luminous circle. This, 
however, is not an optical shadow, for if the body be made of an 
electrical conducting or semi-conducting material, it will cast a 
well-defined shadow, but if of an insulating substance, there will 
be no shadow. A cross cut out of cardboard will produce a 
shadow of itself, but one of ebonite will not do so; a cross made 
of two strips, one of cardboard, the other of ebonite, throws only a 
single bar of shadow. By proper arrangement Professor Holtz 
has also succeeded in obtaining the inverse phenomena of lumi- 
nous figures. In considering these curious results we are irre- 
sistibly reminded of Mr. Crookes’s molecular shadows obtained 
from electric discharges in high vacua, but further experiments 
are probably needed before their precise nature is fully known. 

Researches with the Photophone-—Further investigations seem 
to show the effects produced by this remarkable instrument are 
really due to the action of the radiation of the less refrangible 
rays of the spectrum. It will be recollected by the readers of 
the description of the photophone in the previous volume of the 
“Companion” that the instrument was the result of the dis- 
covery by Messrs. Graham Bell and Sumner Tainter that the rapid 
intermittent incidence of rays of light on discs of hard substances 
producés sonorous vibrations. This discovery naturally excited 
much attention, and it was suspected by many—especially by the 
President of the Royal Society and Professor Tyndall—that the 
effect produced was one due to heat and not to light at all. M. 
Mercadier, of Paris, was the first to show that the effects are con- 
fined\ to ‘the red and ultra-red rays of the spectrum, and Mr. 
Preece. has confirmed this theory by a careful and elaborate 
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inquiry into the cause of the phenomenon. He has shown that 
ebonite and india-rubber, things opaque to the light rays, are 
remarkably diathermanous or transparent to the heat rays, ‘and 
that therefore heat rays can act through screens of these mate- 
rials, Captain Abney, by taking a photograph of the ultra-red 
of the spectrum transmitted through ebonite, has obtained addi- 
tional evidence that this substance is almost perfectly transparent 
to heat, while it is absolutely impervious to light. Dr. Tyndall 
has used the radiophone (asthe instrument must now be called) 
to throw additional light on his views on the infiuence of the 
degraded heat rays on absorbent vapours. ‘ 

Hot Ice. —Reasoning on the relative influence of temperature 
and of pressure in the melting and boiling points of different sub- 
stances, Dr. Carhelley came to the conclusion that, as to convert a 
gas into a liquid the temperature must be below a certain point, 
so to convert a solid into a liquid the pressure must be above a 
certain point. If this conclusion were correct it follows that it 
might be possible to have solid ice at temperatures far above the 
ordinary melting point. Experimenting in this direction, Dr. 
Carnelley has succeeded by maintaining the superincumbent 
pressure below the tension of aqueous vapour at the freezing 
point of water, in obtaining solid ice at so high a temperature 
that it was impossible to touch it without burning one’s self 
When the ice was kept at such a temperature for any length of 
time it sublimed away without any previous melting, but on 
letting in the pressure the substance at once liquefied. Other 
substances treated in the same way exhibited similar phenomena; 
mercuric chloride under a pressure less than that of 420 mm. of 
the barometric column behaved in the same way. | 
_ These experiments of Dr. Carnelley naturally excited much 
interest, and were repeated by various observers in different 
forms, but with the same results. It has, however, been sug- 
gested by Professor Stokes that the thermometer which measures 
the temperature of the ice is not really in contact with the latter, 
but is protected from it by a film of heated vapour which prevents 
the ice from touching the glass except at a few isolated points. 


CHEMISTRY. 


_In a purely chemical sense there are but few discoveries to 
record which are of a character sufficiently untechnical to be 
understood by the general reader. Many researches in the region 
of chemistry proper are now carried on by methods and instru- 
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ments belonging rather to the domain of physics, and in any 
account of them when classification of some kind is attempted, it 
is to the latter science that they will be found relegated. 

Compound Nature of the Elements.—No positive advance has 
been made in establishing an accepted truth in this hotly debated 
subject. Mr. Norman Lockyer, pursuing his investigations in solar 
physics by means of the spectroscope, claims to have found that 
many of the metals give, under different conditions of tempera- 
ture, spectra of so different a character as to be irreconcileable 
with the theory of these substances being simple bodies. On the 
other hand, Mr. Dewar disputes not only the correctness of 
Mr. Lockyer’s observations, but also the truth of the inferences 
he deduces from them. Physicists, as might be expected, are 
generally inclined to adopt Lockyer’s views, whereas chemists are 
slower in giving in their adhesion to them; among the latter, 
however, there are many who though not willing to go so far as 
to accept the compound nature of the elementary bodies, are yet 
compelled’ to admit that the elements under varying circum- 
stances of pressure or heat exhibit phenomena of a very different 
character. A theoretical line of investigation depending on his- 
torical evidence and turning mainly on the classification of the 
numerical values of chemical symbols, adopted by the late Sir B. 
Brodie and upheld among others by Dr. Armstrong, certainly 
seems to corroborate Lockyer’s arguments. 

Spectroscopic Analysis of Organic Compounds.—The spectro- 
scope has also been applied with effect in researches in another 
department of chemistry. It will be recollected that two years 
ago an account was given (see “Companion to the British Al- 
manac,” 1879, p. 188) of Captain Abney’s successful attempts to 
photograph the extreme red end of the spectrum ; pursuing his 
investigations in this direction he has during the last year further 
applied the discovery, and has in conjunction with Colonel Fes- 
ting carried out some remarkable researches on the absorption 
spectra of several organic compounds in the infra-red region of 
the spe . The results of these researches will, it is ex- 
pected, be of great importance in organic chemistry. 

From the account of their investigations by the two officers it 
appears that each organic radical has its own definite absorption 
in the infra-red, and that such a radical can be detected in a 
more eomplex body, the initial absorption being traced to hydro- 
gen ; in other words, the spectroscope is a means of conducting 
qualitatiye organic analysis. In all probability hydrocarbons 
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exist also in the solar atmosphere, as it has been almost definitely 
ascertained that the absorption-bands and lines due to these 
hydrocarbons cannot be caused by absorption in our own 
atmosphere. 

Synthesis of Citric Acid.—The most important discovery in 
organic chemistry since the production of artificial indigo by 
Professor Baeyer,* has been made by Messrs. Grimaux and 
Adam ; these accomplished chemists have succeeded in building 
up citric acid from glycerin. It would be impossible to give here 
the steps by which this conversion is effected, but it may be 
mentioned that Professor Kekulé had been working simultane- 
ously on the same subject by quite a different method, though 
it does not appear whether he has been successful. 

Researches on Ozone.—The French chemists MM. Hautefeuille 
and Chappuis by submitting pure oxygen to the silent electric 
discharge at a low temperature, have succeeded in converting a 
much larger portion of the gas into ozone than has hitherto been 
possible. By passing the oxygen thus highly ozonised into a Cail- 
letet apparatus, maintaining it at the temperature of —23°C., and 
with a pressure of ten atmospheres, the ozone has been liquefied ; 
in this state it is described as having a beautiful deep-blue 
colour. Great care must, however, be taken in dealing with it in 
the liquid state, for with any reduction of the pressure the ozone 
is apt to be reconverted into oxygen with explosive violence. 

A New Metal_—Experimenting with the pigment commonly 
known as zinc-white (prepared by precipitating zinc sulphate by 
means of barium sulphide), Dr. T. L. Phipson noticed that this 
substance gradually darkens in tint on exposure to light until 
it assumes a deep slate colour ; but that placed again in the dark, 
the brilliant white colour returns in the course of two or three 
heurs. Ordinary white or greenish window-glass seems to have 
the power of intercepting, to a great extent, the rays which 
exercise the darkening power on the compound, for when placed 
under a pane of glass the product assumes only a light fawn tint. 
No trace of silver—the only known substance capable of behaving 
in a similar way under the action of light—could be detected by 
the most careful analysis. Dr. Phipson was, therefore, led to 
the conclusion that the phenomenon must be due to the presence 
of some hitherto unknown element, which from its susceptibility 
to the influence of light he has provisionally named actinium. 
From a paper 1ead by the discoverer before the Chemical Section 

* See ‘‘Companion to the British Almanac ” for 1879, p. 185. 
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of the British Association at York, it would appear that he has 
succeeded in isolating the new metal in the form of oxide, and in 
the form of sulphide. The latter compound he describes as having 
a pale canary-yellow colour, which exposed to sunlight turns 
completely black in about twenty minutes, but when protected 
by a piece of window-glass undergoes no change of colour. 

Inoxidized Iron.—It will perhaps be recollected that two years 
ago Mr. Barff discovered a method of protecting the surface of 
iron from rust, by the application of superheated steam. A new 
process for attaining the same object has now been introduced 
by Mr. Ward. This inoxidizing process, as it is called by its 
inventor, consists in coating the cast or wrought iron objects to 
be protected with a silicate composition, which may be applied 
either by a brush or by dipping the iron ina bath of the solution. 
After the coating has dried, the object is passed through a fur- 
nace, by which means the silicate is fused and absorbed into the 
pores of the metal. Upon cooling, the articles thus treated are 
found to be covered with a dull-black coating which, it is stated, 
suffers no change by long exposure to the atmosphere, and does 
not disintegrate or peel off from the surface to which it has been 
applied. They are further capable of being ornamented by com- 
bining the silicate composition with vitrifiable colours. 


GEOLOGY. 


Of actual discoveries sufficiently interesting to the general reader 
to be recorded here, very few have been made during the past 
year. Not that geologists have intermitted their investigations, 
or that the knowledge of their science has stood still, but that 
their researches are all of so technical a character as to be under- 
stood by those only who possess something more than a popular ac- 
aquaintance with the subject. There is certainly one class of terres- 
trial phenomena which has been more than usually numerous this 
year. Earthquakes of more or less severity have been experi- 
enced in many parts of the world, and more especially in Europe, 
where for many generations the country has been particularly 
free from these disturbances. Between the commencement of 
July, 1880, and the end of June, 1881, no less than eight earth- 
quakes, each of which consisted of several distinct shocks, were 
experienced in Switzerland, and in Hungary and Central Europe 
they were even more numerous. Agram was almost destroyed — 
by an earthquake, which may be said to have lasted almost con- 
tinuously from the 9th November to the 10th December, and in 
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which 59 distinct shocks were felt, followed by several other 
shocks at intervals to almost the end of March, 1881. Again, in 
April of this year the Eastern Archipelago was visited by a most 
violent earthquake, in which the island of Chio was completely 
devastated ; after the first three awful upheavals, 250 shocks are 
said to have been counted. 

That these disturbances of the earth have produced a direct 
effect upon the surface it would be premature to assert, but it is 
certainly worthy of note that the districts where terrestrial com- 
motions have been so frequent are now visited with landslips of 
amore or less alarming character. Scarcely has the horror at 
the catastrophe at Elm in the Sernfthal of the Canton of Glarus 
subsided when we hear of threatened movements of the moun- 
tains in other parts of Switzerland. 

In this country subsidences of the earth’s surface have 
occurred in several places, though not in any way traceable 
to earthquake disturbance. The salt mining districts of 
Cheshire have always been. subject to manifestations of this 
character, but on the 6th December last there took place at 
Nantwich one of the largest and most destructive subsidences 
ever known. It seems to be clear that the cause of this 
calamity must be looked for in the system of mining pursued. 
The ground is thoroughly honey-combed with rock-salt work- 
ings, and when these are abandoned the fresh water pene- 
trates, and becomes by solution strong brine. This brine has 
‘recently been extensively. pumped up, leaving the extensive 
cavities nearly empty. On the day above named the roof of one 
of these pits gave way, and a rift was found immediately across 
a large brook communicating with the river Weaver. Into this 
rift the whole body of the river precipitated itself, widening the 
cavity below and softening its walls. For twelve hours the water 
poured down, the quantity thus entering the subterranean 
galleries being estimated at more than 600,000 tons. As the 
water was fresh more of the rock-salt was continually being 
dissolved ; so much so that afew days after, the whole land over 
a circle of about 500 feet in diameter suddenly sank, and the 
water flowed all around into the neighbouring pits. Probably 
the damage caused to the mines and workings in the district will 
never be repaired. 

At Blackheath, near Woolwich, subsidences have occurred, 
which have quite a different character to that of those in 
Cheshire, but whose cause cannot be so clearly ascertained. So 
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log ago as April, 1878, a subsidence occurred at the west side 
of the heath causing a hole eight or nine yards in circumference. 
In November, 1880, another hole appeared about a quarter of a 
mile from the first, and a few days afterwards another was found 
in the immediate neighbourhood. All the cavities have the same 
form ; they are much wider below than they are at the surface, 
but it has been almost impossible to obtain any correct notion 
of their actual shape and dimensions from the nature of the 
soil, which falls in and destroys the outline of the original 
subsidence so soon as an attempt is made to investigate by 
boring or sinking. Many theories have been suggested to 
account for their origin ; by some they are held to be caused by 
the main drainage works having tapped powerful springs in 
Lower Woolwich; others connect their appearance with the 
removal of chalk, and of water in the chalk, by the Kent 
Waterworks, who lift daily about nine million gallons of water 
from the wells in the neighbourhood ; a third opinion attributes 
their existence to excessive rainfalls. Perhaps the most original 
view is that of Mr. T. V. Holmes, who believes these holes to 
have rather an artificial origin. He thinks they are due to caves 
dug out by the early inhabitants of the district as places of 
shelter against wild beasts or human enemies; in many parts 
of the country there are refuges of this description, which still 
go by the name of Danes’ holes. So far as our present know- 
ledge goes, however, there seems to be no theory of the cause of - 


these subsidences which accounts for all the circumstances of the 
case, 


Biowoey. 


Inoculation of Disease-Virus.—The seventh meeting of the 
International. Medical Congress, which was held in London in 
the early part of August last, has been a prominent event in the 
history of medical and biological science. In the pathological 
section of this Congress the germ theory of disease, which may 
almost be said to have revolutionised the practice of medicine 
and surgery during the last few years, was submitted to an ex- 
haustive discussion, abundantly proving that this remarkable 
theory is firmly established in the faith of scientific pathologists. 
The most important of all the communications bearing on the 
subject was the account given by M. Pasteur of his recent 
vaccination experiments. M. Pasteur has discovered that by 
proper treatment the special poison of chicken cholera may be 
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obtained in a weakened or attenuated form, and that by in- 
oculating fowls with this attenuated virus, which only causes 
slight local mischief, the birds are completely protected for a_ 
certain time from the active and dangerous phase of the disease, 
and are able to resist it for a considerable period. He attributes 
the cause of the attenuation of the virus to the action of the 
oxygen of the air, for when the poison-germs are developed in 
the presence of this gas the fluid containing them loses much of 
its virulence. By exposing the virus of splenetic fever or 
charbon freely to the air at a temperature of about 108°, Professor 
Pasteur. found that it quickly becomes less attive, and in a few 
weeks dies altogether. Sheep vaccinated with this comparatively 
inactive lymph were found to be protected from the purer and 
more virulent poison. Judging from the result of these experi- 
ments we may entertain the hope that by some special cultiva- 
tion of every disease-virus an attenuated poison may be obtained, 
which, if inoculated, will protect from the virulent form of the 
disease as completely as efficient vaccination protects from small- 
pox.* 

The Functions of Chlorophyll_—Professor Pringsheim has been 
investigating the part which chlorophyll, the green colouring- 
matter of leaves, plays in the growth and life of a plant. In 
the chlorophyll-corpuscle he has discovered a substance hitherto 
unknown, to which he gives the name of hypochlorin ; so far as 
he can ascertain this substance appears to be a hydrocarbon, con- 
sisting probably of hydrogen and carbon only, but convertible 
under the action of light, by means of oxidation, into starch 
and oil. Exposed to an intense light, Professor Pringsheim finds 
that the chlorophyll-cells entirely lose their colour; that this 
effect is purely optical and not caused by heat:he shows by inter- 
posing transparent coloured media, when the cells will be more 
affected in the blue or colder rays than they are in the red or 
hotter. His theory is that there are in the life of the plant two 
antagonistic processes at; work, the one of assimilation or con- 
version of the carbon, which is its food, into its substance, the 
other of respiration or extraction of the carbon by its combining 
with the oxygen of the air to form carbonic acid. The growth 
of the plant depends on the former of these processes being more 
energetic than the latter, and the chlorophyll plays the part of a 
protector, by acting as a screen against the light, under the in- 
fluence of which the respiratory function is increased. 

* “Nature,” vol. xxiv, p. 339, 
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THE MUSIC OF THE YEAR 1881. 


THE veteran founder of the Musical Union, Professor Ella, in 
the analytical programmes which enabled the intelligent amateur 
more thoroughly to appreciate his pleasant matinées, was never 
tired of contrasting the neglect of music of the highest class in 
this country with its extensive popularity on the Continent, and 
while he continued year after year to provide the upper ten 
thousand of London with classical chamber concerts, he lost no 
opportunity of rebuking his countrymen for their apparent un- 
willingness to patronise anything of a higher level than a ballad 


concert or a Christy Minstrel entertainment. That there was 


some ground for this criticism twenty and even ten years ago can 
scarcely be disputed ; but now, if we cannot say with absolute 
truth “nous avons changé tout céla,” we can at least point toa 
more hopeful state of things, for not only are the majority of 
our local musical institutions in satisfactory working order, but 
London, which has ever been the happy hunting ground of 
eminent soloists from the Continent, is being visited by some of 
the chief orchestral conductors of France and Germany, and 
notably M. Lamoureux and Herr Richter have crossed the 
Channel to give a series of concerts. It may be urged with the 
satirical Venetian lady in one of Balzac’s novels that “ Paris les 
juge e¢ Londres les payes,” or in other words that a Rubinstein 
furore or a Berlioz fever is the secret of the success of the great 
Russian artist’s performances, and of the concerts in which the 
music of the French composer fills so large a place; but the 
evidence of the London musical season goes far to contradict 
such a theory, and both in the metropolis and in the provinces 
there are signs of a decided advance not merely in the musical | 
taste of the few, but in the musical capacity of the many. When 
we find in London the Philharmonic Society and the Crystal 
Palace Concerts holding their own, the orchestral concerts of 
Mr. Ganz taking the place of the New Philharmonic Concerts, 
and, in addition to these regular performances, three series of 
high class concerts directed by Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Richter, 
and M. Lamoureux, we have a distinct sign of the public wish to 
listen not only to the masterpieces of the great classics, but to 
the productions of those who like Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, and 
Rubinstein, are daily gaining disciples amongst us. If we go 
further afield, we find that although music in England is not sub- 
sidised by our municipal bodies as it is in France, the city of 
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London has at least established a musical school on no incon- 
siderable basis, and is preparing to erect for it a suitable building 
on the Thames Embankment, while under the same auspices an 
orchestral and choral society, named after the ancient Guildhall, — 
is steadily working in the right direction. In the suburbs there 

are like tokens of movement, and while Holborn has concerts 
and organ recitals in its fine room erected at the ratepayers’ 
cost, Shoreditch welcomes to its large Townhall the admirable 
Borough of Hackney Musical Society, which under Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout’s skilful direction gives performances of orchestral and 
choral works with a finish seldom excelled in the more fashionable 
West. In the provinces music lovers are no longer content as of 
yore with a visit to the Birmingham Festival, or to the meeting of 
the Three Choirs, but while Mr. Hallé with his noble Manchester 
band rivals the Crystal Palace orchestra and produces in the 
northern metropolis such a work as “The Infancy of Christ” of 
Berlioz, and gives Bradford a first hearing of Mozart’s Haffner 
Serenade ; Liverpool assists at the production of Max Briich’s 
“Fair’ Ellen” by its Philharmonic Society ; and Newcastle, 
thanks to the energy of its borough organist, Mr. Rea, hears 
Prout’s “ Hereward” and Sullivan’s “ Martyr of Antioch” almost 
before they have been attempted in London, and indulges in a 
Handelian revival in the shape of “Samson,” with Mr. Prout’s 
additional accompaniments. To ascribe this obvious change for 
the better to mere fashion can only be the resort of a bilious 
cynic who refuses to credit England with the power of develop- 
ing anything loftier than commercial industry and financial 
enterprise, and although it is possible that the onward move- 


-ment may like the parallel progress in education, religion, and 


abstinence from gross crime be largely due, as a writer in the 
“St. James's Gazette” recently suggested, to the introduction of 
the steam locomotive, it is only fair to place it partly to the credit 
of the nation’s willingness to be taught, and of its power to value 
the good and true when they are brought within reach. While, 
then, we have no desire to take an optimist view of things, we 
see good reason in the general results of the year’s work to 
believe that we have turned the corner, and that it can no longer 
be said with truth that in England music is only a métier, or, to 
adopt the still more familiar phrase, that “the English are not a 
musical people.” 

Giving the first place to musical education as the only basis of 
any really national advance either in appreciation, performance, 
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or composition, we find that the projected Royal College of 
Music still only exists on paper ; the grant which was to have 

been asked on its behalf from Parliament was, perhaps owing to 

the urgency of Irish affairs, never applied for; and the Kensington 

School, with Dr. Stainer as ‘Dr. Sullivan’s successor in the 

Principal’s chair, is therefore maintaining its operations, while 

the Royal Academy of Music continues its independent course. 

The addition of the Guildhall Music School to the existing 

institutions must add another element of difficulty to the pro- 

jects of amalgamation, and suggests the consideration whether 

the main plea urged by the fusionists as to the absurdity, 

if not the impossibility, of maintaining several schools, is not 

after all based upon a misapprehension. The pupils in the three 

schools just named live in many cases with their friends, only 

visiting the Academies to receive their daily training, and as in 
the nature of the case it is possible even for the same professors 

to give lessons at the several institutions, it is a question fairly 

open to argument whether something is not gained by having a 
school at each end of London, and a third in the centre, which 
is practically the present condition of affairs. Centralisation has, 

of course, always been the craze of a certain number of people 

whose minds seem to have a natural warp in the direction of 
South Kensington, but there are two sides to this as to most 
things, and the power of fashion, and the use of great names 

ought not to be allowed to outweigh the just if not the prior 

claims to consideration of the Royal Academy, or the practical © 
convenience of the persons for whom musical instruction is to 
be provided. As the country will ultimately have to pay the 
bill if a national college is created at Kensington, it is to be: 
hoped that the case will be dealt with on its merits. 

The doubts expressed in our article on “The Music of the 
Year 1880” in the last issue of the “Companion” as to the 
wisdom of the course which had then just been adopted by the 
promoters of Trinity College, London, in seeking to transform 
it from a purely musical into a general educational institution, 
have received a virtual justification in the step which has since 
been taken by the Council in reverting to the original aim of the 
College, which is now devoting itself chiefly to musical work. 
The College of Organists has not only proceeded on its usual 
track during the year, but has taken the lead in a movement 
which promises to have an important and far reaching effect 
towards securing some general agreement as to the best principles 
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of organ construction, and of the external mechanism of the 
instrument which intimately concern the player. The necessity 
for some effort to this end had long been patent to organists, and 
the Council of the College have obtained a very considerable 
consensus of the most eminent players and builders in favour of 
unity of principle. The resolutions and recommendations drawn 
up by the Council as the fruit of the Conferences have been 
embodied in a pamphlet, copies of which may be obtained from 
the’ honorary secretary. As a minor matter it may be hoped 
that some uniformity of terminology in the drawing up of 
specifications, and in the marking of organ music for performance 
will be arrived at to the relief of many a student and of not 
a few professors. 

The Musical*Association during its session euntzived to hold 
the balance very fairly between the science and the art of music 
—the two sides of the subject which, according to its constitu- 
tion, it professes to investigate and discuss. Mr. E. H. Turpin, 
the Secretary of the College of Organists, read a paper on “The 
Origin and Growth of certain Musical Idioms and Expressions,” 
a phrase referring to the idioms of music properly so-called and 
not of the literature used in describing it. In this sense Mr. 
Turpin argued that the composer must learn “to accept idioms 
as the wings of thought, and must endeavour to appreciate the 
depth and strength of universal idioms.” Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
in a paper on “A Neglected Musical Benefactor,” described a 


“volume by Domenico Corri, who lived from 1746 and 1825, 


which, he asserted, entitled the old Italian composer to be re- 
garded as the inventor of a properly written part for the piano- 


- forte in the accompaniment of vocal music, in the place of the 


old figured bass with which many of the songs of Haydn, 
Dibdin, Shield, and others were printed. Mr. Cummings filled up 
the sitting at which he gave the Association the benefit of his in- 
teresting discovery, by “A few words about Handel,” dealing 
with the various modes of spelling the great Saxon’s name. 
When Handel went to Italy he spelt his name “ Hendel,” but 
when he came to England he seems immediately to have sub- 
stituted the a for e, and wrote himself down Handel, a spelling 
which he also adopted in writing to his own family, and even 
when writing in German to his mother. As a further proof of 
his intention thus to be described, Mr. Cummings produced the 
original will of the composer with his name signed Handel. In 
discussing “the Principles of Musical Criticism,” Dr, Stainer, 
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Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedrai, who may be said to combine in 
his own person the fourfold musical functions of composer, per- 
former, teacher, and critic, confined himself to the consideration 
of that part of criticism which deals with composition as dis- 
tinguished from the criticism of musical performers and per- 
formances, Dr. Stainer insists on some consideration by the 
critic (1) of the composer’s intention as a preliminary to sitting 
in judgment on his work ; (2) of the actual development at the 
time of its composition of the. class of writing to which the 
work submitted for review belongs; and (3) of its merits as 
compared with contemporary efforts of the same kind. Merit 
in a work of art Dr. Stainer holds to be of two kinds: merit of 
conception (or initial design) and merit of.treatment or fulfil- 
ment, and the ideal critic ought, in his opinion, to appreciate 
both the intellectual side of music and its emotional bearings, 
Among the more technical contributions to the proceedings of 
the session was a paper on “ Beauty of Touch and Tone in the 
Piano and Organ,” by Mr. Orlando Steed ; Mr. C. A. Barry did 
ample justice to Wagner in his paper “introductory to the study 
of ‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,’” which formed, in fact, an 
exhaustive and sympathetic analysis of the work; Dr. W. H. 
Stone lectured on “The Causes of the Rise in Orchestral 
Pitch,” recommending in the course of his remarks the estab- 
lishment of some central authority for testing the pitch of in- 
struments answering to the testing of thermometers at Kew, 
and the testing of weights and measures by the Warden of the. 
Standards ; and Mr. H. C. Banister read a learned and elegant 
treatise on “Some of the Underlying Principles of Structure in 
Musical Composition,” justly described by the Chairman as 
“one of the most beautiful papers ever read to the Association,” 
and the perusal of which will form a genuine reward to those 
musicians, who, whether members of the Association or not, add 
the annual volume of its “Transactions” to their library shelves. 
The last paper of the session presented what its writer, Mr. 
Meadows White, Q.C., termed “a concise view of the law of 
copyright as affecting composers of music,” and its text, and the 
discussion which followed, served to bring to the front nearly 
every point of interest to composers, publishers, and the public 
in regard to this very vexed question, Taken as a whole the 
sessional work of the Association may be said to have been the 
most patistactory to which it can point in the course of its seven 
years’ existence, a result due in no slight degree to the energy of 
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the Council and to the untiring personal exertions of Mr. James 
Higgs, the honorary secretary. 

In the field of elementary musical education an important 
step has been taken by the Education Department, towards the 
carrying out of the principle so long persistently recommended 
by Dr. Hullah, in the direction of securing adequate results for 
_ the money paid by the nation for music in our primary schools. 
Hitherto it has been possible for the masters and mistresses to 
obtain a grant of one shilling per head for all children who have 
been able to sing agreeably in time and tune without reference to 
their capacity to sing at sight from notes, so that the money, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out, has been paid for that which by no 
fair or logical process can be described as music. Mr. Mundella’s 
new Code will.make an important change, for under its pro- 
visions only sixpence per child will be obtainable for the ear- 
singing, and the second sixpence will be dependent upon the 
capacity of the children, tested, it is to be presumed, by some 
competent authority, to sing at sight, either from the ordinary 
notation or on the syllabic system. Thus, after many years of 
protest from their own inspector, the Government have resolved | 
to adopt a course which, not only on common sense principles, 
but as an act of justice to the taxpayers, ought to have been 
taken long since. Whether this change will be followed by the 
instruction of the 20,000 elementary schools of England and 
Wales in the Tonic Sol-Fa method—a result which Sir Henry 
Cole prophesied in a recent speech to the members of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa College—remains to be seen, but in any case a stimulus 
to some real instruction in vocal music worthy of the name will 
_ now be given, and judging by their efforts to profit by the grants 
for other special subjects, masters and mistresses will not be slack 
in striving to gain the full advantage which is open to them. 
As a means of testing the progress made in popular musical 
education, the examinations conducted under the auspices of the 
Society of Arts are proving of much value, and the Trinity 
College Local Examinations are being held in a number of 
centres. The Tonic Sol-Fa College reports the issue during the 
year of 11,000 certificates as the results of its examinations. 

In the music of religious worship it is doubtful whether any 
distinct advance can truthfully be recorded, in fact, there seems 
to be rather a decrease than an increase in the zeal with which 
choirs are formed and trained, while congregational music, such 
as it is, remains.in statu quo. Bright exceptions here and there 
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only prove the rule, and hearty cacophony prevails with a regu- 
larity which goes far to show that only half the apostolic pre- 
cept has been acted upon, and that if the spirit is at work in 
these vocal exercises, the understanding seldom comes into play. 
That satisfactory results can be arrived at typical illustrations 
amply prove, the only conditions of a moderate success being the 
united efforts of a liberal-minded ecclesiastic and an intelligent 
musician, and the cordial co-operation of the congregation. 
These essentials being granted, the adoption of some of the 
numerous books of really good sacred music and the introduc- 
tion of a weekly or even fortnightly practice will speedily lift 
the service out of the region of the dull and the unmusical. ; 
Turning to the record of the year’s music-making, we find the 
Crystal Palace concerts still maintaining their ground, not only 
as the home of the noblest performances of standard orchestral 
works, but as the means of giving a hearing to nearly every Conti- 
nental writer and to not a few English composers whose work is 
worthy of the privilege. In their educational influence, which is by 
no means the least important function of the concerts, so ably con- 
_ ducted by Mr. Manns, the performance, in chronological order, 
of Schubert’s Symphonies deserves mention, while in the way of 
novelties and quasi-novelties the season bore the following rich 
fruit : Raff’s symphony, “In summer time”: Bizet’s orchestral 
suite, “Roma”; a pianoforte concerto in B flat, by Goetz, whose 
Shakespearean opera, “The Taming of the Shrew,” Mr. Carl 
Rosa introduced to the English stage; two movements from 
Massénet’s “La Vierge”; an overture, “Mors Janua Vite,” by 
Mr. Wingham, the talented successor of Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
as conductor of the students’ orchestral practices at the Royal 
Academy of Music; a pianoforte concerto, by M_ Bonawitz ; 
an orchestral setting of Hiller’s “Sentiment,” originally written 
for the pianoforte ; a concerto for the violoncello, by Saint-Saens ; 
a symphonic poem, “ Eleonora,” by Biondini ; some ballet airs, 
by Poncielli ; Sullivan’s “Martyr of Antioch ;” Gadsby’s “Colum- 
bus ” Mackenzie’s “Scottish Rhapsody ? Liszt’s symphonic 
poeni, “ The Ideal ;” and two overtures by Brahms, styled the 
Academic and the Tragic. In this catalogue, which by no means 
exhausts the list, we have evidence that no charge of narrowness 
or cliquism can be brought against the Sydenham administration, 
in fact, the most absolute cosmopolitan must be satisfied with a 
ahead’ in which modern German, Italian, French, English, and 
Scottish writers are placed side by side with those mighty masters 
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of the past who have been naturalised in every country, and are 
proudly claimed as the common property of all. An episode of 
no little interest in the history of the winter concerts was the 
presentation of a laurel wreath to Mr. Manns in commemoration 
of the entry upon the second quarter of a century of the exist- 
ence of these admirable performances. In ‘the metropolis a 
change was made in the arrangements of the Philharmonic 
Society, consequent, it may be supposed, upon the infusion of 
much new blood in the governing body, which took place at the 
annual appointment of the Committee. The eight concerts were 
reduced to six, but two rehearsals were provided as the minimum 
for each concert, and the result wasa far higher standard of exe- 
cution. Among the chief works produced were the Romeo and 
Juliet symphony-of Berlioz ; a“ Sinfonietta” by Mr. Cowen ; and 
Svendsen’s overture, “Sigurd Stembe.” Mr. Henry Hersee has 
succeeded Mr. Lucas as secretary to the Society. The Bach 
Choir, under the direction of Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, gave a per- 
formance of the B Minor Mass, and of the cantata “Ich 
hatte Viel Bekummerniss” and revived Handel’s “ Alexander’s 
Feast,” a worthy tale of work for a society of amateurs. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society did little more in St. James’s Hall than 
it used to do in Exeter Hall, and it still remains for the com- 
mittee to rise to the occasion instead of being satisfied to take 
the works of living writers second-hand from the provincial 
festivals. Among the concerts due to the enterprise of indivi- 
duals, the interesting Richter concerts, named after the con- 
ductor, filled a void in the season, and gave a noble rendering of 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, and other works, which tax to the 


. utmost the powers of the conductor and performers, The 


programmes of M. Lamoureux were scarcely less interesting, 
though very different in texture, introducing, as they did, to the 
unaccustomed ears of an English audience, some of the recent 
works of MM. Massénet, Reyer, Widor, and other compatriots of 
the talented conductor. Three of our local chefs emulated the 
example of their Continental brethren, and Mr. Hallé, Mr. 
Cowen, and Mr. Ganz took the baton with capital results. Mr. 
Ganz, whose concerts are the equivalent of the New Philhar- 
monic Concerts, gave a hearing to the “Episode de la Vie 
@une Artiste” of Berlioz, whose “Faust” was produced by 
Mr. Hallé ;’ while Mr. Cowen conducted a new symphony from 
his own graceful pen, and gave works by Shakespeare, Barnett, 
and other English writers. Mr. Barnett’s performance for the 
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first time in London of his cantata “The Building of the Ship,” 
drew a large and sympathetic audience to St. James’s Hall. The 
appearance on the scene of a new body, styled “The London 
Musical Society,” under Mr. Barnby’s direction, is to be 
welcomed more particularly because its programmes indicate a 
desire to give musicians a chance of listening to works which 
cannot be heard every day. Among the special events of the 
year in the concert room the visit of Herr Anton Rubinstein 
must be mentioned, as he not only produced his “Tower of 
Babel” at the Crystal Palace, where it met with a somewhat 
doubtful reception, but gave an orchestral concert at the Floral 
Hall, at which much of his music was heard. 

Among the chamber concerts of the year the transfer of the 
Musical Union from Professor Ella to M. Lasserre, the eminent 
violoncellist, averted what would have been a serious loss to 
musical London if the discontinuance of these concerts had been 
resolved upon. M. Lasserre showed his determination to main- 
tain the high standard of the programmes in which he has so long 
taken a prominent part, and it may be hoped that as he gains the 
confidence of the members, which he most thoroughly deserves, 
he will receive the same support accorded for thirty years to his 
predecessor. At one of his concerts M. Lasserre introduced a 
duet sonata by the young English amateur, Mr. Hubert Parry. 
The Monday Popular Concerts hold on their way with undimi- 
nished excellence, and scarcely vary in success. Among the 
works heard for the first time were a quartett by: Volkmann and 
a suite by Goldmark, while a novel character was given to one of 
the concerts by a performance in which the only representative 
of the string family was the ’cello, the concerted music being 
supplied by wind instruments. The artists of the season in- 
cluded Auber, Becker, Paul Viardot, Ritter, Menter, and Rubin- 
stein. In the extra concerts of the year nothing was more 
remarkable than the advent of pianoforte players of the first 
rank, who seemed literally to jostle each other for a hearing. In 
addition! to Mr. Hallé, who reverted to his early practice of 
giving the whole of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas at his recitals, 
interspersed with Bach’s fugues, played as they run in the “ Wohl- 
temperirte Klavier,’ Herr Rubinstein was frequently heard at 
recitals, and among the other candidates for popular suffrages 
were Mdme. Janotha, Mdme. Sophie Menter, Mdme. Schumann, 
Herr Scharwenka, Mdlle. Krebs, M. Ritter, Herr Ignaz Briill,: 
and M. Eugéne d’Albert, a pupil of the Kensington National 
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Training School, who is also winning fame as a composer. If 
the performances of these artists could only have been spread 
over the natural year instead of being crowded into the arbitrary 
limits of the short season of the fashionable world, they would 
have been a real boon. 

In the opera houses of the metropolis, the production of Rubin- 
stein’s “Il Demonio” stands out as the event of the year on the 
Ttalian stage. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan have added to their previous 
successes by producing a new opera, styled “ Patience,” drawn 
on the lines familiar to all who have seen the “Sorcerer,” 
“ H.M.S. Pinafore,” or the “ Pirates of Penzance.” With music 
as melodious as the libretto is innocuous, it is easy to understand 
the popularity of these works, although they are deficient in 
marks of absolute genius. . 

In the literature of music the most noteworthy addition to our 
libraries comes from Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., in the form 
of a series of readable biographical sketches of the leading com- 
posers written by men who, in nearly every case, have special 
qualifications for their work. Thus, Sir Julius Benedict is the 
biographer of Weber, his sometime master ; Herr Franz Hiiffer, 
the editor of the series, treats of Wagner, ‘whose doctrines and 
whose music he has alike espoused ; Mr. H. F. Frost, a diligent 
and appreciative student of Schubert, sketches his melancholy 
career ; Mendelssohn is entrusted to Mr. Joseph Bennett ; Purcell 
to Mr. W. H. Cummings; and other equally: satisfactory 
arrangements have been made to carry on the work. Dr. 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of. Music and Musicians” is in its third 
. volume, and arrangements are already talked of for an appendix. 
In musical journalism several changes have occurred, including 
the discontinuance of the issue of the “Choir” and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Turpin as the editor of the “ Musical Standard.” 

The obituary of the year leaves blanks in nearly every section 
of the musical world. England has lost the ill-fated George 
William Martin, the founder and director of the National Choral 
Society, and writer of much admirable part music ; while among 
the Continental celebrities who died during the year were the | 
Chevalier Lemmens, eminent as an organist and teacher; M. 
Reber, who succeeded Halévy as professor of composition in the 
Conservatoire at Paris ; Léon Escudier, founder and editor of 


“ TL’ Art Musicale ;” Ole Bull and Henri Vieuxtemps, the violinists; 
and Adrien Talexy. 
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WHEN we find a Prince of the Royal blood accepting for two 
consecutive years the post of chairman of a society for the 
organization of charitable relief and the repression of mendicity, 
and when we see His Royal Highness supported at its annual 
meeting by the first magistrate of the city of London, and by 
some of the chief statesmen of the day, it is obvious that proper 
attention is at last being given to the all-important question of 
the adaptation of means to ends as far as the appropriation of 
the donations of the benevolent to the needs of the sick and the 
suffering is concerned. The part taken in this great national 
work by Prince Leopold is no mere honorary acquiescence in a 
principle, but an active co-operation in the society’s efforts, and 
in the paper which he read at the opening of the Mansion House 
meeting, as also in the subsequent address of Sir Richard Cross, 
we have evidence not only of the soundness of the principles on 
which the movement is based, but of the duty of assisting in it. 
That the Charity Organization Society has incurred odium by 
its action in certain notorious cases, and that some of its pro- 
moters may at times have acted with more zeal than discretion, 
does not invalidate its claims to the adhesion of the public, and 
its fundamental object of seeing that money given for a definite 
object is devoted to it, and of guarding against waste either in the 
overlapping of agencies, or in the bestowal of aid upon unworthy 
persons, must command general approval. The upshot of the 
teaching of the leaders of this enterprise is, as Prince Leopold 
truly said at the Mansion House, in May last, “not to lead 
people to give less money, but to induce them to give more 
thought and to exercise that foresight as to the result of their 
gifts, without which the act of giving is a mere self-indulgence.” 
By bringing personal service to the side of benevolence, and by 
combining discrimination with almsgiving much good has been 
done, and, as the Prince said, “ there is real evidence that the 
moral and physical state of the poorest classes is being raised, 
and there is a reasonable prospect that in another generation or 
two the blackest spots on our civilization, the worst hotbeds of 
drink and crime, improvidence and mendicancy, will have ceased 
to exist.” Even if this forecast of His Royal Highness is held to 
_ be unduly sanguine and arose from the wish which was father to 
the thought it may at least be affirmed that we are on the high 
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road to improvement, and every year gives increased cause for 
hopefulness as to the ultimate issue. Much, in fact speaking 
broadly we may almost say everything, must depend on the co- 
operation of the philanthropist with the statesman, on the alloca- 
tion to their proper fields of the alms of the benevolent and the 
aid of the state, and it is a good omen when we find the most 
honoured leaders in Church and State, the minister of religion 
and the senator, the medical man and the magistrate, not only 


agreeing upon first principles but lending their personal aid 


towards carrying them out. 

Among other movements in the right direction—and it is 
perhaps partly due to the interest and investigation resulting 
from the efficient management of the Hospital Sunday Fund— 
is the effort to distinguish between the cases which are fit objects 
for gratuitous medical treatment and those which ought to be 
paid for. In some of the metropolitan hospitals the privilege of 
admission has been for some years conceded to what are now for 
the sake of distinction popularly termed paying patients, as for 
example in the Hospital for Women, in Soho-square, where 
they have been received since 1869, while the London Fever 
Hospital was avowedly established for the treatment of patients 
of the non-pauper class, but the actual establishment of general 
hospitals exclusively devoted to such cases isa new idea. The 
Home Hospitals Association, which owes its foundation to 
Mr. Henry Burdett, is now firmly established, and the Boling- 
broke House Pay Hospital, at Battersea, promoted by Canon 
Erskine Clarke, another institution formed on a similar basis, is 
also in working order. In other cases, as at St. Thomas’s 
‘Hospital, wards are now set apart for paying patients, and the 
idea may in fact be said to have taken a firm hold of the public 
mind. That time will be required to systematise and perfect 
the method by which the two classes of persons are to be 
differentiated is probably true, but the first step has been taken, 
and it may be hoped that the ultimate result will be not merely 
‘to exclude from the in-patient list of the purely eleemosynary in- 
stitutions those who are in a position to pay for treatment, but 
also to apply a similar process of discrimination to the larger 
area of the out-patient system by means of which hundreds and 
probably thousands of comparatively well-to-do persons have 
obtained advice and medicine without charge, and must neces- 
sarily have become, insensibly perhaps, but none the less 
seriously, pauperised, 
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Second only in importance to the work of drawing a line 
between proper and improper cases for relief in hospitals, and 
indeed in all benevolent institutions, is the effort to check waste- 
ful expenditure and to assimilate as far as possible the cost of 
maintenance of the inmates of hospitals, convalescent institu- 
tions, and orphan homes in cases where there is no special reason 
for any great variation of outlay. As a proof of the necessity 
which exists for some action in this direction, we need only 


refer to a table prepared by the chairman of the Hospital - 


Saturday Fund asa basis for the distribution of its collections, 
showing the relative weekly cost of each in-patient in the 
institutions applying for aid. Among the general hospitals— 
and this is of course exclusive of the great endowed hospitals, 
St. Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, and St. Thomas’s—we find a disparity 
of cost which is astonishing, and manifestly requires explanation. 
In the Royal Westminster Hospital, for instance, the cost per 
week of each in-patient is given at 17s. 9$d.; in Charing Cross, 
it is 24s, 10d. ; in King’s College it is 25s. 23d. ; in the London 
Hospital, 23s. 3d. ; while in the Great Northern it is 32s. 64d. ; 
in the Middlesex, 30s. 4d., and in the West London, 41s. 11d. 
Looking at Children’s Hospitals, we have in the Cheyne Hospital, 
at Chelsea, an average of 18s. 1ld., while in-the neighbouring 
Belgrave Hospital for Children, the cost is 38s. ld.; and in the 
Home and Infirmary for Sick Children, it is 15s. 8$d., while in 
the Victoria Hospital it is 22s. 1d., and in the Ormond Street 
Hospital, 24s. 10d. These striking variations may possibly be 
due in some cases to differences in the bases of calculation, but 
they are, on the whole, too wide to admit of any such explana- 
tion, and there would seem to be an urgent need for a little com- 
mon counsel among the authorities. In the same way we find a 
startling discrepancy between the cost of attendance on each 
out-patient in the dispensaries brought to account in the same 
document, varying from 34d. at Stamford Hill and Stoke 
Newington, 3}d. at Chelsea, Brompton, and Belgravia, and 43d. at 
Finsbury and the Westminster General, up to 1s. 2}d. at the 
City of London and East London, ls. 43d. at the St. George’s, 
Hanover Square ; ls. 6d. at the London ; ls. 93d. at the Tower 
Hamlets ; and 1s. 10}d. at the Kilburn and Maida Vale. Such 
divergences, always assuming the medical aid in each case to be 
equally valuable, are decidedly suggestive of the need for in- 
vestigation, and it is satisfactory to find that the movement in 
favour of bringing the accounts of such institutions to a public 
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audit by responsible officials, is growing in favour. That it has 
not yet been successful can scarcely be a matter for surprise 
when it is found that even the accounts of the metropolitan 
vestries are not audited by any external authority, and are thus 
practically left without any other examination than is given to 
them by the persons who receive and expend the rates. 

Another point in which organization is making itself felt with 
advantage to all concerned is in the establishment of communica- 
tion between the Convalescent Homes and the Hospitals by 
means of a central register of vacancies in the different institu- 
tions. By this means the Homes have been used to the fullest — 
extent, and really necessitous cases have been spared the disad- 
vantage of delay in admission. The number of convalescent 
homes is still far too -small for the needs of the population, for 
* not only are there many cases from the hospitals for which it is 
practically impossible to secure house-room, but there are also 
numerous instances among the respectable poor who have been 
attended by a dispensary doctor, or a private practitioner, where 
a few weeks in sea-side or country air means the difference 
between a speedy and a protracted recovery. One of the latest 
additions to the list of convalescent homes is St. Christopher’s, at 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, for the children-of gentlemen of 
limited means, a section of. the population which it is to be 
feared is daily increasing both in number and in necessity. The 
intention is to supply a home for such children for a moderate 
payment, and also to raise a fund for the gratuitous reception of 
the children of clergymen and others who may be quite unable 
to meet the expense. The establishment of such an institution 
is a welcome evidence that philanthropy is enlarging its 
borders and is recognizing the fact that sometimes those who 
are the last to apply for help often most deeply need it, and that _ 
those who by a hard battle with poverty contrive to maintain ~ 
their independence feel most acutely the pressure of absolute 
want. 

Among the points of interest in connection with Metropolitan 
Philanthropy which have formed the subject of considerable 
discussion during the year is the management of the City 
parochial charities, into which an exhaustive inquiry was 
recently made by a Royal Commission. The income of the 
charities in 1865 was, it appears, 67,0007. per annum; in 
1876, it had increased to 101,000/. per annum, an increase of 
50 per cent., and being 101,000. per annum amongst a total 
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population now standing at 50,000, it gives an average of 2/. 10s. 
to every inhabitant of the City in charity. Mr. Bryce, M.P., 
proposes to secure by au Act of Parliament the appointment of 
a second Commission paid out of the charities to institute an in- 
quiry into the condition of all their funds and their. present ad- 
ministration ; and to embody the results of that inquiry in a 
printed statement or statements to be sent to all persons in- 
terested. Mr. Bryce suggests that inquiries should be made by 
the Commission as to what the charity is, and what vested 
interests any persons have in it, and that when the inquiry is 
concluded the Commissioners should be open to receive any 
statement from those who had vested interests, and be ready to 
consider what was therein contained, as to whether their vested 
interest had not been recognised. As regards the disposal of 
the surplus funds available after the legitimate requirements of 
the parishes are provided for, Mr. Bryce’s Bill recommends their 
application in two ways, one for ecclesiastical purposes, and the 
other for the general benefit of the poor. The funds for the 
former would be handed over to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to be used by them for purposes all over the metropolis. The funds 
for the last-mentioned object, on the other hand, would be applied 
by bodies appointed for the purpose: firstly, for the promotion of 
education—not so much for the promotion of primary education, 
which is the work of the London School Board, but more to tech-. 
nical education, and to the provision of exhibitions ; then there 
would be the establishment of museums, free libraries, art col- 
lections, and so forth, ‘and, after that, the purchase of recrea- 
tion grounds, and of commons and open spaces in places where a 
large population was growing up. Mr. Bryce further proposes 
to spend a certain proportion of the money in the establishment 
of provident institutions for the poorer class ; and another im- 
portant clause in the proposed Bill—the Suspensory Clause— 
would inhibit from the date of the passing of the Bill any appli- 
cation of thé funds to certain improper purposes, as, for instance, 
the payment of the poor-rate. Whether Mr. Bryce’s measure 
passes into law or not, it is almost inevitable that some legisla- 
tion must result from the report of the Royal Commission, and it 
is desirable that not only the inhabitants of the parishes affected, 
but also. all members of the legislature, should give careful atten- 
tion to the evidence adduced before the Commissioners. At a 
conference held in Mai last, the following resolution proposed by 
the Right Hon, George Cubitt, M.P., one of the Royal Commis- 
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sioner, was carried unanimously: “That this meeting is of 
opinion that the ‘extension of the benefits of the Parochial 
Charities of the City of London to a wider metropolitan area 
requires the early attention of the Government, and that the 
Home Secretary be asked to receive a deputation on the sub- 
ject.” The Home Secretary has intimated that the Government 
is not unwilling to deal with the question when the state of 
public business permits, and there is therefore every probability 
that in the course of 1882 some legislation may be attempted. 

In the promotion of thrift much good has resulted from the 
action of the Postmaster-General, whose scheme for the in- 
vesting of small sums in Government Stocks through the Post 
Offices has been largely utilized. The plan for enabling de- 
positors in the Post Office Savings Banks to accumulate pence 
by means of stamps affixed to forms until they amount to a 
shilling—the minimum deposit received at these banks—has also 
been widely adopted, and some millions of pence have already 
been saved by this simple expedient. Conferences on thrift 
have been held with the best results, 

The returns of the incomes of the various religious and benevo- 
lent societies offer a gratifying evidence that the recovery from 
the commercial depression which had somewhat checked the 
flow of public benevolence has been followed by a gradual im- 
provement in the receipts of these institutions, and the large 
collection for the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund gave a 
convincing proof that the willingness of the public to assist in 
this and other works of charity is as great as ever. The amount 
available for distribution after paying the small incidental 
expenses was 30,526/., which was apportioned as follows :— 
27,402/. 15s., to ninety hospitals and four institutions classed as 
hospitals, and 2,513. 5s. to fifty dispensaries ; 6107. being set 
aside for the purchase of surgical appliances. The sum received 
was the largest which the annual collection has yet yielded, as 
will be seen from the following table, of the collection from the 
time of its establishment :— 

1880 .. .. 30,404 

No addition has been made during the year to the list of 
hospitals, 
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TABLE OF ALL THE PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS 


PASSED IN THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


44 & 45 VICTORIA. a.p. 1881. 


The Acts are given in the order in which they were passed, the number denoting the 
chapter. An abstract of those Acts distinguished by an asterisk is given in the 
pages following this table, which contain a classified epitome of the more important 
statutes passed during the session.) 


1. An Act to apply the sum of £2,500,000 out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending on the 31st of March, 1881. 

*2. An Act to remove Doubts as to the operation and effect of so 
much of the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, as relates to the 
Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874. 

(Amends 43 and 44 Vict. c. 41; Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880.) 


*3. An Act to further improve the Administration of Justice in the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
pent, that Lords Justices of Appeal shall be Members of Judicial Com- 
mittee 
*4. An Act for the better Protection of Persons and Property in 
Treland. 
(Continues Enactments as to Out-door Relief contained in 43 Vict. c. 4, and 43 - 
and 44 Vict. c. 14, Relief of Distress (Ireland) Acts, 1880.) 

*5. An Act toamend the Law relating tothe Carrying and Possession 
of Arms, and for the Preservation of the Public Peace in Ireland. 

6. An Act to provide for an Annual Return of Rates, Taxes, Tolls, 
and Dues levied for local purposes in Scotland. , 

*7, An Act to authorise the Secretary of State for India in Council 
to sell a piece of land in Charles Street, Westminster, to the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings for the Public 
Service. 

a for Sale of Land in Charles Street, Westminster, to Commissioners of 
‘inane Buildings erected on such Land from operation of 18 & 19 Vict. c. 122, 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, 1855. 


Applies 21 & 22 Vict. c.106; India Act, 1858. 
» 28 & 29 Vict. c. 32; "India Office Site and Approaches Act, 1865.) . 


8. An Act to apply certain sums (£13,355,617 4s. 2d.) out of the 
‘Consolidated Fund to the service of the years ending on the 31st of 
March, 1880, 1881, and 1882. 

9. An Act to provide during twelve months for the Discipline and 
Regulation of the Army. 


(Continues 42 & 43 Vict. c. 33; Army Discipline and Regulation Act, 1879. 
. Amends said Act as to Suinmary Punishment; and repeals certain portions 
\ thereof relating to Corporal Punishment, &c.) 


10, An Act for the transfer of Property held for the Use and Ser- 
vice of the Inland Revenue to the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Works,and Public Buildings ; and for other purposes. 


(Applies 15 & 16 Vict. c. 28; Works and Public Buildings Act, i852. 
Incorporates 8 & 9 Vict. ce. "18, 19; Lands Clauses Acts, 1845.) 
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*11. An Act to further amend the law relating to Sea Fisheries by 
providing for the protection of Clam and other Bait Beds. 


(Amends 31 & 32 Vict. c. 45; Sea Fisheries Act, 1868 
Applies 41 & 42 Vict. c. 73; "Territorial Waters Jurisdiction Act, 1878.) 


12. An Act to grant certain Duties of Customs and Inland Revenue, 
to alter other Duties, and to amend the Laws relating to Customs and 
Inland Revenue. 


(Customs :— 
Continues Duties on Tea. _ 
— Duties on Beer: Amendsand applies 39 & 40 Vict. cc. 35, 36; Customs 
cts, 1876. 
Applies 43 & 44 Vict. c. 20; Inland Revenue Act, 1880. 
— Duties on Spirits: Amends 39 & 40 Vict. c. 35; Customs Tariff Act 
Provisions as to landing and s hipping of Goods. 
Incorporates certain sections of this Act with 39 and 40 Vict. c. | 36; Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1876. 
Excise :— 
om 43 & 44 Vict. c. 20; Inland Revenue Act, 1830, as to Brewers 
cences. 
Amends 28 & 24 Vict. c. 129, and 28 & 29 Vict. c. 98; as to Allowances on 
Spirits exported. 
Provisions as to Warehousing Foreign Wine in an Excise Warehouse: Applies 
- 43 & 44 Vict. c. 24; Spirits Act, 1880. 
‘axes :— 
Grants Duties of Income Tax, and applies existing Acts; applies, also 32 & 33 
Vict. c. 67; Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869. 
Amends Section 13 uf 41 & 42 Vict. c. 15; Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 
1878, as to Exemption from Inhabited House Duty. 
Amends Section 53 of 43 & 44 Vict. c. 19; Taxes Management Act, 1880, as to 
§ its application to Scotland. 
tamps :— 
Provisions as to Probate and Legacy Duties, and Duties on Accounts: Alters 
Duties imposed by 43 Vict. c. 14; Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1880. 
Provisions as to obtaining Probate, ‘&e., when gross value of Estate does not ex- 
ceed £300; Extends 38 & 39 Vict. ce. 41, and 39 & 40 Vict. c. 24; as 
amended by 39 & 40 Vict. c.70; Sheriff Court (Scotland) Act, 1876. 
Cesser of Legacy and Succession Duty of £1 per cent. in certain vases Amends 
65 Geo. 8 c. 184, and 16 & 17 Vict. c. 51. 
Amends 33 & 34 Vict. c. 97; as to certain Instruments and Policies? 
Stamp Duty on Stock Certificates to Bearer under 38 and 39 Vict. c. 83; 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1875. 
Stamp Duties of Id. may be gee by yy Postage Stamps, and vice versa. 
Repeals Enactments in Schedule : 
’ 3&4 Vict. c. 96 s. 20; Postage Duties. 
23 & 24 Vict., c. 129, ss. 2, 3, Spirits: Channel Islands. 
30 & 31 Vict. "e. 23, 58. 5, 6, '&e.; ; Customs and Inland Revenue.: 
32 & 33 Vict. c. 103, ss. 3-5, 9-11; Warehousing of Wines and Spirits. 
39 & 40 Vict. c. 35; Schedule in part, Customs Duties. 
39 & 40 Vict. c. 36, "ss. 48,110, 143, 184, 187 ; Customs Consolidation. ) 


13. An Act to amend the Municipal Elections Amendment : (Scot- 
land) Act, 1868. 
(Amends 31 & 32 Vict. c. 108; as to right of voting of Females.) 


14, An Act to enable County Authorities in South ‘Wales to take 
over and contribute towards certain Bridges, and to remove doubts as 
to the liability to repair the Highways over and adjoining certain 
Bridges which have been rebuilt. 

(Applies 41 & 42 Vict. c. 77; Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878. 
3, 24 Vict.c. Highways (South Wales) Act, 1860. 
+ 43 & 44 Vict.c. 5; * County Bridges Loans Extension Act, 1880. 
Amends 43 Geo. 3 c. 59; County Bridges Act, 1803. 


aati) powers of borrowing under 4&5 Vict. 49; County Bridges Act, 
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15. An Act to apply the sum of £6,975,627 out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending on the 31st March, 1882. 


16. An Act to appoint additional Commissioners for executing the 
Acts for granting a Land Tax and other Rates and Taxes. 

(Recites 7 & 8 Geo. 4, c. 75; and subsequent Acts appointing additional Com- 
missioners ; and provides that persons named in the Schedule deposited with 
Clerk of House of Commons shall be additional Commissioners for England 
and Wales.) 

17. An Act to amend the Tramways (Ireland) Acts, 1860, 1861, 
and 1871. 

(Amends 23 & 24 Vict. c. 152; 

»  24& 25 Vict. c. 102; tramways (Ireland) Acts, 1860, 1861, and 1871.) 
» & 35 Vict. c. 114; 

18. An Act to amend the law with respect to the payment of Clerks 
of Petty Sessions in Ireland. 

*19. An Act for further regulating the Transmission of Newspapers. 

(Repeals part of Section 6 of 33 & 34 Vict. c. 79; Post Office Act, 1870. 

For purposes of Act, Channel Islands and Isle of Man deemed part of United 
Kingdom.) 

20. An Act to amend the Law with respect to the Acquisition of 
Land and the Execution of Instruments for the purposes of the Post 
Office. 

(Applies 7 Will. 4 & 1 Vict. c. 33; Post Office (Management) Act, 1837. 

- 7 Will. 4 & 1 Vict. c. 36 ; Post Office Offences Act, 1837. 
a 12 & 13 Vict. c. 66; Colonial Inland Post Office Act, 1849. 
3 26 &27 Vict. c. 43; Post Office Lands Act, 1863. 

on 18 & 19 Vict. c. 58; Duchy of Lancaster Lands Act, 1855. 


24 Viet ¢ Lands Clauses Acts, 1845 and 1860. 


16 Vict. 70; 


» 23 & 24 Vict. c. 97; | Railways (Ireland) Acts, 1851, 1860, 1864, and 
» 20 & 28 Vict. c. 71; Railway (Traverse) Act, 1868. 
31 & 32 Vict. c. 70 ; 


Repeale soction 22 (with an exception) of 32 and 33 Vict. c. 73; Telegraph Act, 
21. An Act for the Amendment of the Law regarding Property of 
Married Women in Scotland. 
(Amends 40 & 41 Vict. c. 29; Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Act, 1877.) 
22. An Act to amend the Bankruptcy Acts and Cessio Acts with 
respect to the discharge of Bankrupt Debtors in Scotland, and in 
certain other respects. 
(Amends 19 & 20 Vict. c. 79; Bankruptcy (Scotland) Act, 1856. 
i 6 &7 Will. 4.c.56; Cessio bonorum (Scotland) Act, 1836. 
3, 989 & 40 Vict. c. 70; Sheriff Court (Scotlana) Act, 1876. 
;, 43 4 44 Vict. c. 34; Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1880.) 
23. An Act to amend the Law relating to the Official Staff of the 
Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland. 
(Amends 20 & 21 Vict. c. 60; Irish Bankrupt and Insolvent Act, 1857.) 

*24, An Act to amend the Law respecting the Service of Process of 

Courts of Summary Jurisdiction in England and Scotland. 
(Amends 42 & 43 Vict. c. 49; Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879. 
», 27 & 28 Vict. c. 53; Summary Procedure Act, 1864.) 

#25, ‘An Act to extend for a period not exceeding Three Years the 
term fixed for the Repayment of Loans granted by the Governors of 
the Bounty of Queen Anne for the Augmentation of the Maintenance 
of the Poor Clergy to Incumbents of Benefices. 


(Extends period for repayment of Loans under the following Acts :—17 Geo. 3 
c. 53; 21 Geo. 3 c. 66; 7 Geo. 4 c. 66; 1 & 2 Vict. c. 23; 1 & 2 Vict. c. 106; 
28 & 29 Vict.c. 69; 34 & 35 Vict. c. 43; 35 & 36 Vict. c. 96.) 
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26. An Act to amend the Law relating to the use of Gunpowder in 

certain Stratified Ironstone Mines. 
(Exempts Ironstone Mines from regulations as to Cartridges under section 51 of 
35 & 36 Vict. c. 76, Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872.) 
27. An Act to amend the Burial Grounds (Scotland) Act, 1855. 
(Amends 18 & 19 Vict. c. 68, Burial Grounds (Scotland) Act, 1855.) 

*28. An Act to make provision for the payment by reduced Instal- 
ments of Loans under the Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880; and to 
amend and explain the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1880, and the Local Government Board (Ireland) Act, 1872. 

(Amends 35 & 36 Vict. c. 69: Local Government Board (Ireland) Act, 1872. 
iy 43 Vict. c. 1; Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880. 
Vict. 14; Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment Act, 


29. An Act further to facilitate the building, ‘enlargement, and 
maintenance of Reformatory Institutions in Ireland. 


(Incorporates certain clauses of 10 & 11 Vict. c. 16; Commissioners Clauses Act, 
47 


1847. 
Applies 31 & 82 Vict. c. 59; Reformatory Schools (Ireland) Act, 1868. 
‘ — Loans (Ireland) Act, 1877, and Public Works Loans Act, 
1879. 
80. An Act to provide for the empiovyment of certain Officers and 
Clerks by the Commissioners of Customs. 
(Amends (virtually) 22 Vict. c. 26; Superannuation Act, 1859.) 


31. An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts, and to repeal certain 
other Turnpike Acts ; and for other purposes connected therewith. 
(Repeals and continues certain Local Acts as set forth in Schedule.) 
*32. An Act to remit certain Loans formerly made out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. 
(Extinguishes Debts due to Consolidated Fund under the following Acts :— 


4 Geo. 4, c. 99; Tithe Composition. 

3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 100; 

1 & 2 Vict. c. 109; }rime Relief.) 

2 & 3 Vict. c. 97; 
83. An Act to amend the Summary Procedure Act, 1864. 


(Amends 27 & 28 Vict. c. 53, Summary Procedure Act, 1864; and this Act con- 
strued therewith. 


Extends to Scotland certain provisions of 42 & 43 Vict. c. 49; Summary Juris- 
diction Act, 1879. 


Applies section 6 of 38 and 39 Vict. c. 62; Summary Prosecutions A S 
(Scotland) Act, 1875. ciel 


‘“ ag! = & 24 of 31 & 82 Vict. c. 123; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland 
ct, 


7 Will. 4, and 1 Vict. c. 41; Small Debts (Scotland) Act, 1837. | 
Tweed Fisheries Acts. 


‘» Act to Proceedings under Post Office Acts and Revenue Acts.) _ 
84. An Act to amend the Metropolitan Open Spaces Act, 1877. 
(Amends 40 & 41 Vict. c. 35; Metropolitan Open Spaces Act, 1877. 
Applies 18 & 19 Vict. c. 120; Metropolis Management Act, 1855. 
s, 41 & 42 Vict. c. 127; Corporation of London (Open Spaces) Act, 1878. 
26 & 27 Vict. c. 13; Gardens, &c., Protection Act, 1863. 
&9Vict.c. 18; Lands Clauses Act, 1845.) 
85. An Act to amend the Law relating to Coroners in Ireland. 
(Repeals (in part) 9 & 10 Vict. c. 37; Coroners (Ireland) Act, 1846. 
Applies 21 & 22 Vict. c. 90; Medical Act, 1858.) 
36. An Act to authorise the establishment of a Court of Appeal for 
Her Majesty’s Colony of British Honduras. 


(Constitutes Supreme Court of Jamaica a Court of Appeal from Supreme Court 
of British Honduras.) 
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37. An Act to consolidate the Alkali Acts, 1863 and 1874, and to 
make further provision for regulating Alkali and certain other works 
in which noxious or offensive gases are evolved. 

(Repeals 26 & 27 Vict. c. 124; 


+9 31 & 32 Vict. c. 36; "Yanan Acts, 1863, 1868, and 1874. 
37 & 38 Vict. c. 43; 


Applies 39 & 40 Vict. c. 75; Rivers Pollution Act, 1876. 


é& 1 Vict. 71: London (City) Small Debts Act, 1847. 
<a 14 & 15 Vict. c. 57; Civil Bills Court, Ireland. 


& Ce 120; Metropolis Management “Act, 1855. 

i & 39 Vict. c. 55; ” Public Health Act, 1875. 

7 & 31 Vict. c. 101; Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1867. 

= & 42 Vict. c. 52; Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878. 
34 & 35 Vict. c. 70; Local Government Board Act, 1871.) 


38. in Act to grant Money for the purpose of Loans by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners and the Commissioners of Public Works 


in Ireland ; and for other purposes relating to Loans by those Com- 
missioners. 


bg 89; Public Works Loans Act, 1875. 
ies 38 & 39 Vict. c. 89; 
42 & 43 Vict. Public Works Loans Act, 1875 and 1879. 
9 40 &41 Vict. c. 27; Public Works Loans (Ireland) Act, 1877. 
Remits interest on Loans to Tralee Harbour Commission (43 & 44 Vict. c. 85. ) 
sum expended on Monivea Drainage Works (29 & 30 Vict. c. 49.) 
Provides as to loan to Wicklow Harbour Commissioners. 
—_ 32 & 33 Vict. c. 77, and 35 & 36 Vict. c. 55; Basses Lights Acts, 1869 
and 1872. 


Explains 29 & 30 Vict. cc. 28 and 34, as to loans for houses for Labouring Classes 
in Ireland. 


Removes doubts as to construction of 43 & 44 Vict. c. 206; Mulkear Drainage 
District Act, 1880. 


Confirms loans in 43 Vict. c. 4; Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880. 
Grants £1,400,000 to Irish Land Commission.) 


*39. An Act to provide for uniform Terms of entry to and removal 
from Houses within Burghs in Scotland. 


Ame} 25 & 26 Vict. c. 101: General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 


40. An Act to make further provision in regard to the Registration 
of Parliamentary Voters, and also in regard to the taking of the Poll 
by means of Voting Papers, in the Universities of Scotland. 

(amen 31 & 32 Vict. c. 48; Representation of the People (Scotland) Act, 


Repeals all Acts, &c., inconsistent with this Act.) 


41, An Act for simplifying and improving the practice of Con- 
veyancing; and for vesting in Trustees, Mortgagees, and others 
various powers commonly conferred by provisions inserted in Settle- 
ments, Mortgages, Wills, and other Instruments ; and for amending 
in various particulars the Law of Property; and for other purposes. 

(Repeals 8 & 9 Vict. c. 119; Conveyance of Real Property Act, 1845. 


» | Section 48 of 15 & 16 Vict. ¢. 86; Equity J urisdiction Act, 1852. 
sy» Sections 4 to 9 of 22 & 23 Vict. c. 35; Law of Property and Relief of 
Trustees Act, 1859. 
x _—«sSection 2 of 23 & 24 Vict. c. 126; Common Law Procedure Act, 1860. 
$s part of 23 & 24 Vict. c. 145; Trustees, &c., Act, 1860. 
» part of 37 & 38 Vict. c. 78; Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874. 
section 48 of 38 & 39 Vict. c. 87; Land Transfer Act, 1875. 
Applies 40 & 41 Vict. c. 18; Settied Estates Act, 1877. 
» 39 & 40 Vict. c. 59; Appellate J urisdiction Act, 1876. 


» 40 &41 Vict. c. 57; Supreme Court of J udicature (Ireland) Act, 1877. 
Affects the following Acts (see Schedule) :— 


1& Vict, c. 110; Imprisonment for Debt Act, 1838, 
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& xh code a is; } Protection ot Purchasers Acts, 1839 and 1855. 


\ Law of Property, Acts, 1859 and 1860. 

.c. 115; Crown Debts and Judgments Act, 1860. 
ict. c. 112; Judgment Law Amendment Act, 1864. 
ict. c. 104; Crown Suits, &c., Act, 1865. 
ict. c. 54; Judgments Extension Act, 1868. 

& 6 Will. 4, c. 62 ; Statutory Declarations Act, 1835. 

*42. An Act to suspend for a limited period, on account of Corrupt 
Practices, the holding of an Election of a Member or Members to 
serve in Parliament for certain cities and boroughs. 

(Suspends Elections in the following Cities and Boroughs; viz., Boston, Canter- 
bury, Chester, Gloucester, Macclesfield, Oxford, and Sandwich.) 

43. An Act to extend the Superannuation Act Amendment Act, 
1873, to certain persons admitted into subordinate ‘situations in the 
departments of the Postmaster-General, and the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings. . 

(Extends 36 & 87 Vict. c. 23; Superannuation Act Amendment Act, 1873.) 

*44, An Act for making better provision respecting the Remunera- 

tion of Solicitors in Conveyancing and other non-contentious Business. 
(Applies 23 & 24 Vict. c. 127; Attorneys and Solicitors Act, 1860. 
' 4, 29 & 30 Vict. c. 84; Attorneys and Solicitors (Ireland) Act, 1866. 
Restricts application of 33 & 34 Vict. c. 28; Attorneys and Solicitors Act, 1870.) 

*45, An Act to amend the Pedlars Act, 1871, as regards the district 
within which a certificate authorises a person to act as Pedlar. 

(Amends 34 & 35 Vict. c. 96: Pedlars Act, 1871. 

46. An Act to amend the Patriotic Fund Act, 1867, and make 

further provision respecting certain Funds administered by the same 


Commissioners as the Patriotic Fund. 
(Amends 30 & 31 Vict. c. 98; Patriotic Fund Act, 1867.) 


47. An Act to amend the Law as regards the Presumption of Life 
in persons long absent from Scotland. . 

(Limits Presumption of Life of persons long absent from Scotland. 

Applies 40 & 41 Vict. c. 50; Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Act, 1877.) 

48. An Act further to amend the Acts relating to the raising of 
Money by the Metropolitan Board of Works; and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 

(Amends 38 & 39 Vict. c. 65; ) Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Acts, 1875 
438 & 44 Vict. c. 25; and 1880. 
32 & 33 Vict. c. 102; Metropolitan Board of Works (Loans) Act, 1869. 
Applies Metropolitan Board of Works (Loans) Acts, 1869 to 1871. 
5, Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Acts, 1875 to 1880. 
Empowers Board to expend Moneys for purposes described in-the Schedules. 
Applies 24 & 25 Vict. c. 98; as to forgery of Metropolitan Bills.) 


*49. An Act to further amend the Law relating to the Occupation 
and Ownership of Land in Ireland, and for other purposes relating 
thereto. 

(Constitutes a land commission under title of ‘‘ The Irish Land Commission.” 
Amends, and in part repeals 33 & 34 Vict. c. 46; 2 Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 


: 35 & 36 Vict. c. 32; land) Acts, 1870 and 1872. 
Applies 43 & 44 Vict. c. 47; Ground Game Act, 1880. 


3, 27 & 28 Vict. c. 67; Game (Ireland) Act, 1864, 

” 32; &c., Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Acts 
ct. ce. 18; 

“i 23 é: 24 Vict. c. 106; } Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, 1845 and 1860. 

» 42 &48 Vict. c.77; Public Works Loans Act, 1879. 

3, 40 & 41 Vict. c. 27; Public Works Loans (Ireland) Act, 1877, 

», 40 & 41 Vict. c. 56; County Offices and Courts (Ireland) Act, 1877. 

2 42 & 48 Vict. c. £8; Public Offices Fees Act, 1879.) 
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50. An Act to apply the sum of £21,695,712 out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the service of the year ending on the 31st March, 1882. 


*51. An Act to explain the Wild Birds Protection Act, 1880. 
(Amends 43 & 44 Vict. c. 35; Wild Birds Protection Act, 1880.) 


52. An Act for providing Funds to defray certain of the Expenses 
of the Royal University of Ireland. 


(Provides for payment of certain sums by the Commissioners ot Church Tempo- 


ralities in Ireland (accruing to them under 32 & 33 Vict. c. 42), for the pur- 
poses of the Royal University of Ireland. 


Applies 29 & 30 Vict. c. 39; Exchequer and Audit Act, 1866.) 


53. An Act for making further provision with respect to the Re- 
demption of the Annuity created under the East Indian Railway 
Company Purchase Act, 1879 ; and for other purposes. 


Amends 42 & 43 Vict. c. 206; East Indian Railway Company Purchase Act, 1879. 
» 4248 Vict. c. 48; East Indian Railway (Redemption) Act, 1879. 
*54. An Act to make further provision with respect to the Indian 
Loan of 1879. 
(Repeals 42 & 43 Vict. c. 45; Indian Advance Act, 1879. 


ie 42 & 43 Vict. c. 61; East Indian Loan (Annuities) Act, 1879. 
Applies 48 & 44 Vict. c. 36; Savings Bank Act, 1880. 


9388 & 39 Vict. c. 45; Sinking Fund Act, 1875.) 


*55. An Act to make further provision respecting the National Debt 
and the Investment of Moneys in the hands of the National Debt 
Commissioners on account of Savings Banks and otherwise. 

(Converts certain Exchequer Bonds into permanent Annuities. f 
Applies 38 & 39 Vict. c. 45; Sinking Fund Act, 1875. 
Removes doubts as to certain investments under 43 & 44 Vict. c. 26; Savings 
Bank Act, 1880.) 
56. An Act to apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
service of the year ending on the 31st March, 1882, and to appro- 
priate the Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 


57. An Act to amend the Law respecting the Regulation of Her 


Majesty’s Forces, and to amend the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Act, 1879. 


(Amends 42 & 43 Vict. c. 88; Army Discipline and Regulation Act, 1879. 
7 26 & 27 Vict. c. 57; Regimental Debts Act, 1863. 

Applies 38 & 39 Vict. c. 69; Militia Voluntary Enlistment Act, 1875. 
» 26 & 27 Vict. c. 65: Volunteer Act, 1863. 
» 380 & 31 Vict. c. 110; Reserve Force Act, 1867. 
» 80 & 81 Vict. c. 111; Militia Reserve Act, 1867. 

{_ Removes doubts as to Pensions of Soldiers in Indian Forces under 24 & 25 Vict. 
74 


Repeals the several Acts and portions of Acts described in the Schedule.) 


*58. An Act to consolidate the Army Discipline and Regulation 
Act, 1879, and the subsequent Acts amending the same. 
(Consolidates 42 & 43 Vict. ec. 33 (Army Discipline and Regulation Act, 1879), 
and Acts amending the same. ; 
Repeals (in part) 47 Geo. 3, sess. 2, c, 25; Half Pay, Pensions, &c. 


‘a » 42 and 48 Vict. c. 32; Army Discipline &c. (Commencement) 
Act, 1879. 


» 42 & 43 Vict. c. 33; Army Discipline &ec., Act, 1879. 
9 +9 44& 45 Vict. c. 9; Army Discipline, &c. (Annual), Act, 1881. 
44&465 Vict. c.57; Regulation of the Forces Act, 1881.) 
59. An .Act for promoting the revision of the Statute Law by 
repealing various enactments chiefly relating to Civil Procedure or 
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matters connected therewith, and for amending in some respects the 
law relating to Civil Procedure. 


(Repeals (with Savings) the Enactments described in the Schedule. 
— 38 , 39 Vict. c.77 Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1875, as to Rules 
of Court. 
*60. An Act to amend the Law of Newspaper Libel, and to provide 
for the Registration of Newspaper Proprietors. 

(Applies 42 & 43 Vict. c. 49; Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879. 
22 &23 Vict. c. 17; Vexatious Indictments Act, 1859. 
» 14815 Vict.c.93; Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851.) 


*61. An Act to prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
in Wales. 


(Applies 35 . 36 Vict. c. 94; 
ga 87 & 38 Vict. c. 49; i { Licensing Acts, 1872 and 1874.) 


*62. An Act to amend the Law relating to Veterinary Surgeons. 
(Applies 11 & 12 Vict. c. 43, and 42 and 43 Vict. c. 49; Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts, 1848-and 1879. 
27 & 28 Vict. c. 53; Summary Procedure Act, 1864. 
35  14and 15 Vict. c. 93; Petty Sessions (Ireland) Act, 1851.) 


63. An Act for providing a Superannuation Allowance for the 


Auditor of the Accounts of the Secretary of State for India in Council 
and his Assistants. 


(Amends 21 & 22 Vict. c. 106; Government of India Act, 1858. 
Applies 22 Vict. c. 26; Superannuation Act, 1859. 


» 23 & 24 Vict.c. 89; Superannuation Act Amendment Act, 1860.) 

64. An Act to remove certain doubts as to the application of section 
24 of the Prison Act, 1877, and enactments amending the same, to the 
Central Criminal Court district. 

(Amends 40 & 41 Vict. c. 21; Prison Act, 1877. % 
» 42&438 "Spring Assizes Act, 1879. 
4, ¢. 363 Central Criminal Court Act, 1836. 
Vict. c. 16; Central Criminal Court Act, 1856. 
ict. c. 65; Jurisdiction in Homicides Act, 1862. 


ill. 4, c. 36; Central Criminal Court Act, 1834. 
29 Vict. c. 126; Prison Act, 1865. 


31 & 3% 2 Vict. c. 24; Capital Punishment Amendment Act, 1868.) 
65. ‘An Act to facilitilie leases of land for the erection thereon of 


Schools and Buildings for the premoren of Public Education in 
Treland. 


facilities for obtaining of Land for erection of Schools 
re 


-66. An Act to amend the Law regulating the Close Season. for 
Fishing for Pollen in Ireland. 
(Extends Open Season for fishing for Pollen. 
Applies 32 & 33 Vict. c. 92; Fisheries (Ireland) Act, 1869.) 


67. An Act to regulate the hawking of Petroleum and other sub- 
stances of a like nature. 
(Amends 34 & 35 Vict. c. 105; Petroleum Act, 1871. 
Construes Act with 34 & 35 Vict. c. 105, and 42 é& 43 Vict. c. 47.) 


*68. An Act to amend the Supreme Court of J itionieare Acts ; and 
for other purposes. 
38 39 viet Court of Judicature Acts, 1878, 1875, and 
” & 41 Vict. c. 9; 


40 
» 42 & 43 Vict. c. 78; Supreme Court of Judicature (Offices) Act, 1879. 
21 Vict. c. 85; vorce 1867. 


” 82 Vict. c. 125; Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
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Amends 39 & 40 Vict. c. 59; Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876. 

» 982 & 33 Vict. c. 91; Courts of Justice (Salaries and Funds) Act, 1869. 

» 6&7 Vict. c. 73; 

+23 & 24 Vict. c. 127; SSolicitors Acts, 1843, 1860, 1877. 

» 40 &41 Vict. c. 62; 

Will. 4,c.74; Acknowledgments by Married Women. 

19 & 20 Vict. ¢. 108; County Courts Act, 1856. 
Defines Jurisdiction of High ‘Court in Registration and Election cases, 28 and 29 
Vict. c. 36, 31 & 32 Vict. c. 125, 35 & 36 Vict. c. 60, 41 & 42 Vict. c. 26. 

Amends 24 Geo. 2, ¢. 48; Abbreviation of Michaelmas Term. ) 


*69. An Act to amend the Law with respect to Fugitive Offenders in 


Her Majesty’s Dominions, and for other purposes connected with the 
Trial of Offenders. 


(Repeals 6 & 7 Vict. c. 34; Apprehension of Offenders. 
Applies 37 and 38 Vict. c. 27; Courts (Colonial) Jurisdiction Act, 1874. 
» 17 & 18 Vict. c. 104; Merchant Shipping Act, 1854. 
» 41 & 42 Vict. c. 67; Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 1878.) 
70. An Act to continue various expiring laws. 
anions (as in Schedule) the following Acts, and Acts amending the same, 


5 we 6 ‘Will. 4, c. 27; Linen, &c., Manufactures (Ireland). 

3 & 4 Vict. c. 89; Poor Rates (Stock in Trade Exemption). 

5 Vict. c. 35; Copyhold, &c., Commissions. 

Vict. c. 59; Application of Highway Rates to Turnpike Roads. 
11 Vict. c. 32; Landed Property Improvement (Ireland). 
1 Vict. c. 98; Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction. 

2 Vict. c. 32; County Cess (Ireland). 

5 Vict. c. 104; Episcopal, &c., Estates. 

8 Vict. c. 102; Corrupt Practices Prevention. 

4 Vict. c. 19; "Dwellings for Labouring Classes 2 
5 Vict. c. 109; Salmon Fishery (England). 

6 Vict. c. 97; Salmon Fisheries (Scotland). 

7 Vict. c. 105; Promissory Notes. 

8 Vict. c. 20; ” Promissory Notes, &c. (Ireland). 

9 Vict. c. 46; Militia Ballots Suspension. 

9 Vict. c. 83; Locomotives on Roads. 

0 Vict. c. 52; Prosecution Expenses. 

Vict. c. 125; Election Petitions and Corrupt Practices, 
Vict. c. 21; Election Commissioners’ Expenses, 

Vict. c. 42; Irish Church. 

Vict. c. 87; Sunday Observance Prosecutions. 

Vict. c 33; Parliamentary and Municipal Elections (Ballot),’ 
Vict. c. 48: Police Expenses. 

9 Vict. c. 84; Returning Officers’ Expenses. 

39 & 40 Vict. c. 21; Juries (Ireland). 

41 & 42 Vict. c. 41; Returning Officers’ Expenses (Scotland). 
43 Vict. c. 18; Parliamentary Elections.) 


71. An Act to make provision for the future administration of the 
Property and the performance of the duties vested in the Commis- 
sioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland. 


. (Amends 32 & 33 Vict. c. 42; Irish Church Act, 1869. 


Dissolves Church Temporalities (Ireland) Commission and transfers Propensy and 
Powers to the Irish Land Commission. 
Applies. 4 & 5 Will. 4, c. 24, s. 20; as to Superannuation, &e.). 


72. An Act to amend certain provisions of the Highways and Loco 
motives (Amendment) Act, 1878. 


ae 41 & 42 Vict. ¢, 77; Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 
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ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT ACTS 


PASSED IN THE SECOND SESSION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


1. CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


TRANSFER OF POWERS, &c., OF CHURCH TEMPORALITIES 
COMMISSION TO THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


[44 & 45 Victorise, cap. '71.—27th August, 1881.] 


An Act to make provision for the future administration of the Property 


aud the performance of the duties vested in the Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities in Ireland. 


Section 1 fixes the short title as the Irish Church Amendment Act, 
1881. Section 2 provides for the dissolution, on a day fixed by the 
Lord Lieutenant by Order in Council, of the Church Temporalities 
Commission, and the transfer of its properties and powers to the 
Irish Land Commission. Section 3 provides for the transfer of officers, 
&e., and for the pensioning of those who retire. Section 4 requires 
the Irish Land Commissioners to keep a separate account of the 
property transferred to them under this Act. 


LOANS FROM QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY. 
[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 25.—11th August, 1881.] 


An Act to extend for a period not exceeding Three Years the term 
fixed for the Repayment of Loans granted by the Governors of the 
Bounty of Queen Anne for the Augmentation of the Maintenance 
of the Poor Clergy Incumbents of Benefices. : 


The first section enacts that the Governors of the Bounty of Queen 
Anne for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy 
may by resolution passed at a board meeting, from time to time extend 
for a period not exceeding three years the term fixed for the repay- 
ment of any money lent by them to or for the incumbent of any 
benefice under the powers of one or more of the Acts enumerated in 
the schedule,* such extension of term to be accompanied, at the dis- 
cretion of the Governors, by the suspension for one, two, or three 
— of the payment of the annual instalment of principal due, or to 

ecome due, from the incumbent. These suspended annual instal- 
ments are to be subsequently payable by the incumbent for the time 
being in respect of the year or years which shall by the extension have 
been added to the term created by the mortgage affected thereby, and 
are to begin to accrue due as soon as the residue of the principal 
money shall have become repayable, 

By section 2 the discretionary powers given by this Act are not 
to be exerciseable beyond three years from its passing, and the aprli- 
cation of its provisions is not in any way to invalidate the instruments 
of security under which loans have been, or may be, granted by the 


* Schedule :—17 Geo. III, c. 53; 21 Geo. III, c. 66; 7 Geo. IV, c. 66; 1 & 2 Vict., 


c. 23; 1 & 2 Vict., c. 106; 28 & 29 Vict., c. 69; 34 & :85 Vict, c, 43; 35 & 36 Vict, 
¢, 96, 
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Governors, the said provisions applying to such instruments as if 
originally inserted in them, 


BURIAL AND REGISTRATION ACTS. 
[44 & 45 Victoria, cap. 2.—17th February, 1881.] 


An Act to remove Doubts as to the operation and effect of so much of 
the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, as relates to the Births 
and Deaths Registration Act, 1874. 


In section 11 of the Burials Law Amendment Act, 1880, the 
following words were used: “Every order of a coroner or certificate 
of a registrar given under section 17 of the Births and Deaths 
Registration Act, 1874, is in the case of burials under that Act to be 
delivered to the person having charge of, or being responsible for the 
burial.” The use of the word that was a clerical error, and to remove 
the doubts that have arisen the present short statute enacts: (1.) That 
nothing in the 11th section of the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, 
shall have, or be deemed in law to have had, the effect of repealing, 
or in any manner altering, any of the provisions contained in the 17th 
section of the Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874, in any case 
whatever, save and except only a case of a burial under the Burial 
Laws Amendment Act, 1880, and (2) that the words “in the case of 
a burial under that Act” in the first sentence of section 11 of the 
Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, are to be construed and read as if 
they had been “ in the case of a burial under this Act.” 


2. PROFESSIONS, TRADE, AND COMMERCE. 


SOLICITORS’ REMUNERATION. 
[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 44.—22nd August, 1881.] 


An Act for making better Provision respecting the Remuneration of 
Solicitors un conveyancing and other non-contentious business. 


Section 1 gives short title, exempts Scotland from the operation of 
the Act, and defines terms. By section 2 in England, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, 
and the president for the time being of the Incorporated Law Society, 
and the president of one of the provincial law societies or associations, 
to be selected and nominated from time to time by the Lord Chan- 
cellor to serve during the tenure of office of such president, or any 
three of them, the Lord Chancellor being one, and in Ireland the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, the Master of the Rolls, 
and the president for the time being of the Incorporated Law Society, 
or any three of them, the Lord Chancellor being one, may from time to 
time make any such general order as to them seems fit for prescribing 
and regulating the remuneration of solicitors in respect of business con- 
nectedwith sales, purchases, leases, mortgages, settlements, and other 
matters. of conveyancing, and in respect of other business not being 
business in any action, or transacted in any court, or in the chambers 
of any page or master, and not being otherwise contentious business, 
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and may revoke or alter any such order. Section 3 provides that 
notice of at least one month of such general order shall be given to 
the Council of the Incorporated Law Society, who are to be permitted 
to report upon them, and their suggestions and observations are to be 
taken into account by the Lord Chancellor. Section 4 defines the 
principles on which the remuneration is to be determined. Section 5 
hae that any general order under this Act may authorise and regu- 

te the taking by a solicitor from his client of security for future 
remuneration in accordance with any such order, to be ascertained by 
taxation or otherwise, and the allowance of interest. By section 6, 
no general order under this Act is to take effect unless and until it 
has been laid before each House of Parliament, and one month there- 
after has elapsed, and if within that month an address is presented to 
the Queen by either House, seeking the disallowance of the order, or of 
part of it, it is to be lawful for Her Majesty, by Order in Council, to 
disallow the order, or that part, and that the order or part disallowed 
shall not take effect. Under section 7, so long as any general order 
under this Act is in operation, the taxation of bills of costs of solicitors 
shall be regulated thereby. Section 8 gives power for solicitor and 
client to agree on form and amount of remuneration. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
[44 & 45 Victoris, cap. 62.—27th August, 1881.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Veterinary Surgeons. 


The preamble declares it expedient that provision be made to 
enable persons requiring the aid of a veterinary surgeon for the cure 
or prevention of diseases in, or injuries to, horses and other animals, 
to distinguish between qualified and unqualified practitioners. By 
section 3 it is provided that the register of members of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons directed by Her Majesty’s Royal 
Charter of 1876 to be made and mafntained is to be styled the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and kept as accurately as possible by the 
registrar. The council of that college is to cause correct copies of the 
said register to be from time to time, and at least once a year printed 
under their direction, and published and sold, and such copies are to 
be admissible in evidence. Section 4 requires the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to make provision in the manner permitted by 
their charters for the examination in England of the students attend- 
ing the Royal Veterinary College, and in Scotland of the students 
attending the several Scotch veterinary colleges, and in Ireland when- 
ever a veterinary college shall be established in that country, and to 
admit and register such students as have passed the examination as 
members of the said Royal College under the provisions of such 
charters and this Act. Section 5 contains provisions as to the correc- 
tion of errors in the register, and section 6 as to the removal of names 
from it. Section 7 deals with the restoration of names to the register, 
and section 8 refers to the proceedings by the council for the removal 
or restoration of names. Section 9 makes the publication of a name in 
the register printed by the registrar evidence that the person so 
named is on the register of veterinary surgeons. Section 10 requires 
every registrar of deaths in the United Kingdom on receiving notice ot 


the death of any person on the register of veterinary surgeons to 
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forthwith transmit by post to the registrar a certificate under his hand 
of such death with the particulars of time and place of death, the 
cost of such certificate being forwarded to the registrar of veterinary | 
surgeons. Sections 11 and 12 provide penalties for fraudulent declara- 
tions or certificates or falsification of registers, and section 13 refers 
to foreigii practitioners with recognized diplomas, and the conditions 
under which they are to be allowed to practise in the United King- 
dom. By section 16, after the passing of the Act, any person falsely 
representing himself as a member of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons is to be liable to a fine not exceeding 207. By section 17, 
after the 3lst December, 1883, any person not on the register or at 
the time of the passing of this Act holding the veterinary certificate 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland who takes or 
uses the title of veterinary surgeon, or veterinary practitioner, or any 
name, title, addition, or description stating that he is a veterinary 
surgeon, or a practitioner of veterinary surgery, or of any branch 
thereof, or is specially qualified to practise the same, will be liable to a 
fine not exceeding 20/., and will not be capable of recovering fees or 


charges, Sections 18 and 19 contain provisions for carrying out the 
Act. 


PEDLARS’ CERTIFICATES. 
44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 45.—22nd August, 1881. 
gu 


An Act to amend the Pedlars Act, 1871, as regards the district within 
which a certificate authorises a person to act as Pedlar. 


The preamble recites that by the Pedlars Act, 1871, it is provided 
that any one who having obtained a pedlar’s certificate desires to act 
as a pediar in any other police district than that in which the certifi- 
cate is taken out must obtain an indorsement of such certificate by the 
chief officer of police of such other district, and that it is expedient 
to remove the necessity for such indorsement. Section 2 consequently 
enacts that a pédlar’s certificate granted under the Pedlars Act, 1871, 
shall, during the time for which it continues in force, authorise the 

erson to whom it is granted to act as a pedlar within any part of the 
nited Kingdom. 


_ PROTECTION OF SEA FISHERIES. 
[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 11.—3rd June, 1881.] 


An Act to further amend the Law relating to Sea Fisheries by providing 
_ Sor the protection of Clam and other Bait Beds. 


By section 2 power is given to the Board of Trade, on application 
and after.local inquiry, to make Provisional Orders to protect bait beds 
from injury by beam trawls in any part of the sea adjoining the 
United Kingdom, and within the territorial waters of Her Majesty’s 
dominions, within the meaning of the Territorial Waters Jurisdiction 
Act, 1878. The Board of Trade may, by any such Order, provide for 
the enforcement of any restriction, prohibition, or regulation contained 
in it by fines not exceeding 20/.for each offence ; and the authority 
empowered by the Order may be any person or body of persons 
corporate or unincorporate, and may, if it seem expedient, “y con- 
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stituted by the Order. An Order under tlfis section is to be subject 
to eonfirmation by Parliament or otherwise. 

Under section 3 an application to the Board of Trade may be made by 
memorial by any persons representing the fisheries of the locality, by 
the justices in quarter sessions, by a town council, or other urban 
sanitary authority, by a rural sanitary authority, or by the proprietors 
of, or persons entrusted with the regulation of any harbour. Sec- 
tions 4, 5, and 6 contain further technical provisions. Section 7 
excludes Ireland from the operation of the Act, but provides for its 
extension to the Isle of Man, if an Act shall be passed by the Manx 
Legislature adopting it. By section 8 all fines and proceedings under 
this Act, or under any Order made and confirmed in pursuance of it, 
_ maay be recovered as if taken under the Sea Fisheries Act, 1868, and 


any Act amending the same. Section 9 gives a definition of the 
beam trawl.” | 


NEWSPAPERS. 
[44 & 45 Victories, cap. 19.—18th July, 1881.] 
An Act for further regulating the Transmission of Newspapers. 


Section 1 provides that for the purposes of this Act the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man are to be deemed parts of the United 
Kingdom. Section 2, from and after the 30th September, 1881, 
repeals so much of section 6 of the Post Office Act, 1870, as requires 
that a publication, in order to be a newspaper for the purposes of 
that Act, shall be printed on a sheet or sheets unstitched, but such 
repeal is not to extend to a supplement to a newspaper, 


3. FINANCE AND TAXATION, 


INDIA LOAN. 
[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 54.—22nd August, 1881.] 


An Act to make further provision Ms respect to the Indian Loan 
of 1879. 


The preamble recites that the Indian Advance Act, 1879, authorised 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to advance to the 
Government of India two million pounds, and provided that it should 
be repaid by the Government of India, 290,000/. in the financial year 
1880-81, and in each of the six succeeding financial years 285,000/., 
inclusive of interest at the rate of 3 per cent., and at such time or 
times as might be agreed on between the Treasury and the Govern- 
ment of India, but the Act provided that the interest so received 
should be repaid to the Government of India. It further recites that 
whereas the said sum of two million pounds was advanced to the 
‘Government of India, but no sum has been repaid by the said Govern- 
ment in respect either of principal or interest, and that in pursuance 
of the East Indian Loan (Annuities) Act, 1879, the above sum was 
raised by the creation of 2,049,2597. 5s. 9d., 3 per cent, Consolidated 
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Bank Annuities, and those annuities are charged on the Consolidated 
Fund, but are not paid out of the permanent annual charge for the 
National Debt ; and that the said annuities were purchased by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt on account of 
trustee and post office savings banks. The preamble’ then declares 
that it is expedient to repeal the said obligation on the Government of 
India to repay the said sum of 2,000,000/., and to provide for the 
conversion of the above-mentioned amount of 3 per cent. Consolidated 
Bank Annuities into terminable annuities, and for the payment of these 
annuities out of the permanent annual charge of the National Debt. 
The two operative sections of the Act provide for carrying this 
scheme into effect. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 55.—22nd August, 1881.1 


An Act to make further provision respecting the National Debt and 
the Investment of Moneys in the hands of the National Debt 
Commissioners on account of Savings Banks and otherivise. 


The preamble declares it to be expedient to make further provision 
respecting the securities held by the National Debt Commissioners. 

By section 1 the short title of the Act is to be the National Debt 
Act, 1881. By section 2 the Treasury are authorised to pay off any 
Exchequer bonds held at the passing of this Act by the National 
Debt Commissioners on account of trustee and post office savings 
banks, not exceeding in the whole 7,750,0007., by the creation as from 
the day on which each such bond falls due, of perpetual annuities of 
equivalent capital value, and the day on which each such bond falls 
due shall be for the purposes of this Act the date of the creation of 
such annuities. During twenty-five years from the date of the crea- 
tion of any perpetual annuities in pursuance of this section there 
shall be charged on and paid out of the Consolidated Fund as a 
sinking fund for such perpetual annuities an annual sum for the first 
four years of 1/., and afterwards of 31. 4s. 4d. for every 100/. of the 
nominal capital amount of perpetual annuities created, and such sum 
shall be paid to the, National Debt Commissioners and shall be 
applied by them as if it were part of the new sinking fund under the 
Sinking Fund Act, 1875. The perpetual annuities created under this 
section are to be charged on the Consolidated Fund, but the said 
annuities during the twenty-five years above-mentioned, and the 
sinking fund under this section, are not to be paid out of the per- 
manent annual charge of the National Debt. This section is to apply 
to Exchequer bonds falling due in the month of August, 1881, either 
before or after the passing of this Act. Section 3 contains supple- 
mental provisions as to creation of annuities. By section 4 Treasur 
warrants issued in pursuance of this Act are to be authority for the 
Bank of England to all things directed in it, and copies of such 
warrants are to be laid before both Houses of Parliament within one 
month after they are issued, or if Parliament is not sitting within one 
month after its next meeting. 
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4, LAW AND JUSTICE. 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 3.—17th February, 1881.] 


An Act to further improve the Administration of Justice in the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


The preamble declares it to be expedient that further provision 
should be made for the administration of justice in the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, and the first section provides that 
every person holding or who has held in England the office of a Lord 
Justice of Appeal shall, if a member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council 
in England, be a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The short title of the statute is, by section 2, to be the 
Judicial Committee Act, 1881. 


* FUGITIVE OFFENDERS. 
[44 & 45 Victoria, cap. 69.—27th August, 1881.] 


An Act to amend the Law with respect to Fugitive Offenders in Her 


Majesty's Dominions, and for other Purposes connected, with the 
Trial of Offenders. 


This Act is divided into four parts:—I. Return of Fugitives; 
II. Intercolonial Backing of Warrants and Offences; III. Trial, &c., 
of Offences; IV. Supplemental. Section 2 declares the liability of a 
fugitive accused of having committed an offence to which this Act 
applies in one part of Her Majesty’s dominions to be apprehended in 
another, and returned to the part from which he is a fugitive, and he 
may be so apprehended under an endorsed or a provisional warrant. 
Section 3 provides for the endorsing of the warrant by a judge of a 
Superior Court ; a Secretary of State, and one of the magistrates of 
_Bow-street Police Court, and the Governor of a British possession. 
Section 4 empowers a magistrate in any part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions to issue a provisional warrant for the arrest of a fugitive 
suspected of being in his district, and requires him forthwith to send 
a report of the issue, together with the information or a certified copy 
thereof, if he is in the United Kingdom, to a Secretary of State, and 
if he is in a British possession, to the Governor of that possession, 
and the Secretary of State or Governor may, if he think fit, discharge 
the person apprehended under such warrant. Section 5 prescribes the 
mode of dealing with the fugitive by the magistrate, who, if he com- 
mits the fugitive to prison, is to inform him that he will not be 
surrendered until after the expiration of fifteen days, and that he has 
a right to apply for a writ of habeas corpus, or other like process. A 
fugitive apprehended on a provisional warrant may from time to time 
be remanded for such reasonable time not exceeding seven days at 
one time as circumstances require. Section 6 provides for the return 
of a fugitive by warrant. Section 7 permits the discharge of the 
person apprehended if he is not returned within one month; and 
section 8 provides for the sending back of — apprehended, if 
not prosecuted within six months or acquitted. Section 9 catalogues 
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the offences to which this part of the Act applies, namely, to treason 
and piracy, and to every offence, whether called felony, misdemeanor, 
crime, or by any other name, which is for the time being punishable 
in the part of Her Majesty’s dominions in which it was committed, 
either on indictment or information, by imprisonment with hard 
labour for a term of twelve months or more, or by any greater 
punishment ; and for the purposes of this section, rigorous imprison- 
ment, and any confinement in a prison combined with labour, by 
whatever name it is called, is to be deemed to be imprisonment with 
hard labour. It is also declared that this part of the Act is to apply 
to an offence notwithstanding that by the law of the part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions in or on his way to which the fugitive is or is 
suspected of being it is not an offence, or not an offence to which this 
part of the Act applies; and all the provisions of this part of the 
Act, including those relating to a provisional warrant and to a com- 
mittal to prison, are to be construed as if the offence were in such 
last-mentioned part of Her Majesty’s dominions an offence to which 
this part of the Act applies. Section 10 gives powers to a Superior 
Court to discharge a fugitive when the case is frivolous, or his return 
unjust. The remaining sections supply full details for carrying out 
the Act in British possessions, or on boundaries between them, &c. 
Section 40 fixes 1st January, 1882, as the date for the commencement 
of the Act. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE. 
[44 and 45 Victorie, cap. 68.—27th August, 1881.] 


An Act to Amend the Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, and for 
other purposes. 


The title of the Act by section 1 is “ The Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature Act, 1881.’’ Section 1 provides that from the date of the 
passing of the Act the Master of the Rolls is to cease to be a judge 
of the High Court of Justice, but is to continue, by virtue of his 
office, to be a judge of Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal, retaining all 
his rank, title, and privileges, &c. Section 3 provides that the vacancy 
existing among the ordinary judges of the said Court of Appeal is not 
to be filled up, and the number of ordinary judges of that Court is 
henceforth to be five. By section 4 the president for the time being 
of the Probate, Divorce, and Acuity ee of the High Court of 
Justice is to be an ex-officio judge of Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal 
with the same powers; and in the same manner in all respects as the 
ex-officio, judges thereof. Section 5 enables Her Majesty to supply 
the vacancy in the High Court of Justice, occasioned by the removal 
of the Master of the Rolls, by the appointment, immediately after the 
passing of this Act, and afterwards, of a judge, who shall be in the 
same position as if he had been appointed a puisne judge of the said 
High Court in pursuance of the Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875, 
Section 6 recites the power given to Her Majesty by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act, 1877, to appoint a judge of the High Court of 
Justice in addition to the number of judges authorized to be appointed 
by the Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, 1873 and 1875, but provides 
that no\such appointment shall be made unless or until the number 
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of judges attached for the time being to the Chancery Division of the 
High Court, other than the Lord Chancellor, is, by death, resignation, or 
otherwise, reduced below five. Section 7 provides for the use by the 
Judge of the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice of the 
court, chambers, &c., hitherto used by the ter of the Rolls. Sec- 
tion 8 amends 40 and 41 Vict., cap. 9, and enacts that the exception of 
Presidents of Divisions from the enactment that the judges of the 
High Court of Justice shall be styled Justices of the High Court shall 
not apply to any judge to be hereafter appointed who may be or 
become President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of 
the High Court of Justice. Section 9 refers to appeals against decrees 
nist for dissolution or nullity of marriage. By section 10 no appeal 
from an order absolute for dissolution or nullity of marriage is hence- 
forth to lie in favour of any party who, having had time and opportu- 
nity to appeal from the decree nisi on which such order may be 
founded, shall not have appealed therefrom. By section 11, a judge 
who was not present and acting as a member of a divisional court of 
the High Court of Justice, at the time when any decision which may 
be appealed from was made, or at the argument of the case decided, is 
not, for the purposes of the 4th section of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act, 1875, to be deemed to be, or to have been a member 
of such divisional court. Section 12 provides that in any case of 
urgency arising during the absence from illness or any other cause, or 
during any vacancy in the office, of any judge of the High Court of 
Justice to whom any cause or matter may have been according to the 
course of the said court or of any division thereof specially assigned, 
it shall be lawful for any other judge of the court to oificiate. Sec- 
tion 13 relates to the selection of judges for the trial of election 
petitions. Sections 16 and 17 provide for the proceedings with regard 
to nomination of sheriffs and the presentation and swearing of Lord 
Mayor of London to take place in the Queen’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice or before the judges of that Division, at the 
same time and in the same manner as has been heretofore customary 
in the Court of Exchequer. Section 18 provides that the power of 
fixing the times of sessions of the Central Criminal Court, given by 4 
and 5 Will. 4, cap. 36, sec. 15, to any eight or more of the judges of 
the Superior Courts of Westminster, may henceforth be exercised 
from time to time by any four or more of the judges of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Justice. Under section 19 the power of making Rules 
of Court, conferred by 39 and 40 Vict. cap. 59, upon the several judges 
therein mentioned, is henceforth to be vested’ in and exercised by 
any five or more of the following persons, of whom the Lord Chan- 
cellor shall be one; namely, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, the Master of the Rolls, the President of the 
Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice, and four other judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature to 
be from time to time appointed for the purpose by the Lord Chan- 
cellor in writing under his hand, such appointments to continue for 
such time as shall be specified therein. Section 20 applies section 14 
of the Courts of Justice (Salaries and Funds) Act, 1869, to all 
officers of the Supreme Court and all officers in Lunacy. Section 
21 provides for notice of vacancies in the Supreme Court. Section 22 
relates to the appointment of district registrars ; Section 23 to appoint- 
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ments to keep order, &c., in Royal Courts of Justice ; Section 24 
to powers of judges as to the care and custody of the roll of 
solicitors. Section 25 gives the Chief Justice of England powers 
hitherto exercised by the Chief Justice of Common Pleas and Chief 


aig of the Exchequer where any act was required to be done by 
them. 


SERVICE OF PROCESS OF COURTS OF SUMMARY | 
JURISDICTION. 


[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 24.—18th July, 1881.] 


An Act to amend the Law respecting the Service of Process of Courts 
of Summary Jurisdiction in England and Scotland. 


Section 2 exempts Ireland from the operation of the Act, and sec- 
tion 3 fixes Ist October, 1881, as the time for its commencement. 
Section 4 provides for the service and execution of a process issued in 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction in England and endorsed in Scot- 
land, or vice versd, within the jurisdiction of the endorsing court, just 
as it may be served and executed within the jurisdiction of the issuing 
court, and by an officer either of the issuing or endorsing court. By 
section 5 any person apprehended under process executed in pur- 
suance of this Act is to be forthwith taken to some place within the 
jurisdiction of the court issuing the process, and there dealt with as if 

e had been there apprehended. Section 6 contains provisions as to 

roceedings in bastardy cases. Section 8 declares that this Act is to. 
te in addition to, and not in derogation of, any power existing under 
any other Act relating to the execution of any warrant or other pro- 
cess in England and Scotland respectively. 


NEWSPAPER LIBEL AND REGISTRATION. 
[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 60.—27th August, 1881.] 


An Act to amend the Law of Newspaper Libel, and to provide for the 
‘Registration of Newspaper Proprietors. 


The preamble declares the expediency of amending the law affect- 
ing civil actions and criminal prosecutions for newspaper libel and of 
providing for the registration of newspaper proprietors. Section 1 
defines the terms used in the statute. Under section 2 any report 
published in any newspaper of the proceedings of a public meeting is 
to be privileged, if such meeting was lawfully convened for a lawful 
purpose and open to the public, and if such report was fair and 
accurate, and published without malice, and if the publication of the 
matter complained of was for the public benefit ; provided always, 
that the protection intended to be afforded by this section is not to be 
available as a defence in any proceeding, if the plaintiff or prosecutor 
can show that the defendant has refused to insert in the newspaper in 
which the report containing the matter complained of appeared a 
reasonable letter or statement of explanation or contradiction by or on 
behalf of such plaintiff or prosecutor. By section 3 no criminal 
proseeution is to be commenced against any proprietor, publisher, 
editer,\or any person responsible for the publication of a newspaper 
for any libel published therein, without the written fiat or allowance 
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of the Director of Public Prosecutions in England or Her Majesty’s 
Attorney-General in Ireland. Section 4 provides for an inquiry by a 
court of summary jurisdiction as to the publication of a libel being 
for the public benefit or being true. Section 5 enacts that if a court 
of summary jurisdiction upon the hearing of a charge against a pro- 
prietor, publisher, editor, or any person responsible for the publication 
of a newspaper for a libel published therein, is of opinion that though 
the person charged is shown to have been guilty, the libel was of a 
trivial character, and that the offence may be adequately punished by 
virtue of the powers of this section, the court shall cause the charge 
to be reduced into writing and read to the person charged, and then 
address a question to him to the following effect : ‘“‘Dogyou desire to 
be tried by a jury or do you consent to the case being dealt with sum- 
marily ?” and, if such person assents to the case being dealt with 
summarily, the court may summarily convict him and adjudge him to 
pay a fine not exceeding 501. By section 6 every offence under this 
Act is to be deemed within the provisions of 22 and 23 Vict., cap. 17. 
Section 7 authorisés the registration of the names of only a portion 
of the proprietors of a newspaper, where, in the opinion of the Board, 
inconvenience would arise from registering the names of all the pro- 
prietors. By section 8 a register of newspaper proprietors is to be 
established. Section 9 requires printers and publishers to make, on 
or before 31st July, 1881, and afterwards annually in July, a return 
giving the title of the paper, the names of the proprietors, with their 
occupations, places of business, and residences. ‘lhe penalty on each 
printer and publisher for omitting to make this return within a month 
of the date fixed, is, by section 10, to be not exceeding 25/. Changes 
of proprietorship may, by section 11, be notified to the registrar. 
Section 12 imposes a penalty not exceeding 1001. for wilful misrepre- 
sentation in or omission from the return. Section 13 declares it to be 
the duty of the registrar—and he is forthwith to perform it—to register 
every return made in conformity with the provisions of this Act in a 
book to be kept for that purpose at the Registry Office, and called 
_ “the register of newspaper proprietors,” and all persons are to be at 
liberty to search and inspect the said book from time to time during 
_ the hours of business at the Registry Office, and any person may 

require a copy of any entry in or an extract from the book to be cer- 
tified by the registrar or his deputy for the time being, or under the 
official seal of the registrar. The fees payable for the registrar’s 
services, or of persons employed under him, are to be regulated by the 
Board of Trade with the sanction of the Treasury, and the Treasury 
is to decide as to the application of the sums received. Section 15 
declares that a copy of, or extract from, the register is to be received 
in evidence. By section 16 ali penalties under this Act may be re- 
covered before a court of summary jurisdiction, and summary orders 
may be made and enforced by such a court. Section 17 defines the 
terms used in the Act, which, by section 19, is not to extend to 
Scotland. There is a saving in section 19 that the provisions as to the 
registration of newspaper proprietors contained in this Act are not to 
apply to any newspaper which belongs to a joint stock company duly 
incorporated under and subject to the provisions of the Companies 
Acts, 1862 to 1879. 
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CORRUPT PRACTICES (SUSPENSION OF ELECTIONS). 
[44 and 45 Victorie, cap. 42.—22nd August, 1881. ] 


An Act to suspend for a limited period, on account of Corrupt Prac- 
tices, the holding of an Election of a Member or Members to serve 
in Parliament for certain cities and boroughs. 


The preamble recites that in pursuance of addresses to Her 
Majesty from both Houses of Parliament in relation to election of 
members to serve in Parliament for the cities and boroughs mentioned 
in the schedule of this Act (Boston, Canterbury, Chester, Gloucester, 
Macclesfield, Oxford, and Sandwich), commissioners were appointed 
for the purpose of making inquiry into the existence of corrupt 
practices at the elections of members to serve in Parliament for those 
cities and boroughs; that the commissioners have respectively 
reported the extensive existence of corrupt practices, and that it is 
therefore expedient, with a view to the future consideration of the 
cases by Parliament, to provide temporarily for the suspension of 
elections in the said cities and boroughs. Accordingly it is enacted 
by section 2 that an election of a member or members to serve in 
Parliament for any of the cities or boroughs above mentioned shall 


not be held until the expiration of seven days after the meeting of 
Parliament in the year 1882. 


ENTRY AND REMOVAL OF TENANTS IN SCOTLAND. 
[44 and 45 Victories, cap. 39.—22nd August, 1881. | 


An Act to provide for uniform Terms of Entry to and Removal from 
Houses within Burghs in Scotland. 


The preamble recites that in many burghs in Scotland a custom 
exists by which a period beyond the date as fixed by law is allowed 
for the purpose of tenants’ entry to or removal from houses, such 
period varying in different burghs, and that it is desirable to adopt 
uniformity of practice. By section 2 the expression “ houses” in the 
Act is to mean and include dwelling-houses, shops, and other build- 
ings and their appurtenances, except those let along with land for 
agricultural purposes. Section 3 enacts that where under any lease 
entered into after the passing of this Act the term for the tenant’s 
entry to or removal from houses within the limits of any burgh shall 
be one or other of the terms of Whitsunday and Martinmas (whether 
old or new style), the term for such entry or removal shall, in the 
absence tf express stipulation to the contrary, be held to be at noon 
of one or other of the following days, to wit, the 28th of May if the 
term be Whitsunday, and the 28th of November if the term be Mar- 
tinmas ; provided always, that when any of these days fall upon a 
Sunday or legal holiday, the term of entry or removal shall be at 
noon of the first lawful day thereafter. The remaining sections 
contain provisions as to periods of notice of removal, and the service of 
notice, 
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5. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
SUNDAY CLOSING IN WALES. 
[44 & 45 Victorix, cap. 61.—27th August, 1881.] 


Au Act to prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday in 
Wales. 


The preamble recites that the provisions in force against the sale of 
fermented and distilled liquors during certain hours of Sunday have 
been found to be attended with great public benefits, and that it is 
expedient, and the people of Wales are desirous, that in the principality 
of Wales those provisions be extended to the other hours of Sunday. 
Section 1 enacts that in Wales all premises in which intoxicating 
liquors are sold or exposed for sale by retail shall be closed during the 
whole of Sunday. Section 2 provides that the Licensing Acts, 1872-74 
are to apply in the case of any premises closed under this Act as if 
they had been cloSed under those Acts. Section 3 names as the time 

or the commencement of the Act: the day next appointed for the 
holding of the general annual licensing meeting for each division or 
place. By section 4 the Act is not to preclude the sale at any time at 
a railway station of intoxicating liquors to persons arriving at or 
departing from such station by railway, 


6, SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND, 


PEACE PRESERVATION. 
[44 & 45 Victoris, cap. 5.—21st March, 1881.] 


An Act to Amend the Law relating to the Carrying and Possession of 
Arms, and for the Preservation of the Public Peace in Ireland. 


Section 1 prohibits any person, except under conditions laid down 
in proclamations made under this Act, from carrying or having arms 
in a proclaimed district, and provides for the arrest without warrant 
by any constable or peace officer of all persons carrying, having, or 
reasonably suspected of carrying or having arms or ammunition, and 
for their conveyance before some justice of the peace as soon as 
reasonably can be to be dealt with according to law. The section also 
provides that houses, buildings, or places in proclaimed districts may 
be searched for arms or ammunition under the Lord Lieutenant’s 
warrant between sunrise and sunset within ten days next after its 
date, by any person named within it, with such constables and other 
persons as he may call to his assistance, and if admission is refused or 
shali not be obtained within a reasonable time, they may enter by 
force to execute the warrant. The person named in the warrant as 
authorised to execute it is to produce it if required to do so. Any 
arms or ammunition carried, had, or found under circumstances 
which contravene the Act will be forfeited to Her Majesty. It is also 
enacted that any arms or ammunition in the possession of persons 
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not entitled to have them, which shall, within a period to be fixed by 
preclamation, be given up voluntarily or taken under such circum- 
starices as shall satisfy the Lord Lieutenant that they have not been 
wilfully kept back, are to be deemed to be in the possession of Her 
Majesty, and provision is to be made in the proclamation for the 
deposit, registration, valuation, and care of the same; and these are 
to be returned to the owners when the proclamation ceases to be in 
force ; power being given to the Lord Lieutenant instead of returning 
them to pay to the owners the value as ascertained in manner pro- 
vided by the proclamation, or the owners may demand payment of 
the value, such payments being made out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament. Section 2 empowers the Lord Lieutenant, with the 
advice of the Privy Council in Ireland, by proclamation to declare this 
Act to be in force within any specified part of Ireland, and from the 
date specified, any such part of Ireland is to be dealt with under this 
Act as a “ proclaimed district ;”? and the proclamation may set fort 

the conditions and regulations under which the carrying or having of 
arms or ammunition is authorised, and make provision for the ap- 
pointment of persons to give effect to the rules it lays down. Under 
section 3 similar powers are given for prohibiting or regulating the 
sale or importation of arms and »mmunition, and any person con- 
travening such an order is to be liable to forfeit the arms or ammu- 
nition to Her Majesty, and is to be guilty of an offence against this 
Act. Section 4 contains supplemental provisions for the guidance of 
the Lord Lieutenant. A copy of every proclamation and order under 
this Act is to be laid before each House of Parliament within fourteen 


days after it is made, or if Parliament is not then sitting, within fourteen 


days after its next meeting. Any person appointed under a procla- 
mation pursuant to this Act to grant licences to have or carry arms, 


is to be bound to grant a licence to have arms, orto have and carry 
arms upon any specified lands, or a licence to have and carry arms 
generally, to any occupier of one or more agricultural holdings, who 
shall produce to him a certificate signed by two justices of the peace 
for the county, residing within the same petty sessions district as him- 
self, that he is, to their own personal knowledge, a fit and proper 
person to have such licence. 

Proclamations and orders under this Act, and a notice of their 
promulgation, are to be published in the “ Dublin Gazette,” the pro- 
duction of a copy of which is to be conclusive evidence of the con- 
tents of such proclamation, order, or notice, and of the date thereof, 
and that the district specified in such proclamation is a proclaimed 
district within the meaning of this Act, and that the proclamation or 
order has been duly promulgated. 

Section 5 prescribes the penalties for contravention of this Act. If 
convicted before a court of summary jurisdiction, a person is to be 
liable to be imprisoned for a term not exceeding three months, or ot 
the discretion of the court, to a penalty not exceeding 20/.; or ‘if 
after hearing the charge, the court is of opinion that there are 
circumstances in the case which render it inexpedient to inflict any 
punishment, it is to have power to dismiss the person without pro- 
ceeding to a conviction. ‘The expression “ arms,’ includes any can- 
non, gun, revolver, pistol, and any description of firearms, also any 
sword, cutlass, pike, and bayonet, also any part of any arms as s9 
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defined, and the expression “ammunition” includes bullets, gun- 
powder, nitro-glycerine, dynamite, gun-cotton, and every other 
explosive substance whether fitted for use with any arms or other- 
wise. By section 8 the Act is to remain in force until lst June, 1886. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY IN IRELAND. 
[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 4.—-2nd March, 1881. } 
An Act for the better Protection of Persons and Property in Ireland, 


Section 1 gives the Lord Lieutenant power during the continuance 
of this Act to arrest and detain any person who is declared by his 
warrant to be reasonably suspeeted of having at any time since 30th 
September, 1880, been guilty as principal or accessory of high treason, 
treason-felony, or treasonable practices, wherever committed, or of 
any crime punishable by law since the same date in a prescribed 
district, being an act of violence or intimidation, or the inciting to 
such an act and fending to interfere with or disturb the maintenance 
of law and order. Persons thus arrested may be legally detained in 
any prison in Ireland as directed by the Lord Lieutenant without bail 
or mainprize, and are not to be discharged without his direction. 
The Lord Lieutenant’s warrant is for the purposes of this Act to be 
conclusive evidence of all matters contained in it and of the jurisdic- 
tion for its issue and execution and of the legality of the person’s 
arrest and detention. Every warrrant on which an arrest is made for 
any other crime than high treason, treason-felony, or treasonable 

ractice, is to state the character of such crime, and a copy of it is to 
fe given to each person at the time of his arrest. By the same section 
(3rd clause) any person detained under a warrant under this Act is to 
be treated as accused of crime and not as a convicted prisoner, subject 
to the special rules for the time being in force with respect to prisoners 
awaiting trial: Provided that the Lord Lieutenant may from time to 
time, if he thinks fit, make regulations modifying such special rules in 
regard to persons detained under this Act. Regulations made by the 
Lord Lieutenant under this provision are to be laid before both Houses 
of Parliament within fourteen days after they are made, or if Parlia- 
ment. be not then sitting, within fourteen days after its next meeting, 
and when Parliament is not sitting such regulations aye within fourteen 
days to be published in the “ Dublin Gazette.” By clause 4 a list of 
persons detained in prison under this Act, with a statement opposite 
each person’s name of the prison in which he is detained, and of the 
yam stated in the warrant for his arrest, is to be laid before each 
ouse of Parliament within the first seven days of every mouth when 
Parliament is sitting, and when it is not sitting the list is to be published 
in the “ Dublin Gazette” within the same time. Clause 5 requires 
that on the expiration of three months after the arrest of each 
person so detained, and on the expiration of each succeeding 
period of three months while he is detained, the Lord Lieutenant is to 
consider his case ; and his Lordship’s decision is to be certified. under 
his hand, or the hand of the Chief Secretary, to each Clerk of the 
Crown, by whom a copy of the warrant under which the person is 
detained is to be filed in his public office, under this Act, and such 
clerk is to indorse the decision on the copy of the warrant filed in his 
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office. By clause 6 no person detained under this Act is to be dis- 
charged at a greater distance than five miles from the place whereat 
he was first arrested, unless he prefers to be discharged at a place 
nearer to the prison wherein he was last detained. Clause 7 defines a 
“ prescribed district”? to mean any part of Ireland so specified by an 
order of the Lord Lieutenant who, with the advice of the Privy 
Council in Ireland, may from time to time make, and, when made, 
revoke and alter, any such order. 

Section 2 provides that the enactments in section 3 of the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880, as amended by section 9 of the Relief of 
Distress (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1880, shall, so far as relates to 
the families of persons detained under this Act, remain in force 
during its continuance. The first two clauses of section 3 contain 
supplemental provisions as to warrants, giving full power to the Lord 
Lieutenant acting with the advice of the Privy Council in Ireland. 
By the third clause, if any member of either House of Parliament is 
arrested under this Act the fact is tobe immediately communicated to 
the House of which he is a member, or if Parliament be not sitting, 
immediately after it reassembles, just as if he were arrested on a 
criminal charge. Clause 4 requires that every order under this Act 
shall be published in the “ Dublin Gazette,” the production of a printed 
copy of such paper being conclusive evidence of the contents of such 
order, and of the date thereof, and of the same having been duly 
made. The 4th section declares that the Act is to continue in force 
until 30th September, 1882, “and no longer.” 


REMISSION OF PUBLIC LOANS (IRELAND). 
[44 and 45 Victorie, cap. 32.—ilth August, 1881.] 


An Act to remit certain Loans formerly made out of the Consolidated 
Fund, 


The preamble recites that certain advahces out of the Consolidated 
Fund have been made in Ireland for objects mentioned in the 
schedule, and that as on each of these advances the sum hereafter 
named is imposed and due to the Consolidated Fund, and as no sums 
have been recovered on them fora long period, it is inexpedient to keep 
the account open any longer. It is, therefore, enacted by section 2 
that the debts to the Consolidated Fund are to be extinguished, and 
the amount is to be deemed to have been a free grant by Parliament. 
The schedule specifies the first advance made under 4th Geo. 4, 
cap. 99, amounting to 279,4511., as being for tithe composition ; of this 
sum, 51,724. 6s. 6d. has been repaid, and the principal outstanding 
is 227,726. Advances were made in the case of 2,345 different 
parishes during the period from 1824 to 1844 for the expenses of the 
Act, part of which expenses consisted in the remuneration of the 
Commissioners appointed under the Act to assess the composition to 
be paid in the several parishes. One of the Commissioners was ap- 
pointed in most cases by or on behalf of the tithe-owner, and one by 
the vestry. The advances were to be repaid by the owners and 
occupiers of land in five equal yearly instalments, but the sum ad- 
vanced to pay the Commissioner appointed by the tithe owner was 
to be repaid out of the tithe composition at such time and in such 
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manner as the Lord Lieutenant should direct. No interest was 
charged on the advances. Repayments commenced in 1826; but, 
after the tithe disturbances in 1831, and the passing of 2& 8 Will. 
4. c. 119, no further steps were taken for the recovery of the advances. 
The object of the second advance, amounting to 900,000/., was tithe 
relief, of which none has been repaid. By the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, e. 
100, the issue of 1,000,000. was authorised to render unnecessary the 
collection of tithes and compositions for tithes in Ireland in 1833, and 
of the arrears of tithes for the two preceding years. 640,000/. was 
advanced to tithe-owners to be repaid in five equal yearly instalments 
without interest. The Act 1 & 2 Vict., c. 109, provided for the re- 
mission in certain cases of these instalments, and also authorised the 
application of the instalments which were received, and of a further 
sum of 260,000/. authorised to be raised, towards indemnifying persons 
entitled to arrears of compositions for tithes for the years 1834-37. 
Partly in consequence of the above no instalments in respect of the 
640,000/. reached the Consolidated Fund, and no part of the 260,0007. 
has ever been repaid, leaving a total of 900,0007. unpaid. This 
900,000. was raised by Exchequer Bills which, together with the sum 
of 31,862/. 10s. for interest thereon, were converted under 2 & 3 Vict. 
ce. 97. s. 17, into 1,018,448/. 1s. 1d. capital stock. 


SEED LOANS IN IRELAND. 
[44 & 45 Vict., cap. 28.—11th August, 1881.] 


An Act to make provision for the payment by reduced Instalments of 
TLoans under the Seed Supply ({reland) Act, 1880; and to amend 
and explain the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1880, and the Local Government Board (Ireland) Act, 1872. 


By section 1 the board of guardians of any union are authorised 
with the consent of the Local Government Board, to divide, with 
reference to all or any of the electoral divisions of the union, each 
special rate which the guardians are empowered to make under the 
provisions of section 7 of the Seed Supply (Ireland) Act, 1880, as 
amended by the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1880, 
into two equal special rates, so that the sum which under the pro- 
visions of the said Act should be levied in any one year by means 
of one special rate will be levied in two consecutive years by means 
of two special rates. Where a resolution has been adopted by the 
board of guardians that such division should take effect, the first 
of the reduced seed rates is to be made at the same time as the 
first ordinary rate made for the relief of the poor in the union after 
the date of the resolution of the board of guardians. The subsequent 
reduced seed rates are to be made in consecutive years, one in every 
year, at the same time as the ordinary rate made for the relief of the 
poor in the union after the Ist day August in each year. Every 
resolution of any board of guardians on the subject of the division of 
such special rates is only to be adopted by a majority of the guardians 

resent and voting at a meeting duly assembled after fourteen 
ys’ notice given in the manner required by the general regulations 

of the Local Government Board; and the resolution is not to relieve 
the guardians of responsibility, under the Acts above named, for any 
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tate made or which ought to have been been made before they 
adopted this resolution. Section 2 amends the second section of 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1880, so that the 
Commissioners of Public Works may on the recommendation of the 
Local Government Board, signified before 1st April, 1882, make any 
grant authorised by that section, to the board of guardians of any 
union in which outdoor relief was at any time authorised to be 
given under the third section of the Relief of Distress (Ireland) 
Act, 1880, notwithstanding that the order authorising the giving of 
such outdoor relief has ceased to be in force at the time of the 
making of the grant. The board of guardians of any union to whom 
any grant is made under this section are to apply the money so 
granted in defraying any costs, charges, expenses, or liabilities in- 
curred by them prior to the 29th September, 1881, in administering 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Act, 1880, or the Acts relating to 
the relief of the poor in Ireland. 


LAND LAW. 
[44 & 45 Victories, cap. 49.—22nd August, 1881.] 


An Act to further amend the Law relating to the Occupation and 


Ownership of Land in Ireland and for other purposes relating 
thereto. 


This statute, which fills 44 pages, consists of sixty-four sections, 
divided into seven parts, with the following titles: I. Ordinary con- 
ditions of tenancies; II. Intervention of Court; III. Exclusion of 
Act by agreement ; IV. Provisions supplemental t> preceding parts ; 
V. Acquisition of land by tenants, reclamation of land, and emigra- 
tion; VI. Court and Land Commission ; VII. Definition of Act and 
surveys. In the first part, section 1 legalises the sale by a tenant of 
his holding, subject to statutory conditions: (1) that the sale is to 
be to one person only (except with the landlord’s consent) ; (2) that 
the tenant is to notify to the landlord his intention to sell; (3) that 
the landlord, on receipt of such notice may purchase the tenancy for a 
sum agreed upon, or for the true value as ascertained by the court ; 
(4) that where the tenant agrees to sell to another person than the 
landlord, he is to give-the landlord the purchaser’s name and to state in 
writing the consideration to be given; (5) if the tenant fails to notify 
to the landlord, the court may, if it thinks fit, and the interests of the 
landlord require, declare the sale void ; (6) that the landlord may within 
the prescribed period refuse to accept the purchaser as tenant, any 
dispute of his refusal being determined by the Court ; (7) that where 
the sale is in consequence of landlord’s proceedings to recover posses- 
sion by reason of the breach of statutory conditions, the court may 
grant the landlord arrears of rent, or compensation for damages or 
injury sustained by him through non-payment of rent; (8) that if 
improvements have been made personally by the landlord or his pre- 
decessors, or partly by him and partly by the tenant, the landlord 
shall, if he consents to the sale of his share in the improvements, be 
paid an amount ig hese his property in such improvements ; 
(9) that ‘where the landlord is not the purchaser he may give notice 
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to the outgoing tenant and the purchaser of any sums he claims as 
arrears of rent or for breaches of contract or of conditions of tenancy, 
and if not disputed by the outgoing tenant they are to be paid by the 
purchaser out of the purchase money or, if disputed, the purchaser‘is 
to pay so much, if any, as the outgoing tenant admits, and pay the 
residue claimed by the landlord into court; (10) that in regard to 
purchase money paid into court the landlord, outgoing tenant, and 
pooner may make applications which the court is to hear and 

etermine: (11) that a tenant who sells on quitting his holding is not 
to be entitled to compensation for disturbance or improvements, or, 
if he has‘received it, is not to be entitled on the same occasion to sell 
his tenancy ; (12) that a tenant holding under Ulster tenant right or a 
corresponding usage, may sell under that or under this section, but 
not partly under one and partly under the other; (13) that ifa 
tenant subject to Ulster right, or an equivalent, sells under this 
section, his tenancy, unless purchased by his landlord, is to continue 
to be subject to such right or usage ; (14) that sales under judgment 
or legal process Or for debt are to be subject to this section as far as 
it is applicable ; (15) that any sum payable to the landlord out of the 
purchase moneys under this section is to be a first charge on them ; 
(16) that a landlord, on receiving notice of an intended sale of 
the tenancy, may, if le is not desirous of purchasing otherwise 
than as a means of securing the payment of any sums due to him 
for arrears of rent or other breaches of contract or of conditions of 
tenancy, give notice within the prescribed time of the sum claimed 
by him, such sum, failing agreement between the landlord and 
tenant, being determincd by the court, and should the tenant de- 
termine to proceed with the sale the landlord may claim to purchase 
the tenancy for such sum if no purchaser is found to give the 
same or a greater sum: and the landlord, if no purchaser be found 
within the prescribed time to give the same or a greater sum, 
shall be adjudged the purchaser of the tenancy at that sum. 
By section 2 the tenant from year to year of a tenancy to which this 
Act applies is not, without the consent of the landlord in writing, to 
subdivide his holding or sublet the same or any part thereof, but this 
does not apply to letting land for temporary depasturage, or in con- 
acre for potatoes or other green crops. Section 3 provides for the 
devolution of tenancies: a person receiving, as a bequest, a tenancy, 
to which this Act applies, having, if the representatives of the late 
tenant assent, the same claim to be accepted as tenant by the landlord 
as if the tenancy had been sold to him by the testator; or if the 
tenant has bequeathed his tenancy to more than one person or dies 
intestate, then, if his personal representatives serve notice on the land- 
lord nominating some one of the legatees or persons entitled under 
the Statutes of Distribution to his personal estate, to succeed to the 
tenancy, such person is to have the claim; or if a tenant dies intestate 
and without leaving any person entitled to his estate, or part of it, 
the tenancy is to pass to the landlord, subject to the deceased tenant’s 
debts and liabilities. Section 4 makes provisions to meet cases where 
the landlord demands an increase of rent from the tenant of a present 
tenancy (except where he is authorised by the court to increase the 
same as hereafter in this Act mentioned) or demands an increase of 
rent from the tenant of a future tenancy beyond the amount fixed at 
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the beginning of such tenancy, to attract statutory conditions or 
enhance price on sale. Section 6 details certain incidents of tenancies 
subject to statutory conditions. Section 6 amends the law as to com- 
pensation for disturbance of tenancies, and enacts that the compensa- 
tion payable under section 3, in the case of a tenant disturbed in his 
holding by the act of a landlord after the passing of this Act, is to be 
as follows in thé case of holdings :—Where the rent is 30/., or under, 
a sum not exceeding seven years’ rent: rent above 30/. and not 
exceeding 50/7.,a sum not exceeding five years’ rent: rent above 50/. 
and not exceeding 100/., a sum not exceeding four years’ rent: rent 
above 100/. and not exceeding 300/., a sum not exceeding three years’ 
rent: rent above 300/. and not exceeding 500/.,a sum not exceeding 
two years’ rent : rent above 500/., a sum not exceeding one year’s rent. 
Section 7 amends the law as to compensation for improvements. 

Part II deals with the intervention of court. By section 8 (1) 
tenants or landlords, or both, or the landlord after demanding in- 


‘ereased rent, which the tenant has declined to accept, may appeal to 


the court, which is to fix the fair rent; (2) such rent (termed 
‘judicial rent’’) is to be payable from the rent day next succeeding 
the court’s decision; (3) where the judicial rent of any present 
tenancy has been fixed by the court, then, until the expiration of a 
term of fifteen years from the rent day next succeeding the day on 
which the determination of the court has been given, such present 
tenancy is (if it so long continue to subsist) to be deemed to be 4 
tenancy, and having the same incidents as a tenancy, subject to 
statutory conditions, consequent on an increase of rent by a landlord, 
with this modification, that, during the statutory term in a present 
tenancy consequent on the first determination of a judicial rent of 
that tenancy by the court, application by the landlord to authorise the 
resumption of the holding or part thereof by him for some purpose 
having relation to the good of the holding or of the estate, shall not 
be entertained by the court, except under specified conditions. 
Various other provisions are contained in this section. Section 9 pro- 
vides that where the court, on the hearing of an application of either 
landlord or tenant respecting any matter under this Act, is of opinion 


‘that the conduct of either has been unreasonable, or that the one has 


unreasonably refused any proposal made by the other, the court may 
refuse to accede to the application, or accede subject to conditions to 
be performed by either landlord or tenant, or may impose on either 
party to the application the, payment of the costs or the greater part 
of the costs of any proceedings, and generally may take such order in 
the matter as the court thinks most consistent with justice. 

Part III refers to cases which may be excluded from the operation 
of this Act. 

Part EV contains supplemental provisions. Section 18 prescribes 
regulations as to sales and application to court to fix rent. Section 14 
empowers the court to grant power to persons of limited administra- 
tion for purposes of sale under the Act. Section 15 provides for the 
determination of the estate of immediate landlord. Section 16 makes 
provision as to certain small tenancies. Section 17 makes provision as 
to certain claims of pasturage and turbary. Section 18 exempt 
letting land for labourers’ cottages from the restriction of the ‘Act. 
Section 19 gives the court power, on application for the determination 
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of a judicial rent, to impose conditions as to labourers’ cottages. 
Sect. 20 provides rules as to determination of tenancy, and sect. 21 gives 
provisions as to existing leases. Section 22 defines the extent of 
tenant’s power to contract out of the operation of the Act; a tenant 
whose holding or the aggregate of whose holdings is valued under the 
Act relating to the valuation of rateable property in Ireland at an 
annual value of not less than 150/., is to be entitled by writing under 
his hand to contract himself out of any of the provisions of this Act, 
or of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870. Where the 
tenancy in a holding subject to the Ulster tenant-right custom or to 
any corresponding usage, has been purchased by the landlord from the 
tenant by voluntary purchase before the passing of this Act, then, if 
at the date of the passing of this Act the owner of any such holding 
is in actual occupation thereof, it shall. be lawful, in the case of the 
first tenancy created in the holding after the passing of this Act, for 
the parties to. the contract creating the same, by writing under their 
hands, to provide that such tenancy shall be exempt from the provi- 
sions of section t of this Act. Section 23 defines the power of a 
limited owner ; a landlord being a limited owner, as defined by sec- 
tion 26 of the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, may exercise 
under the foregoing provisions of this Act any powers which he might 
exercise if he were an absolute owner, with this exception, that except 
in the case of a body corporate, commissioners, or other like body, a 
limited owner shall not grant a judicial lease or create a fixed tenancy 
without the sanction of the court. 

Part V deals with the acquisition of land by tenants, &c. Under 
section 24 the land commission, out of moneys in their hands, may, if 
satisfied with the security, advance sums to tenants for the purpose of 
enabling them to purchase their holdings. Section 25 gives power to 
a limited owner to sell his holding and leave one-fourth of price of 
holding on mortgage. Section 26 authorises the purchase of estates 
by the land commission, and their re-sale in parcels to tenants; and 
section 27 empowers the commission to sell to the public parcels 
of land not purchased by tenants. Section 28 lays down the terms of 
repayment of advances made by the commission. Section 29 provides 
the rules under which the commission is to purchase land, and sec- 
tion 30 defines the conditions to be annexed to holdings whilst subject 
to advances. Under section 31 the Treasury may authorise the Board 
of Works to advance from time to time out of any moneys in their 
hands to companies, if they are satisfied with the security, such sums 
as the Treasury think expedient for the purpose of the reclamation or 
improvement of waste or uncultivated land or foreshores, drainage of 
land, or for building of labourers’ dwellings, or any other works of 
agricultural improvement. Under section 32 the land comniission 
may, with the concurrence of the Treasury, and on being satisfied that 
a sufficient number of people in any district desire to emigrate, enter 
into agreements with any person or persons having authority to con- 
tract on behalf of any state or colony or public body or public com- 
pany with whose constitution and security the commission may be 
satisfied, for the advance by the commission by way of loan, out of 
the moneys in their hands, of such sums as the commission may think 
it desirable to expend in assi Eng. envertion especially of families 
from the poorer and more thickly populated districts of Ireland. 
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Sections 33-36 supply provisions for the procedure in cases just 
described. 

Part VI provides for the establishment of the land commission, 
defines its powers, and provides for appointment of commissioners 
and assistant commissioners and officers, and for their salaries. The 
ne sections contain technical provisions for giving effect to the 

ct. 


Part VII (sections 57-62) supplies definitions, application of Act, 
and savings. 


7. MISCELLANEOUS. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 


[44 & 45 Victorim, cap. 58.] 


An Act to consolidate the Army Discipline and Regulation Act, 1879, 
and the subsequent Acts amending the same. 


This statute abolishes flogging in the British Army in the United 
Kingdom, in the Channel Islands, and Isle of Man ; in Europe, inclusive 
Malta, and in the West Indies and America. By section 6 it is pro- 
vided that, “On and after the commencement of this Act there shall 
be repealed so much of the Army Discipline Regulation Act, 1879, as 
prescribes corporal punishment for offences committed by persons 
subject to military law, and convicted of such offences by court- 
martial ; also so much of section 72 of the said Act as relates to 
field-general courts-martial, without prejudice to anything done or 
suffered in pursuance of the said section, and the finding and sentence 
of any such court held before the commencement of this Act may be 
confirmed and carried into effect after such commencement.” 


WILD BIRDS. 


[44 & 45 Victorie, cap. 51.] 
An Act to explain the Wild Birds Protection Act, 1880. 


The object of this statute is to amend section 8 of the Act 43 and 
44 Victy cap. 35. A person is not to be liable to be convicted under 
the section of exposing or offering for sale or having the control or 
possession of any wild bird recently killed if he satisfies the court 
before whom he is charged, either that the killing of such wild bird, 
if in a place in which the said Act extends, was lawful at the time 
when and by the person by whom it was killed, or that the wild bird 
was killed in some place to which the said Act does not extend; and 
the fact that the wild bird was imported from some place to which 
the said Act does not extend shall, until the contrary is proved, be 
evidence that the bird was killed in some place to which the said Act 


does riot extend. In the schedule to the Wild Birds Act, the “lark” 
is to bé, pond as included. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY AND OTHER OFFICIAL 
DOCUMENTS. 


1, FINANCE, TAXATION, AND CURRENCY. 


NaTionaL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—The subjoined tables show the gross 
Pusuic Revenve and Exesnpirore of the United Kingdom in the year ended 
31st March, 1881 :— 

Sources oF REVENUE:— £ 

Customs . 


Crown Lands (Net) ‘ 390,000 


Interest on Advances for Local Works, &e., is on Purchase Money ‘of 
Suez CanalShares . ‘ 1,247,711 


TotalIncome . . £84,041,288 


Income for year estimated in Budget . . .«.« 82,696,000 
Excess of Income over Budget Estimate 81,345,288 


BRANCHES OF EXPENDITURE !— 
nterest (except as below) an t . 
New Sinking Fund 351,402 
Interest, &c., not forming part of the above Permanent Charge, viz.:-— — 
Interest on Loansfor Local Purposes... + + + 455 182 
Interest on Supply Exchequer Bonds . 58,750 
Interest and Principal of Exchequer Bonds(Suez) . . . . 199,554 
‘Interest on Stock Created for LoantoIndia . . . - 61,477 
Other Charges on Consolidated Fund :— 
_ Courts of Justice . > ‘ ° 595,273 
Localization of the Military Forees . . «© « 92,000 
Votea Supply Services :— 
Army Services (inciading Army Purchase) . :18,558,601 
Charges on account of inIndia . . . 1,100,000 


Total Ordinary Expenditure . . £83,107,924 


Estimated on Budget and Supplementary Votes . . + + + £83,840,025 
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Customs Excise.—The Produce of 
the two great sources of Pustic REVENUE, 
Customs and ExcisE, which together con- 
tribute considerably more than One-Half 
to the Nationat Income of the UNITED 
KinGDom, was as follows in the financial 
year ending March 31, 1881:— 


Customs DuTIEs on 
Articles usually con- 


tributing not less than ©7088 Receipts. 


& s. a. 

2,198 13 8 
1 7 
75:308 9 5 
or 


22,416 1 
6,489 II 


4,479 7 7 


11,284 16 0 
135,993 3 10 


Figs . . 
Plate, Gold and Silver 
Plums, Dried or Pre- 
served, French 
and Prunelloes . 
Prunes . . . 
Raisins . . 
“Colonial 


2,435,578 1 
109,747 3 0 
219,950 II 9 
3870054 14 10 
8,737,841 1 II 


1,379,153 19 6 
2,753 19 7 


34,474 5 


£19, 306,438 18 
50,475 14 0 


Tobacco and Snuff 

Wine. . 

All other ‘Articles . 

Charges on deliveries 
from the Bonded 
Warehouses. . . 


Duties at 
Isle of Man 


Total Customs . £19,356,914 12 I 
Drawbacks, aa 146,448 19 10 


ments, &c. . 
£19,210,465 12 3 


. 
. 


Net Produce . 


ExcisE DUTIES. Gross 
8. 
Chicory % 1,370 12 72 
Licences, viz. : 
Auctioneers, 
81,506 
and. Perry 19§,248 5 
Brewers: 
Surcharges 
censes to 
September, 
New Licenses from 
1st October, 1880 
Establishment, viz. : 
Armorial Bearings 


34,561 12 6 


37,476 16 
350,273 12 


Gold and Silver Plate 


woo0o00 nO 


EXcIsE Dutiss, contd. 


Hawkers and Pedlars 
Medicine Vendors. . - 
Pawnbrokers ... 
Refreshment Houses . 
Spirits : 

istillers and Rec- 

tifiers. . .. 
Publicans, includ- 


1454291 4 


Ireland ... 
87,594 15 


Wine and Sweets . . 97,874 13 
4,013 I 


Other the 
goin, 
Beer, ‘ist 3,856,708 6 0 
? 
+ 4,094,359 12 9 


ber, 1880 . . 

Malt 

Sugar used in Brewing . 13 I 
Railways. . . 9 7% 
Spirits. . . 10 


Total Excise. . . 27,401,164 I 3% 
Deductions on account 
of Drawbacks, Dis- 


counts, £2,028,980 10 4} 


121,912 1 


tary Allowances, 
Repayments, &c. . 


Net Produce .. 


£25,372,183 10 113 


Stamps.—The following table gives the 
gross receipts from Stamps in the United 
Kingdom Curing: the year ended the 31st 
of March, 1881: 


Heads of Duty. Gross 
Probates of Wills and £ d. 


Letters of A 3,218,307 % 6 


+ 2,827,377 12 114 
780,453 5 


6,826,138 10} 


Total Probate and 
Legacy Duties . 
Deeds and other In- 
struments, not in- 
cluded under the ra 2,190,675 17 6% 
lowing heads. . . 
Bills of Exchange .. 
Bankers’ Notes. . .. 
Composition for the 
Duties on the Bills 
and Notes of the 
Banks of England 
and Ireland, and of 
Country Bankers . 
Cards . 


747,193 13 1 
322 10 O 


127,530 9 7 


» 14,770 3 3 
Gold and Silver Plate; 17 11% 


Licences and Certificates 146,288 10 0 
Marine Insurances . . 6-9 

Medicine .. 81154 18 = 
Patents for Inventions , 179,563 9 9 


| 

245 
8. d. Hl 
95,060 0 
25,341 12 0 
3,982 15 0 | 
10 0 | 
331375 
9811 9 3 
£1,000 Annual 
Beer, Spruce . 
—— Of other Sort | 
cluding Mum 9 a | 
Chicory . .. 
Cocoa, Cocoa H i} \ 
and Chocolate i | 
Coffee. . .. 
Currants. . . . .. | 
| I 
Geneva . ... 
Of other sorts . . 
| 

8 j 

35 

| 

(82 

750 

354 

| Succession Duty . . | 

629 

708 

650 

273 

q 

601 ‘| 

"000 

1935 i” 

3,000 

i 

Male Servants . . 1375732 5 

0,025 Game... . . . 167, rd 

2,101 


246 
Heads of Duty. 


Receipts, 
other 1d, Stamps 
District Audit . . 


Total Stamps, exclu- 
sive of Fee Stamps 


nly . 
Civil Service Com- 
mission. . 
Companies Registra 


Copyhoia, Inclosure, 
and Tithes Com- 
mission. . 

County Courts (Ire- 
land) .. 

_ Courts of Survey— 

Merchant Shipping 

Judgments Registry 

Fund (Ireland) . 


Judicature (England) . 


(Ireland) . 
(Eng- 


(Scotland) 


London Gazette . 
Patent Hearings and 
Disclaimers . . 
Police Courts (Me- 
tropolitan Police 
District) 
Public Record . 


Railway Commission 


Record Title (Ire- 


land) 
RegisterHouse Geot- 


* 
Deeds (Ireland) . 
Warrants for Letters 
Patent under the 
Great Seal 


Total Fee Stamps . 
Total Stamps. . 


Drawbacks, 


Allowances, &c. 
Net Produce . 


REVENUE 


Gross 
d. 


Drafts eat $86,067 19 0 
- + 26,396 15 © 


11,487,063 8 10} 


501 17 9 
69,347 16 2 
4,738 17 © 


775 4 113 


12,518 7 0 
26,275 14 2 


6,036 9 6 


28,582 6 10 
7 0 0 


2,887 5 6 


225 13 


5,055 
+ 27,625 10 


278 o 
8,996 19 
559 16 
2 

64 5 


38,291 15 11 
14,393 9 3 


5 
5 
6 
° 


1,312 0 0 


j 


£658,740 7 


£12,145,803 16 33 
£212,690 © 9} 


£11,933,113 15 63 


from 1860 To 1881. 


—tThe following table shows the total gross 


Revenue in each of 
ended March 31, from 


the financial years 
1860 to 1881, inclu- 


sive, and the proportion of receipts per 
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eg of population of the United King- 
om :— 


Proportion 
per head of 
Population, 


Revenue. 


7 089,669 
0,283,674 
674.4 
70,603,501 
70,208 
0,313,437 
3392,000 
67,013,000 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE FROM 1860 to 
1881.—The following table shows the total 
amount of National Expenditure for each 
of the financial years ended March 31, 
from; 1860 to 1881, inclusive, and the pro- 
portion of receipts per head of popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom :— 


Proportion 
. |per Head of 
Population. 


Year 


th 


PURE OAPEU ADO O O° 


OOS 


Awnoonn 


QUAN 


84,105,754 
83,107,924 


tf 
ended 
et) Fee Stamps, viz. : 1861 
(Ireland) . .. 1863 
Bankruptcy 1864 
(England)... 186 
Bankruptcy 1868 
ancery I ,9'70,000 
1870 3,515,000 
\ 1871 
We 1873 71,84 
1874 | 73,762,000 
I 
1877 78,412,000 
1878 
1879 3,230,000 
I 83,055,000 
1881 82,696,000 
| 
ended | Expenditure 
March 31. 
1860 69,502,289 
1861 725792,0§9 
1862 1,116,485 I 
1863 bo, 302'008 
1864 
66,462,207 
I 
780, 
1869 72,069, 901 
1870 68,864,752 
1871 69,548,539 
1873 79.714,44 
| 
1 744328, 
1877 
1878 2,403,495 . 
1879 85,407,789 
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Nationat Dest.—The following table 
shows the total amount of the Funded Debt 
of the United Kingdom on the 3ist of 
March, 1880, the Debt created and reduced 
in the year ended 31st March, 1881, and 
the balance at the latter date :— 


& s. d. 
710,476,359 © © 


Total Funded Debt on 
31st March, 18So0 
Debt reduced in year 
ended 31st 

1881. .. 


Balance, being total 
Funded Debt < on suet 709,078,527 
March, 188 


I e 


1,397,832 


The following table shows the state of 
the above Public Funded Debt of the United 
Kingdom on 31st March, 1881 :— 


Capital Funded Debt:— Capitals. 
Great Britain. 3d. 


Exchequer Bonds, 
created per 16Vict., 

Cc. 23, at 23 per cent. 


418,300 0 


Total, at 2} percent. £4,157,647 15 


Debt due to the Bank 
of at 3 per? II,015,100 
cent. 
Consolidated Annui- 
ties, at 3 per cent. } 390, 692,226 18 4 
Reduced Annuities, at 
3 percent. . 
New Annuities, 
percent. . . 


91,927,932 19 
33 177,864,340 8 5 


Total, at 3 per cent. . £671,499,600 6 


New Annui' at 
per cent. | 225,746 6 


Total, Great Britain £675,882,994 7 


Ireland. £ 
New Annuities, at 23 


Debt due to the Bank 
of Ireland, at 3 per 


cent. 

Consolidated “Annui- 
ties, at 3 per cent... 
Reduced: at 
gpercent. .. 


2,330 


2,630,769 4 


} 4,822,907 4 
134,465 3 


Treland. 


New —* ra) 3 
percent... 


Capital. 
£ 8d. 


3} 26,605,050 12 2 


Total, at 3 percent... £33,193,202 4 10 
Total, Ireland . . . £33,195,532 4 10 


un ebt of the 

United Kingdom, = 709,078,526 12 3 
gist March, 1881 . . 


CHARGES ON NationaL DeBT.—The fol- 
lowing table shows the annual charges on 
the Funded Debt of the United Kingdom, 
-- the year ended the 31st of March, 


Funded Debt . . . 

Terminable Annuities 

Annuities, per 18 
Vict., c. 18, expiring 116,000 0 O 
5 April, 1885 

Annuities, per 23 & 24 
Vict., 109, and 
subsequent Acts, ex- 
piring 5 April, 1885 
(Fortifications) . 

Annuity, per 26 
Vict., c. 14, expiring} 
§ April, 1885... 

Annuities, per 32 & x} 
Vict., c. 59, and 29 
Vict., ¢. 5, 
at various dates in 
1885 (payable yearly) 

Annuities, per 35 & 
36 Vict., c. 68, ex- 
piring ‘at various 
dates in 1885 (pay- 
able yearly), ‘‘The 
Military ForcesLoca- 
lization Act”. 


Red Sea and India Te- 
legraph Company’s 
36,000 


21,294,576 19 7 


589,722 0 
9983 7 


3,617,845 0 
378,831 


Annuity, 25 & 26 
Vict., 39, expiring 
4th August, 1908 . 
Fund Annuity 
on New 2 r 
Cents., per 33 aa 6,906 14 
Vict., ©. 71,8.69 . 
Annuities for Terms 
= per 
eo. an 
3 will” 4, 29,107 12 
piring at various 


peri 

Geo. 4, c. 24, 3 Will. 
4, ¢. 14, 16 & 17 Vict. 
c. 45, and 27 & 28 
Vict.c.43 

Exchequer Tontine An- 
nuities, per 29 Geo. 


946,549 2 


nus 0 
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| 
| 
0 
| 
— | 
| | 
i 
Ad 
Annual Charge. | 
| 
‘ 
| 
j 
i 
| 
5 
| 
Hi 
| 
6 
6 
| 
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Annual Charge. 
sd. 
Management : 


Ireland ..... 9,350 1 9 


Total amount of charge 
on 31st March, 7581.3 27,261,514 15 I 


‘Charges on Debt created 
in the year ended 31st 
March, 1881 :— 

Funded Debt . . .. 

Terminable Annuities 

Annuities for Terms of 
Years, per 10 Geo. 4, 

Life Annuities, per 
Geo. 4, 24, 

16 & 17 Vict., ¢. 45, > 

and 27 & 28 Vict., c. 


3,578 16 6 


79,615 II 
Annuities (expirin 
1885) granted per 
** National Debt 
Act, 1880,” 43 Vict., 
Management increased . 
Total Charge on 


1,350,583 0 


1,558 12 10 


created in the year 
ended 31st March, 


1,435,336 0 4 


Total Charge . . . £28,696,850 15 5 


ComnaGE OF THE Royat Mint.—The 
amount of gold, silver, and copper (bronze) 
moneys coined at the Royal Mint in each 
year from 1862 to 1880 was as follows:— 


Years. Gold. Silver. | Copper. 


£ £ £ 
1862" 836,413 | 148,518 | 352,800 
1863 | 6,997,212 | 161,172 | 151,648 


1864 | 9,535,597 | 535,194 | 18,069 
1865 501,732 37,493 
1866 | 5,076,6 493,416 | 50,624 
1867 496,397 | 193,842 334301 
1863 | 1,653,384 | 301,356 | 16,328 
1869 | 7,372,204 1428 | 20,832 
1870 | 2,313,384 | 336,798 | 32,704 
1871 | 9,919,656 7,016 
1872 | 15,261,442 | 1,243,836 | 47,413 
1873 | 3,384,568 | 1,081,674 ,218 


107 243, 

18 4,696,648 
981,468 


0,948 1,146 
2,265,069 613,998 
1879 35,050 | 549,054 I 
1880 | 4,150052 | 761,508 M4 


TaxaTion.—From the local taxa- 
tion returns for 1879-80, it appears that the 
amount raised by local taxation during the 
year was 31,043,100l.; ihe Parliamentary 
grants principally in aid of rates were 
2,116,779l. The amount levied by rates on 
rateable property was 25,926,943/.; the 
Parliamentary grants in aid of rates 
2,113,999l.; total, 28,040,942!. The amount 
levied by tolls, dues, and rents on traffic 
was 4,678,211/.; Parliamentary grants in 
aid of these 2,780l.; total, 4,680,991/. The 
amount levied by duties on consumable 
articles was 437,946/., and there were no 
grants in aid under this head. The returns, 
however, made to the Local Government 
Board do not state the whole amount voted 
by Parliament in aid of local taxation. 
The total subvention provided for England 
for 1879-80 was 2,858,955/. The total 
receipt under the head of local taxation 
for 1879-80/., including ordinary loans as 
well as the local impost and Treasury 
grants, Was 53,940,751/. The total expen- 
diture was 50,252,977/. The outstanding 
loans amounted to 137,096,607! of which 
107,003,378/. was in aid of rates, and 
30,093,226. in aid of tolls, dues, and rents. 


TAXATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES.— 
From a parliamentary return relative to 
property and income-tax assessment, poor- 
rate, &c., from the years 1873-4 to {1879-80 
it appears that in the financial year 1873-4 
the gross annual value of property was :— 
Lands, 49,906, 866/.; messuages, 80,726, 502l.; 
tithes, manors, fines, and other profits 
from lands, 541,488/. ; making a total of 
131,084,816l. The gross annual value in 
respect of the occupation of lands, Sche- 
dule B, including nurseries and market 
gardens, was 49,948,282/. Under the 
heading of Schedule C the amount was 

2,733:440l. In Schedule D (trades, pro- 
foudcan: public companies, and foreign 
dividends), 148,853,731l.; railways, mines, 
quarries, ironworks, fisheries, gasworks, 
canals, &c., 44,123,270l. ; making a total 
of 192,977,001/. In Schedule E the amount 
is placed at 22,867,952l. This, including 
all the items, makes a grand total of 
437,611,490l. For the financial year 1879" 
80 the figures are as follows:—Lands, 
51,798,950l.; Mmessuages, 100,079,4171.; 
tithes, manors, fines, &c., 675,371/.—total 
Gross annual value in ree 
spect of occupation of lands, d&., 
51,625,5601. Schedule C, 38,838,388/.; 
trades, professions, W&c., 141,804,1271.; 
railways, mines, &c., 43,791,725/.—total, 
185,595,852. Under Schedule E, 
22,668,264!., making altogether a grand 
total of 451,281,802/. Under the heading 
of poor-rate valuation the gross estimated 
rental in 1873-4 was 132,571,829!.; and in 
1879-80, 157,968,9221. The rateable value 
in 1873-4 Was 112,392, 362l., and in 1879-80 
133,769,870l. The expenditure in relief to 
the poor—1873-4, 7;864,957!.; 1879-80, 
8,015,0101, 


: : 
Great Britain . . . 212,042 109 
390, 6 65,632 
222,354 | 61,450 
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2. GENERAL COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


NavicatTion Returns.—The subjoined | cleared, with cargoes, at ports in the United 
table shows the tonnage of British and Fo- | Kingdom, from and to foreign countries and 
reign vessels (sailing and steam) entered and | British Possessions, from 1862 to 1880:— 


Cleared. 


British. 


Total. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Tons. 
6,591,654 
7,302,039 
313,179 


Tons. 
10,740,808 
11,137,358 
T1,302,110 
12, 158,694 


Tons. 


9,056,729 


356,91 
9,35) 
9,572,450 
10,042, 1 
‘10, 308,952 
11,250,120 
12,139,803 
12,474,912 
«| 12,751,128 
12,852,351 
‘ 
14 
15,039,579 
17,018,011 


22,131,624 
21,318,246 
21,099,344 
23,993,280 


91954414 
10,586,05 
10,902,171 
11,313,7 
13,396,553 
13,574,471 | 
13,653,030 
14,454 
15,201,602 
15,358,033 
5 
I II 
17,813 


Tons. 
11, 709,84 
11/887,805 
12,1'72,774 
12,827,151 
14,010,094 
14,847,581 
1916,984 

16,713,938 
19,047,455 
19,248,352 
19, 139,305 
19,753,487 
20,413,739 
21,510,713 
21,195,356 
21 
22,849,357 
25,685,670 


Imports INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM.— 
The following table gives the quantities of 
the chief articles imported into the United 
Kingdom in the year ended the 31st of 
December, 1880 :— 


Articles. 


0 Bulls, Co 

xen, WS, 

and Calves No. 
Sheep and Lambs. ,, 


1,017,956 


Whale-} 


23,511,101 
1,545,451 


It, 
6,732 
37,224,733 
4,881,253 
10,558,312 
714, 


134,172,530 


—— Other kinds 

-—— Flourof Wheat. ,, 

—- — Of other kinds. 
Totalof Corn. .. 


Cotton,Raw . . . 


Articles. 
Dyeing (or Tenning) Stuffs 
Cochine Cwts. 
and Dust 
Cutch and Gambier . ant 


Flax and Hemp: — 
Flax, Dressed and 
Undressed. . 

Tow or Codilla of 
Flax and Hemp 
Hemp and other 
like Substances 
(except Jute), 
Dressed and Un- 


Tons 


Goats’ Hair or Wool . 
Hides, Tanned and 
Untanned 


Lbs. 
Cwis. 


14,541,648 | Hops 


1,536,459 
469,637 


1,248,634 


4,638,896 


Oranges and Lemons Bush. 
. Cwts, 


. Cwts. 


13,506,019 
1,667,265 
195,987 


Tons. Tons.) 
1862 .. 4,149,154 4,309,395 
1863 .. 3,835,319 31926, 797 
1864 3488,931 31576,540 
I 4,061,370 | 13,277,190 
3,984,034 | 13,341,448 
I 412791207 13,851,057 
1869 4,444,518 | 14,486,700 
1870 4,601,790 | 14,910,742 
1871 16,455,342 
8.320.148 | 187980087 
1973 1320, 97959 
1874 6,330,278 19 
1875 6,187,577 19,039,928 
1876 7:354,549 | 21,026,071 
1877 
1879 6,059,765 | 
1880 6,975,269 
| Quantity. 
| 
| 28, 381 
Quantity.| Indigo... .. 4, 58,283 
389,724 Shumach. . . . . Tons ie 
WValonia. . ... 33,773 
Eggs. .-. . « No. 747,408,600 
- Cwts. 1,343,434 
89,449 
rimstone. . . . . Cwts. 927,784 99 
Bristles .. . . . Lbs. 2,164,736 
Butter. . ... Cwts. 2,326,305 ” 
Candles, Stearine ” 124,577 
Cocoa . . « « Lbs. dressed. . . 
| Fruits 
Corn, Wheat. .. . in Currants. . . . 820, 146 
—— Barley . . 395,290 
G 1,275,986 
Guano ..... 80,497 
Gutta-percha 65,550 
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Articles. 


Leather Gloves . . . Pairs 


. Cwts. 


Meat, Salted or Fresh . Cwts. 


—— Preserved, other : 
than Salted ” 
Metals :— 
Copper Ore and Re- 
gulus 


and part Wrought, 
and old Copper. 
Tron, in Bars . . 
Iron and Steel, 
WroughtorManu- 
Lead, Pig and Sheet . 
Tin, in Blocks, In- 
.gots, Bars, or 
Slabs, and Regulus 


Copper, Unwrought 
Cwts 


Tons 


Tons 


Cwts. 
Tons 
Cwts. 


Zinc, Crude, i in Cakes Tons 


Manufactures 


rpenti 
Oil Seed Cake. 
— for Printing or Cwts. 


riting . 
Petroleum, ‘Unrefined’. Galls. 


Pork’... 


Potatoes 
Pyrites of Iron’ or 


” 


Rice, not in the ‘Husk’. Cwts. 
— in the Husk 
Rosin. 


Saltpetre .... 
Cubic Nitre ‘ 
Seeds :— 
Clover and Grass . 
Cotton .. 
Flax and Linseed . 


Rape . 
Silk Knubs. or Husks 


Sheep and Lamb, 
Undtessed . No. 
Tawed 
or Dressed A 
Seal 
Goat, Undressed . 
——Tanned, Tawed 


” 


Other sore. 
\ 


. Cwts. 


Tons 


Quantity. 
927,512 

17,469,180 
149,010 


655,800 


145475 


794,800 
120,021 


3,108,870 | Tea 


95,049 
389,967 


33,301 
333,544 
15,231 
1,032,828 
318,454 
20,260 


957545514 
658,047 


29,642 
228,580 
7,889,710 
I 083,402 


272,538 
9151493 


271,569 | 1 
229,520 
1,675,271 
"398,804 


55,002 
3,673,949 
203,507 
6,786,865 
5,544,548 
653,2 
8,926;175 
1,566,820 


21,729,968 
24,253,370 


253 
Articles. Quantity. 
Spirits :— 

Rum . Pf. Gals. 6,107,661 
” 3,006, 335 


936,471 


Brandy 
Other Foreign ‘andy 
Colonial Spirits ” 


Total of Spirits. . . 


Sugar, Refined and 
Sugar Candy. . 
Raw . 


10,050,467 
2 Cwts. 3,036,074 
17,001,613 
1,310,379 
206,971, 57° 


13,435 


Molasses . , 
Tallow and Stearine . 


Teeth, Elephants’, Sea- 
Cow, and Sea Horse 

Tobacco, Manufac- 
tured, Cigars, and 3,502,928 
Snuff. . 


59.571,973 

17,385,496 
24130,541 
4,116,74 


103,53} 
41,349 


- 463,508,963 
41,266 


Sawn or Split 
Staves. . . 
Mahogany . 
Wool,—Sheep, Lamb, 

Alpaca, and_ met Lbs 
Llama Tribe . 
Woollen Rags . Tons 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn: — 
Berlin Wool and 

Yarn used for} Lbs. 952,700 

Fancy Purposes 


Yarn for Weavin: 14,1 
Yeast, Dried . . Cwts 


Exports OF HomE PRODUCE FROM THE 
UniteD Kinecpom.—The following table 
shows the quantities of the chief articles 
of British and Irish produce and manufac- 
tures exported from the United Kingdom 
1 aged year ended the 31st of December, 


Articles. 
Animals: Horses. No, 
Arms and Ammunition :— ' 

Firearms (Small) . . No. 
Gunpowder . -. Lbs 
Bags, Empty . 
Beer and Ale . ‘. 
Books, Printed ® 
Butter 
Candles, of all ‘sorts . ° 
Carriages, Railway . 
Cement. .... 
Cheese . . 

Fue 
Cordage and Twine 
Corn: Wheat. . 

Wheat Flour 
Cotton Yarn. . 


Quantity. 
6,888,412 


! 


| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
hog 
——- Unmanufac- 
On, e e Wine. ..... . Gals, 
— CocoaNut ... ,, 
—Seed ..... 16,754 
2711099 
241,157 
245,987 
609,336 
38, 184,035 
. 409,207 
Rags and Paper-making 
Materials:— | 
Esparto and 
Materials ae 
” 
” 
9 ” 
5,128 
4 Silk,Raw . . . 267,003 
14,927,500 
5,028,8co 
412,192 
97,208 i} 
16 31,408 a 
9 3,304 4 
36 5,549,800 
11,903 | 
or Dressed . 
19 Cinnamon . . . Lbs. 
63 
3 
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Principal Articles. Quantity. 
Cotton Manufactures :— 


P White 
Goods, White Yds. 3,058,965900 
1,416,348,200 


Printed, 
Checked,orDyed} 
20,330,900 


of Mixed 


Total of Piece Goods . 4, 4:495,645,000 


Stockings . . . . Doz.Prs. 1,227,858 
Thread for Sewing . . Lbs. 13,075,100 


Bris. 1,072,397 Salt 


Ft. 
112,166 
Common Bottles 
Of other Sorts . at 
Leather, Tann n- 
wrought . Cwts. 146,998 
—— Wroug 
and Shoes . . 420,189 
—— of other Sorts . Lbs. 1,916,867 
Linen and Jute Yorn: 
Linen Yarn. . . . -16,4°77.500 
Jute Yarn... 16,833,200 


Linen and Jute Manufactures :— 
Linen Manufactures : 
White or Plain. . . Yds. 156,689,600 
Printed, Checked, 4,987,600 
__ 3,289,400 


or Dyed .. 
Sailcloth and Sails = 

164,966,600 
2,848,400 


Total of Piece Goods ,, 
183,202,400 


Thread for Sewing . . Lbs. 
Jute Manufactures . . Yds. 


ou, 
nm, , for: re- 
manufacture. . } Tons 
— Pig, and Pud- 
— Bar, Angle, 
Bolt, and Rod . 
— j of 
allSorts . .. 
— Wire 
— Hoops, Sheets, 2 
and Boiler Plates. 
— Cast, Taner} 


243,613 
1,632,343 
304,214 


693,696 
59,180 


283,194 
217,718 


2759714 
69,057 


14,264 


and all other 
manufactures . 
— Steel, unwrought 
—— Manufactures 
of Steel, or of 
Steel and Iron 
combined. . 


Total of Iron and Steel ,, 


3,792,993 


Copper, Unwrought :— 
ts, Cakes Owts. 


308,954 


Principal Articles. Quantity. 
Copper, Wrought ¢ or partly Wrought :— 
Mixed or Yell wey Cwts. 338,645 


Metal .. 
Of other Sorts. . . 4, 331,590 
Brass of all Sorts . . ” 76,379 
Tin, Unwrought . . Cwts. 88,384 
Zinc, Wrought and 160.48 
Unwrought. .. 45 
Seed - Gals. 14,508,000 
Paper (other. Cwts. 472,168 


. Tons I 

1,240 
Silk Manufactures :— 
Broad Piece Goods . Yds. 
Spirits, British . . . Gals. 
Sugar, Refined . . Cwts. 


and Worsted 26,464,300 


Woollen and Worsted Manufactures :— 
Cloths, Coatings, 
&c., Unmixed and 
Mixed .... 
Flannels, Blankets, 
Blanketing, and 
Baizes. . 
Worsted Stuffs, 
mixed and Mixed ” 
Carpets and Drug} 


Yds. - §0,000,200 


” 13,086,500 


189,940, 700 
9,328,300 


Export MARKETS OF THE UNITED KING- 
pom.—The following table, compiled from 
Returns of the Board of Trade, gives the 
declared value of the British and Irish 
produce exported from the United King- 
dom to Foreign countries. and British 
possessions in the year ended the 31st of 
December, 1880, first taking the exports to 
foreign countries :— 

I. CounTRIES. 
Countries. 


Russia, Northern Ports . 

- Southern Ports e . 
Sweden and Norway. .. . 
Denmark Proper and Iceland. 

Danish West Indies. 
Germany ....e. 

Java, and other 

Possessions in the Indian 


Spain and Balearic Islands 
— Canary Islands. . . 


—FernandoPo ... 


| 
_& 
2,595,324 
419,907 
91 
15,788 
12,112,144 
6,407,682 
20,365 
gambia ...... 975 
————— | ——— Possessions in India . 873 
——— | ———— Azores and Madeira. 26,051 
| 
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Countries. 


Spain, West India Islands . 
Philippine Islands 

Austrian Territories 


28,442 
G00, 332 
235,410 
971530 
501 
473,723 
114,420 
54,154 
22,862 
15,270 
34,206 


8,693 
15,342 
233,693 
34,018 
235.088 
60,987 


450,721 
522,491 


United States . 
Mexico ... 
Central America 
Haiti and San Domingo. 
New Granada (United 
of Columbia) 

Venezuela . . 
Ecuador. .. 
Brazil. . . 
Uruguay. 
Argentine Republic 
Peru. . 

China (exclusive | of 


clusive of French and 

Spanish Possessions sepa- 

rately stated) . . . . 
Other Countries . .... 


Total to Foreign Countries . 


Pp 
Western Coast of Africa ‘(ex- 
} 219,187 


159, 
57 "57,080,630 


II, British Possessions. 


Channel Islands . ... 
North ‘American Colonies ‘ 
West India Islands and Guiana 
British Honduras. . . 
Australia ..... 
British India . . . 

The Straits Settlements . . 
Ceylon . 
Hong Kong. . ... 
Mauritius . 

Cape of Good Hope and Natal 
West Africa Settlements . . 
Possessions on the Gold Coast 
Other Possessions. . .. . 


Total to British Possessions . ; 6,273,390 


Total to F 
and Bri 


eign Countries 


Possessions . \ £63,354,020 


IMPORTS AND Exports.—The imports of 
merchandize in the year 1880 were valued 
at 411,229,000l., the highest amount ever 
yet Yeached. In 1879 the value was 
sneer’ so that the increase was 
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48 millions, or nearly 13 per cent. The 
value of the produce and manufactures of 
the United Kingdom exported to foreign 
countries and British possessions in the 
year 1880 was as follows, namely :— 
Foreign countries, 147,806,2671/.; British 
possessions, 75,254,179l.; Lotal,223,060,446l. 
Showing an increase of 31,528,088/. upon 
the value of similar exports in the year 
1879, or 163 per cent., and by assigning to 

of those divisions its proportion of 
the increase, we find that the value of the 
goods exported to foreign countries ex- 
ceeded that of 1879 by 17,276,620l., or 133 
per cent., and that the value of goods 
sent to our colonies and dependencies was 
greater by 141252 o068l., or 234 per cent., 
than in 1879. e total value of the arti- 
cles of colonial merchandize 
exported from the United Kingdom in the 
year 1880 was 63,354,020l., being an in- 
crease Of 6,102,414l., OF 10°7 per cent. 
upon the value of similar exports in 1879, 
when the total amounted to 57,251,606l. 
This increase, which brings the total of 
the foreign exports to a higher value than 
they have ever attained, is chiefly attri- 
butable to larger exportations of—bacon 
and hams; wheat; cotton (raw and waste) ; 
drugs, unenumerated; hemp and like 
vegetable substances; iron and manufac- 
tures thereof; jute; nuts for expressing 
oil; oil, animal and palm; skins and 
furs; tea; tin in blocks, ingots -_ 
regulus; wool, sheep or lamb’s. 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES.—The 
value of .the imports from the United 
States has now reached 107,081,000l., pro- 
duced mainly by the following 


Cattle 
Bacon and ham 
Butter 

Cheese 


9,649,000 
15343000 
31411,000 
35,670,000 
Cotton, raw.. 31,784,000 
Hides.. 1,241,000 
Lard .. 1,740,000 
Meat, fresh, salted, 
and preserved .. 
Oil seed cake és 
Petroleum .. 
Tobacco... 


4:411,000 

3,000 
1,276,000 
1,353:000 


ImMPoRTS FROM BRITISH PossEssions.—Of 
the increase of 13 millions in the value of 
the imports from the British Possessions, 
one million may be set down to the South 
African Colonies as being due to increased 
quantities of copper ore, ostrich feathers, 
and sheep’s wool. India shows an increase 
of six millions, and Australia and Canada 
of about three millions each. 


| 
| | 
Roumania . ...... 
Turkey ........ 
Morocco. . ...... 
232,131 | 
57,811 | 
184,271 rey 
807,149 | 
"190,962 
49,678 bj 
189,591 
27,5 
376,220 | 
_ 55,849 
h | 
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National DEBT FROM 1864 TO 1881.—The | the National Debt at the end of each finan. 
following table shows the total amount of | cial year, 1864 to 1881:— 


FunpEeD DEBT. 


Total Amount 
of National 
Debt, inclusive 
of Unclaimed 
Stock and 
Dividends. 


Capital of 
Unredeemed 
Funded Debt, of Terminable 
inclusive of Annuities 
Unclaimed Stock| (Computed in 3 
and Dividends. |per Cent. Stock). 


£ £ £ 
781,712,401 26,442,448 13,136,000 821,290,829 
780,202, 104 24,307,822 10,742,500 815,252,426 
773:941, 190 23,833,621 8,187, 700 . 805,962,511 
770,188,625 25,607,076 7:956,800 803,752,501 
741,844,981* 53,258,874 71941, 100 - 803,014,955 
741,112,640 51,913,623 9,896, r00F 802,922, 363 
741,514,682 49,667,479 6,761,500 7971943) 660 
73250439270 541413, 310 6,091,000 792;547:580 
731,750,962 52,286,775 57155,100 789,198,837 
727+374,082 50,201,768 4,829,100 782,404,950 
0723)514,005 48,024,178 41479, 600 776,017,783 
7%4,797:715 52,311,487 53239)300 7721348,502 


Estimated 
Capital 


713:657,517 
712,621,355 
710,843,007 
729,430,593 
710,476,359 
709,078, 526 


49,078,792 
46,549,819 
431644,057 
423455454 
36, 222,976 


11,401,800 
131943,800f 
20,603,000f 
25,870, 100t 
$27,344,900f 


7741138, 109 
7735114:974 
7751090,064 
775,646,147 
774:044,235 


379547,666 22,077, 500f 768,703,692 


* Alterations in amounts of Capital of Unredeemed Funded Debt and of Terminable 
Annuities chiefly caused by the conversion, in 1868, of Stock into Terminable Annuities. 

+ Including outstanding Exchequer Bonds issued for raising money for the purchase 
of Suez Canal shares. ' 

t Including 1,000,000/. borrowed in aid of Ways and Means. 

Note.—The estimated Capital of the Terminable Annuities does not agree with that 
published in former abstracts, a different basis of calculation having been adopted. 


Locat Taxation.—A_ parliamentary | ‘‘showing the amount of direct and in- 
return gives the sums raised from all | direct taxation and of other sources of 
sources by local taxation in the years | revenue” raised during these two years 
1878 and 1879 in England and Wales, | for the purpose of local expenditure.— 


Local Taxes and all other Receipts Local 
Taxation Purposes. 1878. 3879. 
& 

20,744,387 21,784,677 
1,241,713 154459532 
2,306,337 244551087 
4541946 387,104 
26,309 251203 
139,068 151,803 
217,951 284,140 


Public rates, excluding gas and water rates 
Private improvement and private water rates 
Gas and water rates .. 
Turnpike tolls .. ee 
Market and fair tolls .. 
Burial Board fees as 
fees 
ight and pilotage dues 7715749 786,517 
Harbour and dock dues oe Je 1,881,678 1,830,584 
Other tolls, dues, and fees, also rents ee ° 1,223,775 290,971 
Coal, wine, and grain duty (City of London 452,071* 456,583 * 
Loans raised during the year 14,930,429 16,767,171 
Treasury subventions.. 2,030,552 2, 1539362 
51 304,127 6,267,848 


-|£51,785,092 | £56,087,182 


* Inclusive of the drawback, which in 1878 amounted to 66,368/., and in 1879 to 70,396/. 


Amount of 

Unfunded ' 
31st March 
dads 
1865 
1866 oe oe 
| 1867 oe ee 
1868 oe 
1869 ee ee 
1870 ( 
3873 
1874. 
1875 
1876 ee 
3877 
1 
1879 
1880 oe ee 
1 
( 
( 
t 
1 

( 
Tvial ee ee ee ee ee 
i 
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3. TRADE AND AGRICULTURE. 


ARTICLES FOR Home ConsuMPTION.— 
There was an increase in the quantity of 
cocoa on which duty was paid of 455,000 Ibs. 
or 4°5 per cent., the total quantity entered 
for home consumption being 10, 566,000 lbs. 
Coffee and chicory taken together were 
entered for home consumption in 1879 and 
1880 to the extent of 414,000 cwts. and 
404,000 ewts. respectively, showing a de- 
crease Of 10,000 cwts. or 2°4 per cent. The 
larger falling off is in coffee, which de- 
clined from 309,000 t0 290,000 cwts. or 6°1 
percent. Dried fruits collectively show a 
decrease of 81,000 cwts. or 5°8 per cent. 
Of these, figs, plums, and prunes, give an 
increase of 16,000 cwts. or 17°5 per cent., 
whilst the more important articles of cur- 
rants and raisins declined by 97,000 cwts. 
or 7°3 per cent. Spirits in the aggregate 
fell from 9,586,000 gallons in 1879 to 
8,529,000 in 1880, a diminution of r1r‘o per 
cent. The most noteworthy instance is 
that of unenumerated plain spirit, which 
fell from 934,000 gallons to 380,000 gallons, 
or 59°3 per cent. Comparing the years 
1876 and 1880, the decline is no less than 
1,362,000 gallons, or 78°: percent. Itis 
believed that this has been mainly caused 
by the comparatively high price of the 
article in the foreign market. English 
grain-made spirit could be purchased ata 
lower rate, and it has therefore for a long 
time taken the place of the continental 
plain spirit. The amount of Customs 
revenue represented by this diminished 
quantity shows a loss of 707,953/. on a 
comparison of the receipts on this article 
in 1876 and 1880. The consumption of 
wine has increased from 14,900,000 gallons 
in 1879 to 15,852,000 in 1880 or 6°12 per 
cent. The increase takes place after three 
consecutive years’ decline in the receipts 
under this head. There is a slight dimi- 
nution of r°2 per cent. in the tea retained 
for home use, the quantities cleared in 
1879 and 1880 having been 160,852,000 Ibs. 
and 158,570,000 lbs. respectively. The 
difference is very smalfJ, but this is the 
only instance of a decrease in the consump- 
tion of tea since 1868, when it fell by about 
3°7 per cent. The quantity of wamanu- 
Jactured tobacco retained for consumption 
increased from 46,906,000 Ibs. in 1879 to 
47,870,000 Ibs. in 1880, being nearly one 
million lbs..or 2°o per cent., and the manu- 
factured from 1,244,000 tO 1,304,000 lbs. or 
4°8 per cent, 


Wine.—The importations of wine had 
considerably diminished from 1877 to 1879, 
viz., no less than 4,400,000 gallons, or 
22°5 per cent. In the year 1880 an in- 
crease Of 2,223,000 gallons took place, 
chiefly in wines from France, which, 
having regard to the large and increasing 
importations of wine from Spain and 


Italy into France, are not necessarily 
French wines. 

Spraits.—On a comparison of the figures 
of 1879 and 1880 it appears that the quan- 
tity of spirits imported fell in the latter 
year to 10,050,000 gallons, from 13,546,000 
gallons in the former, and in value from 
3,000,0001. to 2,096,o00l. In brandy there 
was a decrease from five to three millions 
of gallons, and in plain spirits from 
1,217,000 gallons to 577,000. 


Tea.—The importations of tea in 1880 
amounted tO 206,971,000 lbs., valued at 
11,613,000l., against 184,076,000 Ibs. in 
1879, valued at 11,126,o0ol , being an in- 
crease in the quantity of 22,895,000 lbs., 
or 12°4 per cent., but in value of 351,000l., 
or per cent. only. A _ noticeable 
feature in the importation is the consider- 
able increase in the tea from British India, 
the quantity having risen from 38 to 45 
million lbs., or 18°4 per cent. During the 
last six years the importation of Indian 
tea has increased from 25,589,000 Ibs. to 
45,530,000 lbs., or 77°9 per cent. 


Cocoa, Caicory, CoFFEE, AND DRIED 
Frouits.—The value of the importations of 
cocoa, chicory, and coffee in the year 1880 
was 7,823,000/., and of -dried fruits 
2,986,0860. 

Coat.—A return compiled from the 
Custom-house statistics has. been issued, 
which shows that during 1880 six British 
ports each shipped over 1,000,000 tons of 
coal, The shipments were as follows :— 
Tyne ports, 8,131,419 tons; Cardiff, 
5,705,111 tons; Sunderland, 3, 356, 365 tons ; 
Newport, 1,908,151 tons; wansea, 
1,615,524 tons; and West Hartlepool, 
I,129,881 tons. Three ports shipped quan- 
tities above half a million tons—Liverpool, 
876,816 tons; Hull, 617,477 tons; and 
Seaham Harbour, 593,274 tons. 


Srrxs.—Silk thrown, twist, and yarn ex- 
— a decrease in the tient exported 
rom 694,735. in 1879 tO 683,59z/. in 1880, 
but the collective value of silk manufac- 
to 


2,030,659l., Or 193 per cent. Broad stuffs 
of silk only increased from 3,027,130 yards 
to 3,746,830 yards, and of silk mixed with 
other materials from 1,696,880 yards to 
2,471,680 yards. Handkerchiefs, of which 
the bulk are shipped to India, rose in 
value from 297,154l. tO 409,189l., ribbons 
from 115,668/. to 123,429/., and lace from 
78,6832. tO 109,953l., While miscellaneous 
manufactures show a decrease Oi 31,8121. 
as compared with 1879, viz., from 407,18o0l. 
to 375,368!. 


tures increased from 3,697 2091. 
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AVERAGE GazETTE Prices oF British WHEAT, 


1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
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i 8. | & 
January ..| 45 55 4 
February ..| 45 55 
March eel 45 55 1 
April... 44 54 2 
May ..\. 46 56 3 
June .. 48 58 11 
July .. 54 58 6 
August 50 5710 | 59 8 
September .. 57 0° 58 4 
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November ..| 56 56 2 56 10 
December ..| 60 56 2 56 6 
The Year ..| 49 56 8 | 57 0 
BARLEY ee ee ee 
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August ++] 34 37 
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October eo] 42 41 
45 40° 
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«-| 23.0 24 0 25 22 11 22 6 
23 11 22 9 
| 25 2 22 8 
270 22 3 
27 2 23 
27 0 | 23 4 
27 6 24 4 
| 26 11 25 1 
1 24 10 23 0 
23 2 22 II 
| : 23 5 22 9 
q 23 0 22 10 
26° 0 | 28 | 26 o 22 11 ‘25 2 23 2 
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Baxuey, and Oats, per ImpERIAL QuaRTER in EACH MonTH FROM 1866 To 1880. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878, 


1879. 


1880, 
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oe ee oe ee WHEAT. if | 
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| 55 9 449 | 51 51 II 45 II 
56 4 43 1 51 5I 4 | 3 43 ee 
55 6 41 43 0 | 51 49 7 | 39 45 hi 
54 10 43 44 II 53 3 | 41 48 
56 42 45 65 8 | 41 45 
| 58 7 42 47 64 48 0 | 45 
59 6 46 48 62 44 11 44 43 ih 
| 60 6 52 46 64 1 449 | 49 43 1 | i 
64 2 48 46 59 43 8 | 47 41 Na 
60 Io 46 46 53 39 7 | 48 41 im 4 
60 9 47 47 52 40 4 | 48 43 |) 
61 8 46 49 51 49 3 | 46 44 |i 
58 8 55 8 | 45 2 46 m | 56 46 5 | 4322 44 0 in| 
qo 1 45 8 44 II 34 39 43 11 37 37 0 1 
40 4 48 11 43 10 33 40 44 2 | 35 36 2 mi i 
39 10 48 4 42 0 “32 40 42,5 | 331 34 7 
39 1 48 11 40 10 33 40 4111 | 31 33 9 
38 4 46 11 38 5 34 39 39 10 | 29 32 4 hy 
37. 2 42 9 35 10 32 35 36 11 27 29 Io ' 
36 6 49 9 34 6 32 35 37 5 | 26 28 6 } 
37 7 44 6 35 0 32 34 36 0 | 29 29 7 ie 
43 11 42 10 35 5 37 4° 41 7 | 38 34 4 
43 9 42 8 37 0 39 43 49 4 | 40 34 10 
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27 7 28 1 28 3 26 26 24 24 2I 4 | 
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26\ 1 29 1 24 6 25 24 0 21 0 2I 20 8 ani 
25 5 28 10 28 8 26 25 11 24 4 21 10 23 1 
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AGRICULTURE IN THE Unrrep Kincpom | for the United Kingdom, including the Isle 
IN 1880-81.—A comparison of the princi- | of Man and the Channel Islands, shows the 


pal figures in the Board of Trade Returns | following changes :— 


Acreage. 


Increase (+) or 


188r. 1880. Decrease (—). 


Acres. . Acres. 
Total cultivated area es ee «-| 47,646,112 47,586,700 +59,412 
Total of corn crops .. oe 10,654,697 10,672,086 — 17,389 
Total of green crops ae oe ee 4,803,211 4,746,293 +56,918 
Total of clover, &c... ee oe ee 6,384,172 6,389,232 —5,060 
Total of permanent pasture 24,767,767 24,717,092 + 50,675 


Live Stock. 
Horses me od ee 
Cattle.. ee ee ee 
Sheep.. ee ee ee ee ee 
Pigs ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Nos. Nos. Nos. 
1,923,619 1,929,680 — 6,061 
9,905,013 9,871,153 + 33,860 

27,896,273 30,239,620 | —2,343,347 
391495173 2,863,488 + 285,68 


5 


The net result would appear to be a com- 
paratively'stationary agriculture in the two 
years, the decrease in sheep, though large, 
being partly set off by the large increase 
in pigs and the slight increase in cattle. 
Taking the figures of 1881 as the basis, a 
comparison of the principal figures of 
the agriculture of the United Kingdom 
results in the following summary. There 
is a cultivated area in all of 47,646,000 
acres as compared with a total area of 
77,829,000 acres, SO that 61 per cent. of the 
area is cultivated. Of the 30,000,000 and 
odd acres uncultivated, however, about 
one half is in Scotland, where the propor- 
tion of the cultivated to the whole area is 
only about 25 per cent., the proportion in 
England and Ireland rising to about 74 
per cent. Of the cultivated area in the 
United Kingdom, more than one-half is 
in permanent pasture, the proportions of 
the four main divisions of the area and of 
the principal crops in one or two of these 
divisions being as follows :— 


Per cent. 
of culit- 
vated area. 


Main Divisions. Acres. 


1. 10,655,000 22} 


_2. Green crops 4,803,000 


3. Clover, &c. ..| 6,384,000 133 
4. Permanent pas- 

ture .. «+ | 24,768,000 52 
Other crops «+| 1,036,000 2 


47,646,000 100 


Single Crops. 
Wheat... 2,967,000 6 
Barley .. 2,663,000 53 
- Oats 4,306,000 9 


According to this the corn crops, which 
are most frequently referred to in discus- 


sions as to the state of agriculture in the 
United Kingdom, are only about a fifth 
part of the total, while the wheat crop 
alone is only 6 per cent. of the total, being 
exceeded in importance as regards area by 
oats, which are 9 per cent. of the total. In 
discussions as to the harvest yield the 
relative importance of the different crops 
ought, however, to be constantly kept in 
view. A similar comparison of the live 
stock with the acreage would show the 
following results :— 


Proportion per 
Numbers. 100 acres. 
Horses e+]. 1,924,000 4°04 
Cattle .. 9,905,000 20°79 
Sheep.. ++ | 27,896,000 58°55 
es 39149,000 6°6r 


The total acreage of unoccupied farms 
and plots of land in England and Wales is 
returned as 43,817 acres, the number of 
separate farms wholly unoccupied being 
stated as 321 of 38,816 acres, and the num- 
ber of detached plots of arable land of not 
less than five acres being stated as 191 of 
5,001 acres. 


— 


LinEns.—The exports of linen yam still 
continue to decline, the quantity for 1880 
amounting tO 16,477,500 lbs., valued at 
978,3181., being 5% per cent. less in quan- 
tity and 9 per cent. less in value than in 
1879. Piece goods and other manufactures 
of linen, however, have increased, the 
figures being 164,966,600 yards valued at 
5,135,500l., against 160,310,600 yards 
valued at 4,813,972/., an increase of 3 per 
cent. in quantity, and 62 per cent. in 
value, and other manufactures are valued 
at 700,519l. against 659,155/., an increase 
of 6} per cent. 
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Corroxs.—The cotton yarn exported in 
1880 amounted to 215,544,8do lbs., valued 
at 11,901, 623/., against 235,625.500 lbs. in 
1879, valued at 12,106,961/., a decrease of 
8} per cent. in quantity and 12 per cent. 
in value. Smaller quantities shipped to 
the principal European countries, espe- 
cially Russia, Belgium, Austrian Terri- 
tories, Roumania, and Turkey, but our 
exports to China and Hong Kong, Japan, 
and British India, were all largely in- 
creased. Cotton piece goods were exported 
to the extent of 4,495,645,000 yards, valued 
at 57,678,084/. This is by far the largest 
quantity ever recorded, the nearest ap- 
proach to it being in 1877, when the quan- 
tity reached 3,837,820,850 yards. The 
value, however, has been exceeded on two 
occasions at least, for in 1866 we find that 
2,575,698,138 yards were exported, and the 
value amounted to 57,903,200/., and in 
1872, 3,537:985,311 yards exported were 
valued at 58,931,213/., the average price 
per yard being 73d. in 1866, 4d. in 1872, 
and 3d. in 1880. Manufactures of cotton, 
other than piece goods, include such ar- 
ticles a8 hosiery, lace and patent net, 
sewing thread, &c., and the value of the 
exports of these in 1880 was 5,984,349l. 
against 4,992,024l., an increase of nearly 
20 per cent. Including yarn, the total 
value of cotton goods exported was 
75,564,056, against 63,974,053/., an in- 
crease of 18 per cent. over the figures of 
1879. 


Corn Crops.—There has been a dimi- 
nution of the area under both wheat and 
barley, and an increase of the area under 
oats. The total under wheat is 2,806,000 
acres, a decrease of 103,000 acres from 
1880; and under barley 2,442,000 acres, a 
decrease of 25,000 acres from 1880; while 
under oats the total is 2,901,000 acres, an 
increase Of 104,000 acres over 1880. 
Among the minor corn crops there is an 
inerease of 14,000 acres in the area under 
beans, and a decrease of 18,000 acres 
under peas. The decrease in wheat and 
barley and increase in oats are exclusively 
in England and Wales, the changes in 
Scotland being rather in the opposite di- 
rection. 


Green Crors.—As regards green crops 
the most important variations appear to 
be an increase of 28,000 acres in potatoes, 
11,000 acres in turnips, and 8,000 acres in 
vetches, and a decrease of 18,000 acres in 
the area under cabbage, kohl-rabi, and 
rape. Among the minor crops there is a 
diminution from 8,985 acres to 6,534 acres 
under flax, and from 66,698 acres to 
64,943 acres under hops. There is also a 
dee¢rease of 17,000 acres in bare fallow, 
“contrasting, however, with the large in- 
crease of 91,000 acres last year, so that 
there \is still an increase compared with 
1879. 
| 
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LAND UNDER CULTIVATION IN Great 
Brivain.—In Great Britain the area re- 
ported to be cultivated in 188: amounts 
tO 32,212,000 acres as compared with 
32,102,000 acres in 1880, an increase of 
I10,o0o acres in all, which is ascribed by 
the collectors for the most part to the en- 
closure or reclamation of mountain and 
waste land in different parts of the country, 
and is due in a very small degree to 
greater accuracy in the returns, which are 
now more largely compared with the 
Ordnance Survey. The increase, as has 
been the case for some years, is exclusively 
in permanent pasture, the acreage under 
tillage rather tending to diminish. The 
area under corn crops is 8,848,000 acres 
only as compared with 8,876,000 acres in 
1880, a decrease of 28,000 acres. The area 
under green crops is 3,510,000 acres a8 
compared with 3,476,000, an increase of 
34,000 acres only. The area under clover 
and grasses under rotation is 4,342,000 
acres, a decrease Of 92,000 acres; and the 
area under arable lands altogether is 
17,568,000 acres as compared with 
17,675,000 in 1880, a decrease of 107,000 
acres. The increase in permanent pasture, 
on the other hand, is 216,000 acres, from 
14,427,000 acres in t880 to 14,643,000 acres 
in the present year. A movement which 
has gone on without interruption almost 
since the commencement of -these returns, 
and which has, in conjunction with some 
changes in definition which ought, of 
course, to be allowed for, increased the 
area under permanent pasture from 
12,435,000 acres in 1872 tO 14,427,000 
acres in 1880, while the arable area fell 
from 18,403,000 t0 17,675,000 acres, has 
thus been continued during the present 
year. 

Live Stock.—As regards live stock in 
Great Britain, the leading fact to notice is 
the large decrease in sheep. The total 
number of cattle in 1881 is 5,911,642, as 
compared with 5,912,046 in 1880, showing 
hardly any change. The number of pigs 
has increased from 2,000,000 t0 2,048,000 
—not an important difference in amount, 
looking to the returns generally, pigs 
forming the least important portion of the 
live stock. But the decrease in sheep is 
about 8 per cent., from 26,619,000 to 
24,581,000, OF 2,038,000. The decrease, 
which is pretty equally distributed over 
England, Wales, and Scotland, is ascribed 
to the severe weather of last winter and 
spring, which killed large numbers, to a 
bad lambing season in many districts, 
especially in the north, and to ‘‘liver rot,” 
which not only was widely fatal, but 
caused farmers to sacrifice their stocks. 
The decrease, it may be remarked, is the 
more important as it succeeds a decrease 
which has been going on by steps since 
1874, when the total was 30,314,000, the 
reduction from that time to the present 


being 5,733,000, Or about 19 per cent, 
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Horses, on the other hand, show a small 
increase over last year, which is the more 
satisfactory as there has been a great in- 
crease on this head for a good many years 
past, and there would appear to be some 
reason for thinking that the breeding and 
rearing of horses is, in fact, to some ex- 
tent taking the place of the industry of 
raising other descriptions of live stock. 
The importation of horses into the United 


Kingdom from abroad, as well as of other | f 


kinds of agricultural produce, continues to 
go on steadily, although in this case there 
is no doubt of the continuous increase of 
the home stock. In 1879 the number of 
horses imported was 15,246; in 1880 the 
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number was 9,264 ; and in 1881, to the end 
of August, the number has been 6,632 as 
compared with 6,596 in the corresponding 
period of 1880. Unfortunately, since the 
abolition of the duty on horses in 1874, 
there have been no statistics of the num- 
ber of horses in the United Kingdom ex- 
clusive of those which come intuv the 
agricultural returns as being used in 
ee or as brood mares and their 


Brer.—The following table shows the 
number of barrels of beer charged with 
duty in the period from xst October, 1880, 
to 318t March, 1881 :— 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


United Kingdem 


Brewed by 


brewers for sale. 


Brewed by 
other brewers. 


Total. 


Barrels. 
12,452,886 
$42,246 
868, 365 


Barrels. 
116,395 
399 


Barrels, 
12,569,281 
542,645 
68, 365 


13,863,497 


116,794 


13,980, 291 


The Board of Trade accounts show the 
following quantities of beer shipped in 
each of the last five years ending Decem- 

In— 


ber last. 
1876 oe 484,919 barrels 

459.435 oo» 

411,669 

412,392 

80 411,856 ,, 
The export of beer is likely to have been 
checked by shipments of malt for making 
the beer abroad. The Australian colonies 


now brew largely for themselves, and 
about half a million bushels of malt are 
annually exported for this purpose. This 
would be equivalent to*z50,000 barrels of 
beer. 


Prick or Coat.—The following table 
shows the annual average price (exclusive 
of City or other dues) of the best coals at 
the ship’s side in the Port of London, at 
per chaldron, from 1820 to 1832, and at 
per ton, from 1832 to 1880:— 


Per 


Year. chaldron. 


Per ton. 


Year. | Per ton. Per ton. 


1820 ..| 32 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 


d. 
2 


WO HOH HWaAN 


8 

20 
17 
I9 
20 
21 
22 
23 
22 
22 
21 
20 
19 
21 
18 
16 
19 


17 1 


1849 
1850 
1851 


OH AUNOWAN OO COHMOON 


| 
44 
| 18 
a he 
— 
fc 
b 
a 
Year. | 
d. 8. de 
5 1832 oe ee 16 1865 ee 19 I , 
3 2 1833... 1866 ..| Ig 
“| 3 1834 .. 5 15 1867 ..| 19 8 
6 1835 .. Io 1852. ..| 15 1868 ..| 17 7 
1836... Io 1853 20 1869 ..| 17 8 
35 9 1837 .. 1854 ..| 22 1870 ..| 17 5 
--| 34 6 5 1855 ..| 20 187r ..| 18 2 
1839 .. 1856 ..] 17 1872 ..| 23 10 
1825 33 10 1840 .. 1857. ..] 17 3 
1826 ..| 30 2 = on 1858 ..| 17 1874 ..| 24 8 
1842 .. 1859 -.| 17 1875 ..| 22 9 
i 1827 ..| 3t 4 1843 .. 1860 ..] 19 1876 ..| 20 2 
1828 ..| 31 0 1844 1861 ..| 18 1877 .. 5 
1845 .. 1862 ..| 16 1878 ..| 16 10 
1846 .. 1863 ..| 17 1879 ..| 16 14 
1830 ..| 29 2 1847 .. 1864 ..| 19 1880 ..| 14 If 
1831 ..| 26 4 | 7848 
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4, POPULATION, PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT, AND 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


THE GRowTH OF Lonpon.—In the year 
1880, in London, no less than 24,945 new 
houses were built, and the length of the 
new streets and squares opening and 
coming under the protection of the metro- 
politan police was within a few yards of 
7o miles. The number of new houses con- 
siderably exceeds those built in 1879, and 
is nearly three times as many as were 
builtin 1871. 


BirtHs, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS.—The 
following table shows the total number of 
births, deaths, and marriages in England 
and Wales, and Scotland, from 1862 to 1880, 
and Ireland, from 1867 to 1880: — 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Deaths. |Marriages. 


436,573 


IRELAND.* 


Births. Deaths. |Marriages. 
29,796 
28,835 
28,960 
27,114 
26,270 
24,401 
24,037 
26, 388 
24,722. . 
25,284 
23,254 
20,399 


144,318 
146, 108 
145,659 
131,605 
149,292 
144,377 
138, 

140,469 
139,659 
134,117 
135,328 


128,010 | 102,955 


* Owing to the defective state of the 
Registration, the figures for births, deaths, 
and marriages in Ireland are only an ap- 
proximation to the real numbers. 


DEATH-RATE IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 
1840-80.—A comparison of the annual 
death-rate of England and Wales for the 
last four decennial periods gives the fol- 
lowing results:—The annual death-rate 
per 1,000 from all causes was 22°4 between 
1841 and 1850; 22°2 between 1851 and 
1860; 22°5 between 1861 and 1870; and 
21°5 between 1871 and 1880. The annual 
death-rate from the seven zymotic diseases 
was in the last three decennial periods 
respectively 4°11, 4°14, and 3°36 per 1,000, 
while from diver it was O'g1, 0°88, 0°49. 
Speaking generally, the death-rate re- 
mained stationary from 1840 to 1870; but 
in 1871-80, it fell from 22°5 to 21's, a reduc- 
tion of nearly 43 per cent. It may, there- 
fore, be roughly estimated that. about a 
quarter of a million were saved from death 
in the ten years 1871-80 who would have 
died if the death-rate had been the same 
as in the previous thirty years. If 12 cases 
of serious but non-fatal illness be reckoned 
for every death, it follows that about 
3,000,000 persons, or Over ene-ninth of the 
whole population, have been saved from a 
sick-bed from some influence at work in 
the past decade which had not been in 
operation previously. 


BEER SELLERS.—Taking the number of 
beer licences as representing the number 
of persons holding publican’s licences for 
beer, wine, or spirits in 1880, there appears 
for 1881 a reduction in the number of 1,212 
for England, and of 161 for Ireland, being 
1°73 and ‘96 per cent. respectively ; whilst 
the duty for the United Kingdom shows an 


ie 
268 | 
| 
— 
. | 
| 
1869 
1870 
i 
8 
1870 
| 
35 
Y "12, 17 495, 187,7 4 | 
1863 40,2 $00,089 176,968 
1864 471,073 it 
| 1870 £25,907 
I 87 634 
1875 888,200 191 
I ? 
187 520 i 
880, H 
18 544 | 
22, 
1865 2357 | 
| 
“115, 
18, 
119798 81,785 
1877 73.98 
? 
124, 
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increas¢ of 395,6687. This increase occurred 
in England and Ireland, the licences in 


Scotland in 1880-81 having been issued at 
a rates prior to the new Act taking 
ect. 
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MorTALITY IN THE MERCANTILE MARIN®, 


—The following return shows the number, 


ages, and ratings of seamen reported to 
the Board of Trade during the years 1878, 
1879, 1880, as having died in the British 
Merchant Service :— 


1878. 


From 21 to 30 ee oe 
31 ” 40 ee oe oe ee 
41 5, 5° ee 
51 3; 60 


Unknown ob 


we 646 

1,452 1,488 1,553 

697 846 

333 363 399 
102 75 9p 

17 12 19 


Mates .. we es te 
Midshipmen .. 
Quartermasters Le 


Boatswains .. ob 
Able seamen.. né 
Ordinary seamen .. 

Apprentices and boys 

Surgeons... 


Cooks and stewards.. ee eis 
Carpenters .. ps 
Minor capacities .. ee 


Firemen os oe 

wn ee oe ee ee ee 


313 297 378 

. 2 I I 
8 17 

IIo 124 124 

. 1,412 1,427 1,490 
332 297 326 

. 244 225 310 
6 4 Io 

. 303 305 318 
96 88 125 

20 19 35 

< 100 72 96 
97 100 122 
199 168 247 
: 9 8 9 
619 547 492 


REcRvITING For THE ArmMy.—In the an- 
nual report of the. Inspector-General on 
Recruiting, Major-General Bulwer says:— 
The number of recruits who joined the 
service during 1880 was 25,622. Although 
this was a slight diminution when com- 
pared with the number raised in 1879, yet 
the number was sufficient to keep the 
army up to the establishment voted by 
Parliament. The numbers provided in the 
Army Estimates for the year 1880-81 was 
178,430, and the number of effectives borne 
on the strength of the regular army on 
January 1, 1881, was in the aggregate 
in excess of that establishment. With re- 
gard to the physique of the recruits, the 
Teport states that the average physical 
qualities of the recruits offering themselves 
for enlistment have been improving an- 
nually. The reports on the recruits ac- 
tually enlisted have also been more and 
more favourable each year, and the return 
on the rst of January, 1880, of the average 
physical condition of the soldiers serving 


| 


in the army shows the following marked 
improvement; the proportion of soldiers 
under twenty years of age has fallen from 
190 per 1,000 in 1871 to 100 per 1,000 in 


1880. Also the proportion under 35 inches 


chest measurement has fallen from 291 
per 1,000 in 1874 to 159 per 1,000 in 1880. 
It must, however. be remembered that we 
purchase this improved physique of the 
army at the expense of rejecting annually 
a much higher percentage of the men who 
offer themselves as recruits. ‘The number 
of desertions in 1880 was 4,841, of whom 
1,557 rejoined, showing a net loss by de- 
sertion of 3,284. The number of men dis- 
charged for misconduct was 1,827. In his 
concluding remarks, Major-General Bulwer 
says :—‘‘] think that recruiting for short 
service under the /localisation system 
adopted in 1873 may be said to have been 
ng satisfactory progress year by year. 
e army is beginning to recommend itseif 
to the public, and a reserve is being gra- 
dually formed.” 
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5. CRIME, PAUPERISM, AND ACCIDENTS. 


Ratmtway AccIpENTs IN 1880. — The 
general report by Mr. H. G. Calcraft to 
the Board of Trade upon the accidents 
which occurred on the railways of the 
United Kingdom during 1880 has been 
presented to Parliament and published. 
The total number of persons returned to 
the Board of Trade as having been killed 
in the working of the railways during the 
year was 1,136, and the number of injured 
3,958. Of these, 143 persons killed and 
1,613 persons injured were passengers. Of 
the remainder, 546 killed and 2,080 injured 
were officers or servants of the railway 
companies, or of contractors; and 447 
killed and 265 injured were trespassers, 
suicides, and other persons who met with 
accidents at level crossings or from mis- 
celtaneous causes. Of the passengers 29 
were killed ané goq4 were injured from 
accidents to trains. In addition to the 
above the companies have retured 45 per- 
sons killed and 2,733 injured from accidents 
which occurred on their premises, but in 
which the movement of vehicles on rail- 
ways Was not concerned. The total number 
of passenger journeys, exclusive of journeys 
by season-ticket holders, was 603,884,000 
for the year 1880, or 41,151,110 more than 
in the previous year. Calculated on these 
figures, the proportions of passengers killed 
and injured in 1880 from ali causes were, in 
round numbers, 1 in 4,252,704 killed and x 
in 374,166 injured. In 1879 the proportions 
were 1 in'3,517,000 killed and 1 in 474,166 
injured. The proportion of passengers 
returned as killed and injured from: causes 
beyond their own control was in 1880 1 in 
20,927,034 killed and x in 667,300 injuied. 
In 1879 the proportion was 1 in 281, 366, 500, 
or including the Tay-bridge disaster, 1 in 
735031000 killed and 1 in 934,700 injured. 

hn the general remarks at the conclusion 

his report Mr. Calcraft states that'a 
erusal of the circumstances which led to 
the accidents and collisions of the past year 
leads to the conclusion that while they were 
due principally to mistakes (95 out of 118), 
the greater part-of them might, under 
cther circumstances, have been averted, or 
at all events ‘modified in their effects. He 
considers that the safety of railway travel- 
ling has beén greatly enhanced from year 
to year, hotwithstanding the greatly in- 
creased traffic on the railways and the 
large length ‘of new railways opened. The 
length of ‘railways has increased between 
December; 1873, and December, 1880, by 
upwards of 1,85r- miles, or 11 per cent. 
The number of miles travelled by trains 
of all descriptions has increased from 
197,000,000 in to 241,000,000 in 1880, 
or 22 per cent. e number of passengers 
carried, exclusive of season-ticket holders, 
has increased from 455,000,000 in 1873 to 


The number of tons of merchandise and 
minerals carried has increased from 
191,000,000 in 1873 t0 235,000,000 in 1880, 
or 23 per cent. e number of accidents 
arising in the working of railways has 
decreased from 459 in 1873 to 322 in 1880, 
or 30 per cent., and the number of collisions 
included in those numbers has likewise 
decreased from 253 in 1873 to 134 in 1880, 
or 47 per cent., the proportion of collisions 
to the total number of train accidents 
having decreased from 55 per cent. in 1873 
to 41°6 per cent. in 1880, tending to prove 
that the interlocking and absolute block 
systems have been the means of scbseery | 
a large number of collisions. Mr. Calcraft 
adds that the fatal accidents of 1880 show 
a somewhat increased proportion to the 


traffic when compared with 1879, but a 


much smaller proportion than in most 
former years. 


PauprrisM.—During the decade (1871- 
80) pauperism in England and Wales has, 
on the whole, decreased. From 1871, 
when the mean number of paupers sh 
in-door, 156,480; out-door, 880,930—to 
1,037,360, to 1877, when the in-door 
paupers were 149,611, Out-ddor, §76,338— 
total, 719,949, the decline was.continuous, 
Between 1878 and 1880 there was some in- 
crease, the numbers in the latter year 
being, in-door, 180,817, out-door, 627,213 
—total, 808,030; mevertheless, the ‘ratio of 
paupers to population, which, in 1871, was 
46 per 1,000, liad fallen, in 1880, te 32 per 
1,000, or diminution 14 per. 1,000. 
This decrease is owing to the great decline 
in the mean number ‘of out-door paupers 
from 880,930 in 1871 to 627,213 in 1880—a 
difference of 253,717, or considerably more 
than one-fourth. short, there has been 
a steady decline from year to year of the 
decennial period in the proportion of ‘out- 
door'to the total number of paupers. ‘Tr 
187% the ratio was 849 per 1,000; ‘in 1880 it 
was th . With regard to vagrants, it is 
remarked that the number nightly relieved 
in the casual ‘wards at the expense of the 
rate forms only 4 fraction of those known 
to the police. From 1871, when the mean 
number relieved was 5,183, they declined 
perceptibly ; in ‘1875 they were as low as 
2,767; but since then there‘ has-been a 
steady rise in the’figures, and in 1880 they 


Dearus in ‘Codt-Mines.—From 
ports of the Inspectors‘of Mines from 185r. 
-8o it appears thatvin the first decade there 
were 1,001 lives yearly-lost on theaverage ; 
that in the second there were 1,062 yearly: 
lost; and that in the third there has been 
an ave -of about 1,134 yearly. ‘ pte 


however, to the increase in the number 


nearly 604,000,000 in 1880, or 32 per cent. 
\ . J 
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persons employed the true facts of the 
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case become more evident when it is 
stated that from the year 1851 to 1860 
(both inclusive) one life was annually lost 
for every 245 persons employed in and 
about the mines; in the next decade, one 
life was lost for every 300 persons em- 
ployed; and in the decade completed now 
y the publication of the official reports 
one life is lost for every 431 persons em- 
ployed, this despite the heavy fatality of 
the past few years. In the year 1869 there 
were 96,777 tons of mineral extracted for 
every lite ost; and although the loss of 
life last year was (with two exceptions) the 
greatest recorded, yet, as 122,509 tons 
were drawn for every life lost, it is clear 
that in the intervening period there has 
been an increase in the comparative safety 
of miners. The following table shows the 
districts in which the losses occurred. 


. Lives lost in 
coal mines. 
1879. | 1880. 


‘District. * 


Northumberland and North 
South Durham ab 
Yorkshire, North Riding .. 
North and East Lancashire. 
West Lancashire and North 

Wales as 
Yorkshire, East yr West .. 


Derby, Leicester, 
North Stafford, Shropshire, 


South Staffordand Worcester 
Monmouth, Gloucester, &c.. 
South Wales .. 4s 
East Scotland... ae 
West Scotland 


PavPerism In Lonpon.—The total num- 
ber of paupers in the metropolitan work- 

uses, rmaries, and sick asylums at 
the end of 1880 was 33,300, or nearly 1,000 
in excess of the number at the 
of the year. During the same period the 
outdoor paupers had decreased by about 
3,500, leaving 41,500 in receipt of relief at 
the close of 1880. The total amount of 
accommodation, exclusive of 1,520 berths 
at casual wards, is 53,332 beds. In July, 
1870, it was 35,093. e total number of 
inmates in ‘all the metropolitan establish- 
ments at the end of 1880’was 49,894 (ex- 
clusive of 912 ca:ual paupers), as agains 
32,963 ten years ago. 


Pook Retier.—It appears from the f 


annual report of the Local Government 
Board the amount expended on poor relief 
in the year ended Lady Day, 1880, was 
8,015,0r0l., an increase on the previous year 
of 185,1911., or 2°4 per. cent. In 26 of the 
union counties there was an increase, in 
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18a decrease. In Warwick the increase 
was 12°4 percent. in excess of the average; 
in Durham, 9°7 per cent. ; in Lancaster, 
8*9 percent.; in the East Riding of York, 
8°6 per cent. ; and in Kent (metropolitan), 
83 per cent. The decrease was by no 
means so considerable. It was greatest in 
Huntingdon, with 4°7 per cent., Kent 
(extra-metropolitan), with 3°4 per cent., 
coming next. On the estimated popula- 
tion the cost of relief was 6s. 4d. per head, 
or 3d. over that of the year before. Ona 
comparison, however, with 1871, the first 
year of the decennial period, when the 
rate per head was 6s. 113d., there is a de- 
crease of 7jd. per head; and, taking the 
value of the property on which the charge 
falls, the result is also favourable, for, 
while the rate was 1s. 5 6-10d. in the 
pound in 1871, it was, in 1880, 18. 2 4-Iod., 
or a decrease of 3 2-10d. The year in 
which the rate per head was lowest was 
1877, when it stood at 6s. o}d. 


Pauper Lunatics.—During the ro years 
1871-80, the cost of pauper lunatics in 
asylums has, with the exception of 1872, 
when there was a small decrease, grown 
steadily from year to year, from 746,113l. 
in 1871, to 994,204l. in 1880, an increase of 
33°3 per cent. h pauper lunatic cost 
gs. 74d. weekly during 1879-80. Of that 
sum the Parliamentary grant provides 4s. 
a head, leaving 5s. 7}d. as the charge on 
the ratepayers. From 1871, when the 
total number chargeable on the rates in 
asylums, workhouses, and other places, 
was 48,506, every year shows an augmen- 
tation, the number in 1880 reaching 
61,594, aM increase of 13,088, or 27 ‘per 
cent. These figures include pauper luna- 
tics residing with relatives or boarded out. 
But the ratio of increase among those in 
county and borough asylums, registered 
hospitals, and licensed houses is much 
larger, being 10,136, or 34°9 per cent. It 
is for this division of pauper lunatics that 
the Treasury subvention of rol. 8s. per head 
is annually granted. 

REFORMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
—The 24th Report of the Inspector of 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools for 
the year ending December 31, 1880, shows 
that the number of children in reforma- 
tory schools in the year was 5.927—boys, 
4:857; girls, 1,070; and the total expendi- 
ture was 134,080l., of which 91,7811. was 
paid by the Treasury. The number of 
children in industrial schools was 15,136— 
11,913; girls, 3,223, and the total 
expenditure was 316,17§l., of which 
167,639. was paid by the Treasury. Re- 
ormatory schools have not increased since 
1864 to any considerable extent; in- 
dustrial schools, on the contrary, have 
steadily increased, and are still increasing. 
The inspector speaks well of the efficiency 
of the schools. The present number of 
reformatory schools is 64—s2 in England 
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and 12 in Scotland; of certified industrial 
schools, 130—96 in England and 34 in 
Scotland. There was a decided decrease 
in the number of juvenile offenders com- 


- mitted Jast year in England compared with 


preceding years. The tctal was 5,579, the 
lowest for the twenty years since 1861. 
Last year the number was 6,810, and in 
1869, the highest year, the number was 
13,314. Of the 5,579, 4,786 were boys, and 
793 girls. The number of adults committed 
during the year was 160,684. InScotland, 
however, there is a slight increase. The 
juvenile commitments were 1,188, com- 
pared with 1,097 in each of the two pre- 
ceding years. The number of adult com- 
Was 49,575, against 43,878 in 
1879. 


Fata Raitway AccipENTs.—The Board 
of Trade gives a return of the statistics 
of persons killed and injured on rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom during the 
year ending 31st December, 1880, as re- 
ported by the officials of the Board :— 
Passengers killed from accidents‘to trains, 
rolling stock, permanent way, &c., 23; 
injured, 905; by accidents from other 
causes, 114 killed, and 799 injured. The 
number of trespassers killed was 330, a 
large proportion of these deaths being 
suicidal, The total for the correspond- 
ing period in 1879 was 308. The total 
of Tailway servants, and other 
persons killed during the year is 1,135, as 
compared with 1,032 in 1879, while the 
number of injured reaches a total of 3,959, 
being 446 in excess of those reported 
during the previous year.- 


Crme in Lonpox.—During the year 
1880, the Commissioner of Police for the 
metropolis reports that the number of the 
principal offences was 25,368 against 23,234 


-in the previous year, an increase of 2,134 


offences. 15,103 apprehensions were ef- 
fected, being an increase of 1,778, and 
8,928 convictions were obtained against 
6,961 in 1879, an increase of 1,967 convic- 
tions. The percentage of convictions to 
crime in 1879 was 29°96, and in 1880, 
5'19. The increase in burglary and 
ousebreaking, 389, is met by a reduc- 
tion in serious larcenies of 553, with which 
they would in many instances have been 
previously classified. The total number of 
the principal indictable offences committed 
against property was 13,418 in 1880, 
against 13,686 in 1879, a decrease of 268 
serious offences. The general increase in 
offences against property of 2,029 offences 
is\due to minor offences and to the fact 
that all petty articles described by the 
losers as lost or stolen are now entered 
as petty larcenies. The number of rob- 
beries.committed through doors and win- 
dows left ye at night shows a sensible 
diminution from 3,628 in 1879, to 2,789 a 


8 
1880. At the same time the namer 
houses in which doors or windows were 
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found open by the police at night increased 
from 26,276 in 1879, to 28,915 in 1880. 
And 684 houses with no person in charge 
were entered by thievesand robbed. 


PErsons Lost or Missinc.—During 1880 
in the metropolis 10,860 children under ten 
years of age and 3,338 adults were re- 
ported as lost or missing; 6,509 children 
and 655 adults were found by the police, 
and the remainder were found by their 
friends or returned home, except 84 adults 
who committed suicide, and 15 children, 
and 115 adults, who, with one exception— 
drowne@—have never been found. 


Street Accments 1N Lonpon. — The 
number of fatal accidents in the metro- 
politan streets known to the police in- 
creased from 124 in 1879 to 137 in 1880, 
and the number of persons injured from 
2,950 to 3,339. The Registrar-General’s 
return, however, which is compiled from 
police information, and from other sources, 
shows a slight diminution in the number 
of fatal accidents from 237 in 1879 to 220 
in 1880. Proceedings were taken against 
899 persons for furiously riding or driving; 
of whom, 734 were summoned and 165 
arrested on the spot, 805 were convicted, 
and 94 discharged. 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS’ WRECKS AND LIvES 
Savep.—The ‘‘ Wreck Register” supplies 
the following return of the aggregate 
number of shipwrecks from 1854 to 
1880:-— 1854 (last six months), 458; 
1855, 1,141; 1856, 1,153; 1857, 1,143; 
1858, 1,170; 1859, 1,416; 1860, 1,379; 1861, 
1,494; 1862, 1,488; 1863, 1,664; 1864, 
1,390; 1865, 1,656; 1866, 1,860; 1867, 
2,090; 1868, 1,747; 1869, 2,114; 1870, 
1,502; 1871, 1,575; 1872, 1,958; 1873 
(six months), 967; 1873-4, 1,803; 1874-5, 
35903 1875-6, 3,757; 1876-7, 4,164; 1877-8, 
31641; 1878-9, 3,002; and 1879-80, 2,519; 
making a total number of wrecks in 26 
years of 51,841, and, what is still more 
lamentable, a loss from these shipwrecks 
of 18,550 lives—a total nearly equal to the 
number of men who man the British fleet. 
The following is the number of lives which 
the Royal National Lifeboat Institution 
has contributed to save during the period 
named above, viz. :—1854, 355; 1855, 4063 
1856, 473; 1857, 374; 1858, 427; 1859, 
4993 1 4553 1861, 424; 1862, 574; 
1863, 714; 1864, 698; 1865, 714; 1866, 
921; 1867, 1,086; 1868, 862; 1869, 1,231; 
1870, 784; 1871, 882; 1872, 739; 1873, 
668; 1874, 713; 1875, 921; 1876, 600; 
1877, 1,048; 1878, 616; 1879, 855; and 
1880, 697; total, 18,736. 


THE WRECKS OF 1880.—Excluding col- 
lisions, 405 steamships and 1,510 sailing 
vessels were lost or injured on our coasts 
last year. Of the 1,674 British vessels 
meeting with disaster in the year, 872 did 
not exceed too tons burden, 459 were from 
M2 
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too to 300°tons, Io7 were from 300 to soo 
tons, and 236 were above soo tons. Of the 
237 British vessels totally lost, irrespective 
collisions, 23 are known to have been 
built of iron, and of this number 18 were 
steamships and 5 were sailing vessels.: The 
““Wreck Register” only gives the winds 
in 679 out of the 2,519 cases. Dealing with 
the 679 cases only, the winds that have 
been most fatal to the shipping on and 
near the coasts of the United Kingdom 
during the year were as follows :—North to 
east inclusive, 107; east by south to south 
inclusive, 138; south by west to west in- 
clusive, 310; and west by north to north 
by west inclusive, 124 ; total, 679. On dis- 
tinguishing these last-named casualties 
according to the force of the wind at the 
time at which the disaster occurred, 310 
happened with the wind at forces 7 and 8, 
or a moderate to fresh gale, when a ship, 
if properly found, manned, and navigated 
ought to be able to keep the sea with 
safety, while 369 disasters happened when 
the force of the wind was 9 to 11:—that is 
to say, from a strong gale to a storm. 
Happily the casualtics to ships in our 
rivers and harbours were not so numerous 
during the year, the number having been 
729, of which nine were total losses, and 
720 partial casualties. Of these casual- 
ties, collisions numbered 526, founderings 
Fy strandings 144, and miscellaneous 56. 
f the collisions during the year, 48 of the 
603 cases were between two steamships, 
both under way, 18: between two sailing 
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vessels, both under way, and 164 betweefi 
a steam vessel and a sailing vessel, both 
under way. The importance of this fact 
cannot be overrated, for it is hardly possi- 
ble. to conceive a casualty more a in 
its consequences than a collision between 
two great ships at sea. As regards the 
loss of life, the Wreck Abstract shows that 
the number was 231 from the various 
shipwrecks enumerated during the 12 
months—a number fortunately smaller 
than ever previously known, notwithstand- 
ing the large number of wrecks of the 
yeer and the coristant increase of new 
ips. 


AcEs oF WRECKED VESSELS.—The “ Re- 
gister ” gives figures showing that between 
1861 and 1880 the number of British and 
foreign ships wrecked on our coast and 
from which life was lost was 3,109, result- 
ing in the loss of 14,711 lives. Excluding 
foreign ships and collision cases, 145 
wrecks and casualties happened to nearly 
new ships, and 223 to ships from 3 to7 
years of age. Then there are wrecks and 
casualties to 329 ships from 7 to 14 years 
old, and to 586 from 15 to 30 years old. 
Then followed 262 old ships from 30 to so 
years old. Having passed the service 
half a century, we come to the very old 
ships, viz., 37 between 50 and 60 years 
old, 20 from bo to 70, 7 from 70 to 80, 5 
from 80 to go, and 2 upwards of 100 years 
old, while the ages of 58 of the wrecks 
are unknown, 


6. EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 


Epvucation 1n ENGLAND 
AND WaLEs.—The Committee of Council on 
Education (England and Wales) report 
that.in the year ending August, 1880, the 

ts visited 17,614°day. schools con- 
- taining 25,601 departments under separate 
teachers, and furnishing accommodation 
for 4,240,753 scholars; there were 
3,895,824 children on the registers, of 
whom 3,268,147 were present on the visit 
of the inspector. The annual Government 
grant to elementary day schools rose in 
the year from 1,981,700l. t0 2,130,0091. 
There were 31,422 certificated teachers at 
work in the aided schools, while the 41 
training colleges from whence the teachers 
came were attended in 1880 by 3,112 
students. The Council found that the 
schools in England and Wales, visited by 
the inspectors for the purpose of annual 
grants, which provided in 1869 for 
1,765,944 Scholars, or for 8°34 per cent. of 
the population, were in 1880 sufficient for 
4,240,753 Scholars, or 16°64 per cent. of the 
estimated population. An additional pro- 


vision of room, in aided schools, for 
2,474,809 children, has thus been made in 
eleven years, so that the total amount of 
accommodation in existing efficient schools, 
if distributed over the face of the country, 
would he nearly sufficient to meet the 
wants of the population. The average at- 
tendance in aided day schools has risen 
from 1,152,389 in 1870 tO 2,750,916 in 
1880~-i.e., from 5°5 to per 
cent. of the population. The Council are 
sorry to find, on examining the school 
returns connected with this subject, that 
the education of so many children of ten 
years of age and upwards is discontinued 
as soon as, by the passing the Fourth 
Standard, they are freed from the obliga- 
tion to attend school, and become entitled 
to go to work. Out of 231,485 children 
presented in that standard fs 1879, as 
many as 92,258 disappeared from our 
schools in 1880; while the rt5,o11 scholars 
in Standard Five, of 1879, fell in the year 
to 52,625. 
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Procress oF EpucaTIoN IN GREAT} in schools under Government inspection 
Barrrain.—The following table exhibits the | from 1864 to 1880, distinguishing England 
progress of education in Great Britain | and Wales from Scotland:— 


Years 
ended 


Number 
of 
Schools 
Inspected. 


Number of 
Children 
who can be 
Accommodated. 


Average 
number of 
Children 
/in Attendance. 


Number of 
Children 
present at 
_Inspection, 


ENGLAND and WALEs (including IsLE oF Man and Roman CaTHoLic 
ScHoots for GREAT Britain). 


6,470 1,332.55 
1,838,41 
13, 2,952,479 


14,875 31433, 7 

7 3,653,418 
I 1293 3,942,337 
17,1 4,142,224 
17,614 4,240,753 


862,817 
1,153,572 
1,710, 
2,007,732 
2,405,197 
2,594.99: 
2,750,91 


2,944,127 
3,122,672 
3,268,147 


ScoTLAnD (exclusive of Roman CaTHo.ic ScHoo included above). 


1,421 
1,745 
2,587 
2,912 
2,931 
2,998 


274,588 
332,848 
300,413 
377,257 


149, 363 


ToTAL FOR GREAT BRITAIN. 


1,521,457 1,133,291 
2,076, 344 1,639,502 
3,344,071 2,407,75) 
3,946,775 2,830,523 
4,189, 3 3,0 
3570473 
14-78 
1742807 31738, 728 
n ANNUAL PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS FOR| Art Department of the Committee of 
of EDUCATION IN ENGLAND FROM 1833 TO 1881. | Council on Education, the number of per- 
S, 1833—1838 £705,404 sons who have during the year 1880 


attended the schools and classes of science 


1839—I841 693,078 | ond art i 

1e and art in connexion with the department 
t- 1842—1844 : 694,530 are as follows—viz., 60,871 attending 
n 1845 3 * 705,995 | science schools and classes in 1880 as 
in = I ° against 59,519 in 1879, and 837,308 receiv- 
ey 1051 . ing instruction in art, showing an increase 
re 1852 upon the previous year of 41,864. At the 
ol 


- 2,481,168 


Art DEPARTMENT.—Accord- 


ing to the 28th report of the Science and 


Royal School of Mines there were 25 
regular and 175 occasional students; at 
the Chemical Department, Science Schools, 
245 students; at the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory, 79. At the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland there were 20 associate or 
regular students, and 38 occasional stu- 
dents. The lectures delivered in the 
Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum were attended by 4,702 persons, 
The evening lectures to working men at 
the Royal School of Mines were attended 
by 1,800 persons, being 626 more than last 
year; and!230 science teachers attended 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
gist August. | | j 
1864 983,928 | 
1869 1,448,299 
1874 2,093,180 |) 
187 2448, 
I 
| 
I 188,904 | 
1874 391,592 314 
1876 462,986 382204 
563,451 439,021 
1879 3,00: 5,629 447,001 
; i 
{ 
182 $08 Gat 1873 303 | 
188 451,213 | 1874. “1,366,858 
th 183) 341233 1873 1,548,563 | 
1858. 0435 | 1876 «14707,055 
ed 1859 . 836,920 «1,910,000 
omg 1860. . "98,167 | 18 «2,149,208 
803,794 | 1879 
ar 1862 \. 842,119 | 1880 | | 
1863 804,002 | 1881 | 
ScrENCE AND | 
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the special courses of lectures provided for 
their instruction in the new science schools 
at South Kensington. The various courses 
of lectures delivered in connexion with the 
department in Dublin were attended by 
about 736 persons, The total number of 

rsons, therefore, who received direct 

truction as students, or by means of 
lectures, in connexion with the Science and 
Art Department in 1880, is 906,171, show- 
ing an increase as compared with the num- 
ber in the previous year of 44,150, or more 
than 5 per cent. The attendance of the 
Art and Educational Libraries at South 
Kensington and at the National Library of 
Ireland in 1880 has been 84,184, a decided 
increase over that of last year. The 
museums and collections under the super- 
intendence of the department in London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh were last year 
visited by 2,332,443 persons, showing a 
decrease of 167,321 on the number in 1879. 
It should however, Be observed that the 
number of visitors to the South Kensington 
a large increase, num- 

r being for 1879, 879,395, and for 1880, 
981,963. The of the 
number of visitors at the Local Art and 
Industrial Exhibitions, to which objects 
were contributed from the South Kensing- 
tun Museum, show an attendance of 696, 541. 
The total.number of persons who during 
the year 1880 attended the different insti- 
tutions and exhibitions in connexion with 
the department has been upwards of 
3:935:155- This total, compared with that 
of the previous year, presents a decrease of 
8,552. The expenditure of the department 
during the financial year 1880-81, exclusive 
of the vote for the geological survey, which 
‘was 21717l. 128. x1d., amounted to 
312,9631. 178. rod. 


proportion of female teachers now finding 
employment in elementary schools. In 
1869, for every 100 teachers of each class, 
48 certificated teachers, 60 assistant 
teachers, and 57 pupil teachers were 
females; these proportions have increased 
in 1880 to 57 certificated teachers, 66 
assistant teachers, and 66 pupil teachers. 


ScHoot Boarp FinancE.—The Com- 
mittee of Council on Education in their 
annual report state that the total sum re- 
ceived by the 1,663 boards in England, 
copies of whose accounts were sent in, was 
3,516,236l., as compared with 3,434,638. 
«received by 1,607 boards) in the previous 
year; or, excluding loans for works of a 
permanent character, 2,427,817/., a3 com- 
pared with 2,188,678/.; whilst the sum 
received by 270 s in Wales was. 
219,286l., as compared with 214,172I. 
(received by 258 boards) in the previous 
year; or, excluding loans, 162,514/., as 
compared with 146,4421. Up to Michael- 
mas, 1880, the loans advanced to School 
Boards were as follows: —The School 
Board for London, 3,885,519l.; School 
Boards in boroughs in England, 3,179,347!., 
School Boards in parishes in gland, 

:674,214l.: total, 10,739,080. School 
in boroughs in Wales, 120,310/.; 
School Boards in parishes in Wales, 
515,946l.: total, 636,265/. 


Stnoine In ELEMENTARY ScHoots.—The 
following table shows amounts paid in 
elementary schools in respect of the grant 
of one shilling for singing for the year 
ended the 31st day of August, 1880:— 
Schools connected with National Society or 
Church of England, 73,087/.; British and 
Undenominational Schools, 12,0451. 18.; 
Wesleyan schools, 6,o6ol. 16s.; Roman 
Catholic schools, 7,237/. 18.; School 
Board Schools, 38,1721. 28. Total 136,602l. 


MASTERS AND MISTRESSES OF ELEMEN- 
TaRY ScHooLs.—The Report of the Edu- 
cation Department shows that of 13,521 
masters employed in schools reported on 
by Her Majesty's Inspectors in 1879-80, 
8,129, OF 60°12 per cent. had been trained 
in training colleges for two years; 1,130 
or 8°36 per cent. for one year; and 287, or 
2°12 per cent. for less than one year; while 

975, OF 29°4 per cent. were untrained. In 
ike manner, Of 17,901 schoolmistresses 
8,017, OF 44°79 per cent. had been trained 
for two years; 1,075, Or 6’or per cent. for 
ane year; 255, or 1°42 per cent. for less 
than one year; and 8,554 or 47°78 per cent. 
were untrained. The average salary of a 
certificated master, which in 1870 was 
g5l. 128. od., is NOW rail. 28. 7d.; that of 
a schoolmistress was 571. 16s. sd. in 1870, 
and is now 72l. 12s. 8d. In addition to 
their other emoluments, 5,932 out of 
12,981 masters, and 5,409 out of 17,202 
mistresses, are provided with residences 
free of rent. These averages are calculated 
upon the whole of the teachers, whether 
principal or assistants. It may be worth 
while to note the great and increasing 


Scnoot.—The following 
table shows total number of children of the 
class usually found in public elementary 
schools; number actually on the registers 
in 1880, and the proportion which that 
number bears to the total :— 


7 Number | Per ct. 
_ Total 
Age. | number. 


5-6 | 390,464 | 71°77 
6-7 532,093 | 450,260 | 84°62 
7-8 520,282 | 461,031 88 *61 
--| 508,712 | 443,978 | 87 ke 
g-10 4971440 | 448,243 | 
..| + 486,359 | 426,102 87°61 
11-12. ..| 476,007 | 382,844 | 80 “43 
12-13 +-| 465,968 | 303,262 | 65° 


Total 5-13 3,306, 184 82°02 


— 
| 
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ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS IN ENGLAND AND | rate of eerens since the passing of the 
Wates.—The following table shows the | Education Act 


Years ending 31st August, . 


1870. 


1874. 


1876. 


1880. 


I.—Estimated population 


22,090, 163 


23,648,609 


24,244,010 


25480, 161 


II.—Number of schools, day 
and night (institutions), 
inspected ee ee ee 


of 


2. Night schools 
connected with’ 
schools) 

IV.—Present at examination— 

1. Day scholars . 

2. Night scholars. 

Average attendance— 
1. Day scholars .. 
2. Night scholars 
V.—Number of teachers— 
Certiticated ee ee 
Assistant ee ee 


Pupil . 
studying in training col- 


leges oe ee ee 


8,281 
12,061 
2,504 
1,878,584 


154341766 
77,918 


1,152,389 
739375 
12,467 

1,262 
141304 


2,097 


131163 


17,646 
1,432 


2,861,319 


10,507 


2,034,007 
36,720 


716785759 
48,699 
18,714 

2,489 
27,031 


2,982 


II.—Votuntaky SCHOOLS, 


Number of schools.. 
Number of departments 
Accommodation .. 
Average attendanve ea 


Annual income (1. School pence 
r scholar< 2. Voluntary 
m contributions 


average 


Cost.. per scholar in { 


Grant earned attendance 


Number of schools a 
Number of departments .. 
Accommodation .. 
Average attendance is 


ual income 


1. School pence 
scholar 


2. Rates 


average 


per scholar in 
attendance f 


Grant earned 


8,281 
12,061 


-| 1,878,584 


1,152,389 


8 4% 


6 11} 


9 


11,341 
16,357 
2,626, 318 
1,540,466 


£3, d, 
o1o 5% 


I 10 10} 


5 


ScHOOLs. 


826 
1,289 
245,508 
138,293 


£3. d. 
o 8 4 


4 


© 10 10} 


14,368 


1,474 


3426, 338 


14,810 


2,412,211 
41,133 


1,984,573 
49,858 


23,053 
31173 
32,231 


& 3s. 
I0 


o 8 
113 


173743 
25,601 
1,363 
412409,753 


14,051 
3y268,147 
40,602 
25750,916 
46,069 
31,422 


7,652 
339733 


3112 


& 8s. d, 
10 


3 
114 7% 


5 


| 
3 
| 
2. Night ee ee ee | 4 
Accommodation .. in| 
1. Day schools .. | 
| 
= 
12,677 14,181 
18,057 
2,870,168 
1,656,502. 
64 
° 8} 
| 
| °13 33 | 
IlI.—Boarp 
ee oe ee 3,433 j 
ee oe 2,72. 5:792 H 
ee ee ee 556,150 1,082,634 
ee ee 328,071 769,252 
: £3. d. | d. 
oe ee I 2 2} o 18 7 | | 
| Cost\.. ee as 21 2 111% 
| MM | 0 13 of | ons 
: 
| 
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ReEsvtts IN ELEMENTARY 
Scuoozrs.—The following table gives the 
means of comparing the financial results, 
measured by the expenditure and grant, of 
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the working of the day schools of certain 
classes and localities during the year ended 


31st August, 1880:— 


Income per scholar 
in attendance 


Expenditure per 
scholar in average 
attendance. 


Grant 
earned per 
scholar in 


Voluntary Schools : 
Church of England .. as 
Wesleyan 
Roman Catholic 
British and Undenominational 


London .. ve wd 
England and Wales... 


Sheffield ae ee 
England and Wales .. 


eoo0000000 


on OO 


aH 
Lal 
000000000 


HH HED HH 
NUN WH 

COR 


i 


Tue Nationa GALLERY.—The annual 
report of the director of the National 
Gallery for the year 1880, issued as a 
parliamentary paper, states that the pictures 
purchased during the year were two in 
number—“ St. Sebastian,” by Bernardino 
Cotignola, and ‘‘ The Virgin and Child, 


with the Infant St. John and an Angel,” 


by Leonardo da Vinci. The former was 
bought in London for 6ol., and the latter 
was purchased from the Earl of Suffolk for 
*g,000l. A replica of this work, with some 
variations, is in the Gallery of the Louvre, 
where it is known as the Vierge aux 
Rochers. The following list of bequests 
and donations is given:—Bequeathed by 
Mrs. Joseph Henry Green, the following 
pictures belonging to the Early Flemish 
and Lower German Schools:—x:. The 
Deposition. from the Cross;” 2. ‘‘ The 
Adoration of the Kings;” 3. ‘‘ The Head 
of St. John the Baptist, with Mourning 
’ Angels;” 4. *‘ Portrait of a Man in an 
Attitude of Prayer; ” 5. ‘‘ The Visitation 
of the Virgin to St. Elizabeth;” 6. ‘‘ Christ 
crowned with Thorns;” 7. ‘‘ The Flight 
into Egypt ;” 8. ‘* The Vicgin and Child, 
‘with other Figures” (a triptych); 
** Christ appearing to the Virgin 
ro. ** The Mocking of Christ.” 11. 
Crucifixion” (a triptych); 12. 


Virgin and Child, with St. Elizabeth.” 
Bequeathed by the late P. F. Poole, R.A.: 
In conformity with the terms of the will 
of the late Paul Falconer Poole, R.A.. the 
following picture by that artist has been 
selected from his works as a bequest to the 
National Gallery—‘‘The Vision of Eze- 
kiel.” Presented by Mrs, Robert Holland: 
‘**Pan and Syrinx,” by Francois Boucher. 
Presented by the Trustees of the British 
Museum: 1. “Portrait of a Man,” attri- 
buted to Sir A. More; 2. ‘*Portrait of 
Anna Maria Schurmann,” by Jan Lievens; | 
5. “A Hunting Scene,” by Jan Weeninx ; 
4. ‘“*A Landscape,” attributed to R. 
Wilson, R.A. The report states that, in 
conformity with an order received from 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, the National Gal- 
lery was in 1880 for the first time kept 


Open in October, the month usually re- 
‘served for annual cleaning and alterations; 


and, in pursuance of further instructions 
from the Treasury, the general public were 
in December last admitted after twelve 


‘o'clock on students’ days (Thursdays and 
Fridays) by payment of an entrance fee of 


6d. During the first five weeks in which 


.| this order was executed the Gallery was 
: | visited on ten students’ days by 1,946 per~ 


sons, who paid £48 13s. for admission, 


lit 
| 
| 
qb 
School For Total ance. 
8. £8. d.|& 8. 2s. &|& 8. d. 
© 10 7 7 14 108 | O75 
ig 7 114 7 | O16 of 
° o7a4tii 6 |o15 33 
13 o 63 41 8 116 of | O15 
Rates. 
Board Schools : 
Birmingham .... 6 4% 15 of 
Bradford ee o 18 7% 15 2t 
Leeds .. oo ad 10 © 13 15 4 
Liverpool ee 12 o16 1 17 1 
London... ee os 8 113 7 16 43 
Manchester... O15 33 16 
ee 9 om 7 15 7% 
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7. EMIGRATION, 


Emicration.—The following table shows 
the number of emigrants, of British 
origin only, from the United Kingdom to 


countries out of Europe; and number of 
immigrants into the United Kingdom from 
such countries from 1864 to 1880:— - 


Emigrants to 


British 
North 
American 
Colonies. 


United 
States. 


Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 


130, 165 
wees 
131,840 
126,051 
108,490 
146,7 

153,4 

150,788 
161,782 
166,730 
113,774 
81,193 
54,554 
45,401 
54,694 


EMIGRATION IN 1880.—The statistics of 
“emigration and immigration from and 
into the United Kingdom in the year 1880” 
show a large increase of emigration as 
compared with previous years. The total 
number of emigrants in 1880 was 332,294 
against 217,163 in 1879, showing an in- 
crease of 115,131, compared with the latter 

ear, when there had been a considerable 
nerease over the year 1878. Mr. Giffen, 
in his report to the Board of Trade, says 
that since 1870 the highest figure reached 
in any previous year was 310,612 in 1873. 
The figure for emigration in 1880, of per- 
sons of British and Irish origin only, is 
227,542, Which was only equalled in one 
year of the decade now ended—namely, 
1873—when the corresponding figure was 
228,345. The excess of emigration—the 
excess of people leaving the United King- 
dom for places out of Europe over ‘those 
returning from the same places—was very 
large in 1880, reaching no less than 

3:978, a8 compared with 163,190 in 1879, 


\ 


and with 69,712 in 1878, and with smaller 
figures still in 1877 and 1876. The highest 
figures for any previous years were for 
1872 and 1873, when they were respectivel 
225,032 and 224,196. The excess of emi- 
grants of British and Irish origin only was 
alsu very large, being 180,535 as compared 
with 126,338 in 1879, with 57,958 in 187 
and with very small figures in 1877 and. 
1876. The increase in the emigration is 
mostly to the United States. The statistics 
show that*while the whole addition to the 
net emigration last year was about 54,000, 
the increase to the United States alone was 
68,000; there being, in fact, a diminution 
of nearly 18,c0o in the emigration to 
Australia—namely, from 35,992 to 18,274. 
There was also a marked increase in the 
emigration of persons of Irish origin. 
This emigration, which had fallen to a 
very low point between 1875 and 1879, was 
suddenly increased last year to 93,641, or 
12,000 in excess of the annual average 
between 1861 and 1870. 


rie 
1] 
| 
ears. er grants. 1 
q 
1864 11,371 4073 | 5.472 | 187,081 
14,424 36,683 51321 174,891 Not it 
1867 12,160 14,023 4,748 | 156,982 tained 
1868 12,332 12,332 5,033 138, 187 
1870 27,168 16,5 5.351 | 202,511 | 49,157 
1871 24,984 11,695 5,314 192,751 53,827 
1872 —..| 24,382 15,24 9,082 210,494 
29,045 25,137 7,433 | 228,345 
1874 52,581 197,272 118,1 
12,306 34,759 12, 94,228 
18 9,338 32,196 13,384 109,4 93557 | 
30, 128 11,85 95,195 1,848 3 
ee I ’ ’ ? ’ 3,97. H 
1890 20,902 3 106.570 19,886 227,542 ‘ 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
M3 | 
| if 
{ 
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8. THE PO 


Savincs BANK DEPARTMENT.—The Post 
Office Savings Bank year prescribed by 
Statute terminates on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, but comparing the financial years 
ended the 31st of March, the result ob- 
tained is:—The total amount of deposits on 
the 31st of March, 1880, including interest 
to previous 31st of December, 32,578, 405/.; 
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ST OFFICE. 


the total amount of deposits on the 31st of 
March, 1881, including interest to previous 
1st of December, 34,782,329l.; estimated 
ieereane in the financial year ended the 
318t of March, 1881, 2,203,924. 
Out of a total number of about 2,185,000 
depositors it appears that— 


Number. 


Average balance 
due to each 
depositor. 


Proportion 
to 
population. 


England and Wales contributed 
Scotland contributed 
Ireland contributed 


2,034,381 


d. 
I5 10 4 
It 
18 18 11 


Or x to 13 
68, 460 Or 1 to 3 
82,131 5 


For the saving of pence small slips of 


paper, specially prepared, are provided by 
the department and distributed gratis. 
twelve penny postage-stamps are affixed to 


them, they are accepted as a deposit of 
one shilling. The plan was in the first 


instance tried as an experiment in certain 
counties in September last. 
been in operation for more than a few 
weeks its success e so marked that it 
was decided that on the 15th of November 
it should be extended to the whole country. 
The number received to the close of March 
Was 576,560, and it is estimated that 
223,000 new accounts originated in this 
manner. As regards small deposits gene- 
rally, an idea as to their number may be 
derived from an analysis taken on two days 
in March, when it appeared that 59 per 


cent. in Scotland of the total number of 


new accounts opened were commenced 
with deposits of oue shilling; 40 per cent. 
in England and Wales; 22 per cent. in 
Ireland; and that a considerable propor- 
tion of these beginners are to be found in 
schools. The number of Post Office Savings 
Banks now open in the United Kingdom is 
6,302, as against 6,016 mentioned in the 
last report. 


UNDELIVERED LETT &c. — Over 
300,000 letters were dealt with last year 
n the Returned Letter Office, 475,000 of 

which it was found impossible to deliver or 
return. One contained a bank note for 
rool., still unclaimed ; and attached to the 
seal of another was a sovereign, which was 
returned to the owner, who had forgotten 
to remove it. In addition to the letters, 
about half a million of post-cards, four 
_— tound their way to the same office. 
ore than 27, 


If 


Before it had 


millions of book packets, and 400,000 news- 


ooo letters, an increase of 

,ooo Over last year, were posted without 
any address whatever, 5,o0o furnished no 
clue to the name of the sender, and 1,340 


Or 1 to 
contained articles of value to the amount 
of nearly 5,o0ol. The use of too fragile 
covers occasioned the escape of some 30,000 
articles, and, no doubt, entailed much dis- 
appointment. 


REVENUE.—The gross revenue collected 
within the year was a little over 8} millions, 
arrived at thus :— 


Postage on letters, & 
newspapers, &c. ee 6,478,696 
Commission on money £ 
orders .. ++ 246,033 
Commission on _ postal 
orders .. 

Value of unclaimed money 
orders .. 


4,948" 
254,731 
1,633,884 


8,367,311 


Revenue from telegraphs 


The expenditure was :— 
For postal service, in- 

cluding money order 

and postal order busi- 

ness ee ee ee 21 
Packet service .. 
Telegraph service, in- 

cluding expenditure . 

by other departments 1,305,006 

51440,685 

The net revenue. was, therefore. . 2,926,646 
Being an increase of 88,or7l. on the pre- 
vious year. 

The total expenditure shows an increase 
of 268,360/., almost wholly due to the addi- 
tional outlay necessarily involved in carry- 
ing on a business which is rapidly growing 
in nearly every branch. y of the 
items which constitute the increase would 
in ordinary business be charged to capital 
account. Thus, in the sum of 268,360l., to 
which reference has just been made, 
75,0001, is included which was spent in 


| 
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constructing a new telegraph line to the 
north to meet the growing business, and 
— 40,0001. in providing telegraph 
offices. 


LETTERS IN UNITED Kimcpom. 
—The number of letters delivered in the 
United Kingdom during the year ended 
31st March, 1881, was 1,176,423,600, show- 
an increase of 4°3 per cent.; the number 
of post-cards, 122,884,000, an increase of 
7°4 per cent.; the number of book packets 
and circulars, 248,881,600, an increase of 
16°3 per cent.; and the number of news- 
papers, 133,796,100, an increase of 2°5 per 
cent. There is again a marked increase in 
registered letters, the number recorded 
being 10,034,546 against 8,739,191 of the 
er year, or an increase of 14°8 per 
cen 


Post OrricE MAcHINERY AND STAFF.— 
The machinery of the department has 
necessarily been extended; 337 new sub- 
offices have been opened, raising the total 
number of such establishments to 13,637, 
which, with 912 head offices, makes the 
grand total of post offices 14,549. About 
620 letter-boxes have been ‘added, and 
the number of receptacles of all sorts 
for letters may be stated at 27,709. 800 
officers have been added to the force, 
which on the 31st of December last had 
reached a total, including all grades, of 
Over 47,000 persons, of whom over 2,000 
are women. 


PostaL TELEGRAPHS. — The telegraph 
business of the United Kingdom continues 
to increase; the messages sent were more 
numerous by 3,419,828 than in the previous 

ear, and the aggregate reached 29,966,965. 
uring the year 107 new offices were 
opened, and the total number now stands at 
5,438. The new main line from London to 
towns in the north of England and to 
Scotland, commenced in 1880, and. now 
complete, forms an important addition to 
the system, and the wants of the metro- 
lis and its neighbourhood are being met 

y a considerable multiplication of wires. . 


INVESTMENTS IN STock.—On the 22nd of 
November, 1880, an Act came into opera- 
tion by which any person desiring to invest 
any sum-between 10l. and rool. in Govern- 
ment stock can do so, through the agency 
of a savings bank, at a trifling expense, 
varying fromm od. te 28. 3d., and haye the 


‘, dividends collected free of further charge. |: 


‘The purchase can be effected either by 
transferring money from the depositor’s 
account or by means of a sum specially 
deposited for immediate investment. Be- 
tween the 22nd of Noyember and the 3rst 
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of March, 1881, the amount thus transferred 
through the Post Office savings banks was 
151,465/., and the amount specially depo- 
sited 230,6741-s making an aggregate of 
382,139l., invested by about 6,300 persons, 
and it is satisfactory to notice that the 
sales did not exceed 7,500l. The stock 
certificates, with coupons payable to bearer, 
obtained under section 3 of .the Act, were 
in the period stated 63 in number and 
4,950. in amount. 


Post Carps.—The following table 
shows the estimated number of post 
cards delivered in England and Wales and 
the United Kingdom in each year from 
1872 to the present time, and the increase 
per cent, per annum. 


England 
and Wales, 


Number. | Number. 


64,000,000 | 76,000,000 


60,000,000 
66,000,000 
731369, 100 
78,412,100 
86,051,500 
500 
96,637,400 
103,473) 100 


72,000,000 
79,000,000 
87,116,300 
9239351700 

102,237,300 

111,445,700 

114,458,400 

122,884,000 


© 


pod ao 


NeEwspapers.—The following table shows 
the estimated number of newspapers de- 
livered in England and Wales and the 


United Kingdom in each year from 1872 to 
increase 


the present time, and the 
cent. per annum. 


per 


England 
and Wales. 


United Kingdom. 


Number. 


Number. 


87,000,000 
89,115,200 
91,230, 
939345» 
951460, 
98,232,400 
100,424,300 
100, 317,000 
102,764,600 


109,000,000, 
113,016,500 
117,032,900 
121,049,400 
125,065,900 
128,558,000 
130, 895,300 
130,518,400 
1333796, 100 


WW WW 


wn 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
Year. |~ Increase | 
per cent, 
per 
annum, | 
| 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 i 
1876 | 
1877-8 
1878-9 | 
1879-80 
1880-81 
Year. | 
r cent, 
annum, | 
1872 
1873 
1874 | 
167, 
876 
1877-8 
1878-9 qT 
1879-80 
1880-81 
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9. I H JUDICIAL AND CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


Intish Statistics.—Crime in 
Treland.—Indictable offences for jury trial 
have increased for four years in succession 
by 67 in 1877, 631 in 1878, 1,130 in 1879, 
and 518 in 1880. The aggregate of these 
successive increases is 2,346, raising the 
indictable offences from 6,261 in 1876 to 
8,607 in 1880. This increase of crime 
ended in the renewal of special legislation 
for the restraining of crime—though the 
figures did not reach the number in 1870, 
the last preceding year when exceptional 
legislation was deemed necessary, when 
the indictable offences not disposed of sum- 
marily were 9,517. The more serious 
class of indictable offences—those punish- 
able only after trial by jury—were 5,312. 
This number exceeded the English propor- 
tion for the same populafion, 4,569, by 743- 
This marks definitely the increase of crime 
in 1880, as the Irish proportion has been 
usually below the English. In 1879, for 
instance, it was only 3,832, as compared 
with 4,767, the English proportionate 
figure ie 1878. The chief point in which 
the Irish figures are unfavourable is in 
offences of intimidation, 1,876 in number, 
compared with three in England and one 
in Scotland. The next unfavourable point 
is the excess of malicious offences against 
property—1,133, as compared with 88 in 
England and 149 in Scotland. Offences 


. dealt with Summarily.—In the offences 


punishable by summary conviction only, 
the Irish figures come out very unfavour- 
ably, the number (187,967) being more 
than the English (103,705) and Scotch 
(71,736) figures added together (175,441). 
This great excess ‘rests on three figures. 
Punishable drunkenness was 48,397 in ex- 
cess of the English figure. Road and way 
offences, 24,591; and unclassed offences, 
19,397. With a view to check the tempta- 
tion to punishable enness, Parlia- 
ment, in.the Session of 1898, extended to 
the greater part of Ireland the Scotch law 
as to Sunday closing. The number of 
offences of punishable drunkenness was 
reduced from 110,000 in 1877 to 107,000 in 
1878—or by 3,000. In 1879, when the Act 
was a whole year in operation, the reduc- 


_ tion below 1877 was 11,000, and in 1880 the 


number fell to 88,o48—or a reduction of 
nearly 22,000. Education of Irish Pri- 
soners.—The_ statistics of education of 
prisoners shows that in the case of women 
and girls the largest proportion (nearly 
three-fifths) (59° per cent.) were wholly 
uneducated. children committed to 
industrial schools 56 per cent. could neither 
read nor write. In England and Wales 
the proportion of women and girls com- 
mitted to prison who were wholly ignorant 
was only 39°2 per cent., and in France 

Y 44 per cent. Criminal Districts.— 
The increase of 518 crimes in 1880 was 


spread Over 29 of the county and town dis- 
tricts in Ireland, and there was a decrease 
in only 13. The most marked increases 
are those of 210 in Galway, 188 in Kerry, 
and 178 in the East Riding of Cork. The 
change has been so great as to make rural 
crime exceed urban crime in its most 
serious form in the counties adjoining to 
Galway town, Waterford city, Drogheda 
town, and Cork city, contrary to the ex- 
perience of the seventeen preceding years. 
In Dublin the excess of urban crime, 
though diminished in proportion, still con- 
tinues. The habi drunkards return 
shows a -off in Dublin (with 337,000 
population), from 439 to 250; in seven 
other chief town tricts, with about 
equal aggregate population, from 722 to 
553;_ in rest of Ireland (with 4,718,000 
population) from 2,123 to 1,812. The pro- 
portion now is in the seven other chief 
towns, 15 in the r10,oco population, in 
Dublin 7, and in rest of Ireland, 4. In 
Ireland the acquittals are 30°5 per cent.; 
in Englayd and Wales, 20°: per cent.; in 
Scotland (with one-third special in each 
jury panel and verdict of the majority) 12 
per cent. 


Evictions. — During the past session 
Mr. Forster has laid on the table of the 
House of Commons a * Return (compiled 
from returns made to the Inspector-General 
of the Royel Irish Constabulary) of cases 
of eviction which have come to the 
knowledge of the constabulary in each 
quarter of the year ended the 3Ist of 
December, 1880, showing the number of 
families evicted in each county in Ireland 
during each quarter, the number re-ad- 
mitted as tenants, and the number re-ad- 
mitted as caretakers.” The total number 
of evictions was 2,110 families, and 10,657 
persons. Of these there were evicted in 
the quarter ended the 31st of March 554 
families and 2,748 persons; in the quarter 
ended the 30th June, 687 families and 

,508 persons; in the quarter ended 30th 

eptember, 671 families and 3,447 persons ; 
and in that ended the 31st of December, 
198 families and 954 persons. There were 
re-admitted during the year as tenants 
217 families and 1,021 persons; and as 
caretakers 947 families and 4,996 persons. 


AGRARIAN OUTRAGES, 1844-80.—A Par- 
liamentary paper has been issued, con- 
taining returns of outrages reported to the 
Royal lrish Constabulary Office from 1844 
to 1880 inclusive. The following is the 
return of agrarian outrages reported last 
year : — Offences against the person: 
Murder, 8; firing at the person, 24; as- 
sault on police, 13; aggravated assault, 
76; assault endangering life, 11; assault 
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on bailiffs and process-servers, 37; cutting 
or maiming the person, 10. Offences 
against property: Incendiary fire, 210; 
burglary and robbery, 30; taking and 
holding forcible possession, 82; illegal 
shearing of sheep, 2; killing, cutting, or 
maiming cattle, 101; levying contribu- 
tions, 1. Offences affecting the public 
peace: Demand or robbery of arms, 19; 
yiots and affrays, 13; administering un- 
lawful oaths, 60; intimidation by threat- 
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ening letters or notices, 1,337; otherwise, 
239; attacking houses, 15; resistance to 
legal process, 17; injury to property, 215; 
firing into dwellings, 67; rescuing a 
prisoner, 2; injury to telegraph wires, 1; 
giving a grand total of 2,590 offences. The 


totals for each month in the year were :— 
January, 114; February, 97; March, 83; 
April, 67; May, 88; June, 90; July, 84; 
August, 133; September, 168; October, 
269; November, 561; December, 866. 


10. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Civiz List Penstons.—The following 
Civil List pensions were granted during the 
year ending on the 2oth of June, 1881:— 
Mrs. Pauline Hawker, 80l., in recognition 
of the position of her late husband, the 
Rev. R. S. Hawker, of Morwenstowe, as a 
poet; Viscountess Stratford de Redclyffe 
and her three unmarried daughters, with 
the benefit of survivorship, sool., in con- 
sideration of the long and most distin- 
guished public service of her late husband ; 
Mrs. Laura Armstrong, 8o0l., in considera- 
tion of the services of her late husband, 
Lieut.-General Armstrong; Mrs. Sophia 
Clifford, 80l., in recognition of the eminent 
mathematical attainments of her late hus- 
band, Professor Clifford; Madame Fanny 
Keats de Lanos, 8ol., in consideration of 
the eminence of her brother, John Keats, 
as a poet; Lady Duffus Hardy, 55/., in 
addition to the pension of rool. a year 
granted in 1872, in recognition of the his- 
torical, literary, and public services of her 
late husband, Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy ; 
Mrs. Maria Rodgers, 75/., in consideration 
of the services of her late husband, the 
Rev. John Rodgers, Vice-Chairman of the 
London School Board, in the cause of 
public elementary education; Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace, 200l., in recognition of 
his eminence as a naturalist; Dr. Leonard 
Schmidt, sol., in recognition of his services 
to classical education and literature; total, 
1,200l. 


THE CoMMISSIONERS OF PATENTS.—The 
report of the Commissioners of Patents for 
Inventions\for the year 1880 shows that the 
number of applications for letters patent 
during 1880 was 5,517, being 179 more than 
in the preceding year. The letters patent 
sealed thereon were 3,740; letters patent 
void, the patentees having neglected to file 
final specifications in pursuance thereof, 67; 
letters patent consequently remaining 
force, 3,673. Of these final specifications 
were filed in respect of 3,460. Complete 
specifications were filed in respect of 213,— 
Total, 3,673. ‘The lapsed applications from 
applicants having failed to seal their patents 
were 1,777; from patentees having neg- 
lected to file-final specifications, 67. The: 


were also six applications under opposition 
to grant or sealing of letters patent. The 
Patent Museum at South Kensington has 
been visited from its opening on June 22, 
1857, to the end of 1880 by upwards of 
4,976,000 persons. During last year there 
were 266,598 visitors. In re to the 
Desi Registry, the Commissioners re- 
port that 128 ornamental and 131 useful 
designs were provisionally registered; and 
complete registrations of 15,448 ornamental 
and 102 useful designs were effected. There 
were also five designs registered for sculp- 
ture. In regard to the Trade Marks 
Registry, it appears that 2,417 trade marks 
were advertised and 2,752 registered during 
the year, as compared with 3,198 adver- 
tised and 3,118 registered during 1879. 
Since Junuary 1, 1876, there has been a 
total of 21,636 marks advertised and 18,764 
registered. The balance-sheet shows that 
the receipts of the Commissioners for the 
year were 189,988/., which, after deducting 
the expenditure, left them with a surplus 
income of 145,391. 


SEAMEN’s Savincs Banks AND Money 
Orpers.—A Parliamentary paper just 
issued shows that the balance in seamen’s 
savings banks on the 2oth of November, 
1879, Wa8 110,839l.; the amount received 
from the depositors in the succeeding 
year, 58,549; the interest received from 
the National Debt office, 3,6521.; making 
a total receipt of 173,040l. during the year 
ended November 20, 1880. The amount 
repaid to depositors during the year was 
53,295/., leaving a balance to carry .for- 
ward of 119,745. The same Parliamentary 
paper shows that during the year ended 
December 31, 1880, the number of money 
orders issued at ports in the United King- 
dom was 63,444, for a total amount of 
321,082l.; at ports abroad, 4,715, for a 
total of 60,829/. The total number issued 
from 1855 has been 1,210,097, for a total 
amount of 7,273,455!. 

Buitpine Socreties.—A return issued 
in pursuance of an order of the House of 
Commons contains an abstract of the 
accounts furnished by building 
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: rated to the 31st of December, 

‘1880, under the Building Societies Acts, in 
pursuance of the Act 37 and 31 Vict. c. 42, 
8. 40 The total number of the societies 
in England and Wales is 1,267. Of these 
23 had been dissolved and 21 were in de- 
fault. The number of members was 
372,035, and the amount of the receipts in 
the year was 18,694,555’. In all, 1,111 
societies made return of their liabilities 
and.asscts. The liabilities were to holders 
of shares 21,813,095/., to depositors and 

* other creditors 14,079,762l. The amount of 
the balance of unappropriated profit was 
1,104,735!. The balance deficit reached 
47,2091. for 167 societies. The assets were 
represented by a balance of 34,847,320l. 
due on mortgage security, and 2,103,063. 
invested in other securities and cash. 


THE NeEwspPareR Press. — From the 
‘* Newspaper Press Directory ” for 1881 we 
extract the following on the present posi- 
tion of the newspaper press :—‘‘ There are 
now published in the United Kingdom 1986 
newspapers, distinguished as follows :— 
England—London 378, provinces 1087—- 
1465; Wales 66, Scotland 131, Ireland 154, 
Isles 20. Of these there are—123 y 
papers published in England, four daily 
papers published in Wales, 21 daily papers 


Cenogree in Scotland, 18 daily papers pub- 


hed in Ireland, two daily papers pub- 
lished in the Channel Isles. On reference 
to the first edition of this useful directory 
for the year 1846 we find the following 
interesting facts—viz., that in that year 
there were published in the United King- 
dom 551 journals; of these, 14 were issued 
daily—viz., 12 in England and two in Ire- 
land; but in 1881 there are now estab- 
lished and circulated 1986 papers, of which 
no Jess than 168 are issued daily, showing 
that the press of the country has more 
than trebled during the last thirty-five 
years. The increase in daily papers has 
been still more remarkable; the daily 
issues standing 168 against 14 in 1846. 
The magazines now in course of publica- 
tion, including the Quarterly Reviews, 
number 1097; of which 319 are of a de- 
cidedly religious character, representiug 
the Church of England, Wesleyans, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Independents, Roman 
aan and other Christian communi- 

ies.” 


THE RATEABLE VALUE OF ENGLAND.— 
The gross estimated rental and rateable 
value in all England were, in 1870, 
123,365,8471., and 104,405,304/. respec- 
tively. In 1879 the gross estimated rental 
Was 157,968,723/., and the rateable value 
133-769,875/., OF an increase for the ten 

in gross estimated 


The ratio of the rateable value to the 
gross estimated value was remarkably 
uniform throughout the decade. The 
increase in the one was 28°0; in the other 
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28°1 per cent. In the metropolis, the 
valuation to the poor-rate was in 1870, 
gross estimated rental, 22,142,706l., rate- 
able value 18,187,6931.; in 1879 the gross 
estimated rental was 29,682,269/., and the 
rateable value 24,447,444l. Thus in the 
metropolis the gross estimated rental had 
increased in the decade by 7,540,000l., or 
34°1 per cent., and the rateable value by 
6,260,000l., or 34°0 per cent. If the com- 
parison were made with the quinquennial 
revision of metropolitan valuation effected 
in 1880, the increase of rateable value over 
1870 would be 9,215,000l., or so’7 per cent. 


Miurrary Savincs Banxs.—A Parlia- 
mentary paper shows that the balance due 
by the public on the 31st March, 1879, to 
the depositors in these banks was 
278,692. 138. 13d.; the deposits in Military 
Savings Banks during the year ended on 
31st March, 1880, amounted to 
224,814l. os. 43d. ; and the amount received 
on account of Army Charitable Funds 
during the year ended on 31st March, 
1880, was 1,270l. 138. 3d.; making a total 
of 226,084 138. 73d. e interest allowed 
during the year a es to depositors in 
Military Savings was 7,0881. 108. 5d., 
and the interest allowed during the year 
1879-80 on Army Charitable Funds, 
1,999l. 148. ro}d., making a total of 

o88l. 5s. 33d. The withdrawals from 

tary ‘Savings Banks during the year 
1879-80 amounted to 238,302l. 58. 63d.; 
and the disbursements from the Army 
Charitable Funds during the year 1879-80 
were 2,112l, 18s. 13d., giving a total of 
240,4151. 38. 8td. The balance due by the 
public on the 318t of March, 1880, was 
273,450. 8s. 4d. The number of accounts 
open on the 31st March, 1880, was 17,054. 


The Maur Tax.—This tax, which is now 
abolished, was first levied in the reign of 
Charles II (1660), but no account of the 
revenue received has been preserved of an 
earlier date than the year 1697, when by 
the Act 8 & 9 William JII a duty of 6d. per 
bushel was imposed. The rate of duty was 
increased to od. in 1760, 18. 4d. in 1780, 28. 5d. 
in 1802, and 4s. sd. in 1804. It was reduced 
to 2s. sd. again in 1816, raised for two years 
to 3s. 7d., and made 2s. 7d. in «822. To 
this last-mentioned rate 5 per cent. was 
added in 1840, and at this, with the excep- 
tion of a temporary charge of so per cent. 
additional during the Crimean War, it re- 
mained until repealed on the 30th Septem- 
ber, 1880. Throughout the whole of its 
history the Malt Tax was subject to very 
considerable fluctuations from year to year, 
the quantity made being contingent not 
only on the varying demands of trade, but 
on the nature of the barley crop. The 
greatest production during the eighteenth 
century was in the year 1722, when 

2,999,688 bushels were charged; and the 
foweat was in 1800 when only 15,607,687 
bushels were acconnted for. 
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TuE BooK-IssvEs oF 1879 and 1880.—The | number of new books and new editions 

following table from the ‘Publishers’ | issued in 1879 and 1880:— 

Circular,” gives under 14 classes, the 


Divisions. 


Theology, Sermons, Biblical, &c. 
Educational, Classical, and Philological . <3 
Juvenile Works and Tales .. ap es 
Novels, Tales, and other Fiction .. - 
Law, Jurisprudence, &c. .. 
Political and Social Economy, Trade and 
Commerce .. o% 
Arts, Sciences, and Illustrated Works .. 
Vcyages. Travels, Geographical Research 
History, Biography, &c. .. 
Poetry and the Drama aa 
Year Books and Serials in volumes 
Medicine, Surgery, &c. 
Belles Lettres, Essays, Monographs, &e.. 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, not 
Sermons ee ef ef 


1,540 
42904 


1,415 
41293 


5,834 53708 


s68o—January to December, inclusive, New Books ., 


41293 
New Editions 


£,415 
51708 
Raltway Procness IN ENGLAND AND | receipts, and working expenses of railways 


Wates.—The following table shows the | inEngland and Wales from 1866 to 1880 :— 
total length, capital, passengers conveyed, 
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‘Total Total No. of 
ot paid up | passengers 


at the end 
of each 


iof each year. 


conveyed 
(excluding 
season-ticket 
holders). 


Total of 
«traffic 
receipts. 


Total of 
working 
expenses. 


Net traffic 
receipts of 
passengers 
and goods. 


England and Wales. 


£ 
402,224,274 
430.772,8 
440, 169.455 
462,368,616 
473,639,591 
490. 018,994 
508, 726: 1428 
527,090,667 
544:831,959 
557187819 9925 
5791 387;630 
59321551665 
079,470 


No. 
238,137,282 
250,598,982 
274,707,152 
295,173:920 
328, 552,946 
3721450223 
401,465,086 
423,083,941 
451,032,641 
4771146, 165 
4993511707 
503,982,893 
503,652,787 
540,742,58t 


£ 

32,274,869 
331398, 222 
34,698,985 
36,691,138 
39,842,394 
431376,178 
47) 

48,142,442 
49:771,919 
50, 504,152 
51,063,421 
51,069,779 
50,4373796 
52,600, 457 


15,894,526 
16,764,520 
17,504,308 
18,227,739 
19,3871483 
22,065,151 
25,813,377 
27, 5341723 
28,220,495 
1466, 366 
635,033 
28,099,438 
112,853 
479,679 


16, 380, 343 
16,633,702 
18.600,814 
19,894,422 
21,995,582 
22,9 
23,043,90% 
22,675+413 
23,505,92E 
24,009,95 
24,422,4! 
25:043,437 
25,306,5 


26,316,453 


‘| 
| | | 
New New New New | if 
books. | editions. | books. | editions. i 
775 | 31x | 708 267 
153 6x 564 155 vit 
607 406 380 200 
102 55 87 58 
99 22 204 22 ok 
268 85 362 117 | 
4 286 77 | 
150 41 132 5 
136 53 148 54 
136 43 80 86 | | 
422 04 271 | 82 
41294 4:293 4 
f 
| 
of 
he 
an Years. , loans, &c.) 
by 
er 
as | 
ed 
Miles. 
nt. 1866 ..| | 9,701 
re- 1867 ..| .10,037 
m- 1869 ..| 10,773 
its 1870 11,043 | 
ery 1871 ..| 10,850 | 
ar, 1872 ..| 11,136 
not 1873 -.| 11,369 | 
but 1874\,..| 11,622 
Phe 1875 \.| 11,789 | 
nth 1876 11,989 
hen 1877 ..| 12,098 in| 
the 124229 | 
68 1879 ..| 125547 
7 1880 ‘| 112,660 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS AND OCCURRENCES. 


Home Foreten. 
From November, 1880, to October, 1881. 


2. General Garfield elected President of the United States, 
9. Ministerial crisis in France, the Cabinet being outvoted on its 
i order of business for the session by 281 to 106, and 
. Ferry subsequently tendered the resignation of the 
ministry. 
-. Earthquake in Southern Austria: great injury to public build- 
ings at Agram. 
-. Right Hon. W. McArthur, M.P., entered on his year of office as 
Lofd Mayor of London. 
11. Vote of Confidence in the French Ministry carried in the 
Chamber by 297 to 131. 
—. Mr. E. N. Buxton elected Vice-Chairman of the London School 
Board in place of the late Rev. J. Rodgers. 
—. Proposal to substitute a modern language for Greek in Oxford 
niversity examinations rejected in the Senate by 185 to 145, 
15. Mr. Bright elected Lord Rector of Glasgow University by 314 
votes over Mr. Ruskin. 
20. Parliament prorogued to the 2nd of December. 
25. Sir Theodore Martin elected Lord Rector of St. Andrew's 
University by 113 votes to 68 for Mr. Freeman. 


, 27. Formal cession of Dulcigno to the Montenegrins. 


—. Rev. R. W. Enraght lodged in Warwick Goal for contempt of 
Lord Penzance’s decisions. 
28. Earthquake in Scotland: stated to have been the most violent 
shocks felt during the present century. 
2. Parliament prorogued to 6th January, 1881. 
5. The \International Fleet, assembled at Cattaro for the Naval 
Demonstration, sailed from Castelnuovo. 
9. Bank rate raised to3 per cent. from 24, to which it was advanced 
on 17th June. 
10. Explosion at Penycraig Colliery in the Rhondda Valley; 101 
lives lost. 
13. The Queen’s Bench Division refused an application to discharge 
Mr. Dale from custody. . 
14. The Porte asked the intervention of the Great Powers with 


Greece. 
16. Mr. Callan, M.P., sentenced at the Central Criminal Court to 
80/. fine and costs for a libel on Mr. A. M. Sullivan, M.P. 

—. 5,000 Boers take possession of Heidelberg, in the ‘Transvaal, 

and proclaim a Republican Government. 
18. The Court of Appeal allowed the release of Messrs. Dale and 
; Enraght on bail. (Mr. Enraght declined to avail himself of 
the concession.) 
20. 250 men of the 94th Regiment marching from Leydenberg to 
Pretoria attacked by Boers and thirty killed and wounded. 

27. The Irish Parliamentary party re-elected Mr. Parnell as their 
leader, and resolved to sit on the Opposition side of the House 
of Commons. 


28. Opening of the State Trial of the Home Rulers at Dublin. 
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1881. 
' Jan. 6. Opening of Parliament by Commission. 

10. Lord Lytton spoke in the House of Lords in defence of the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government in Afghanistan. 

—. Charing Cross Station lighted by electric light. 

13. Bank rate raised from 3 per cent. to 3}. 

14. Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the address on the Queen’s 
Speech representing that ‘“‘the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland cannot be promoted by suspending any of the con- 
stitutional rights of the Irish people” rejected in the 
Commons by 435 to 57. . 

18. Heavy snowstorm and hurricane in London. 

20. The debate on the address on the Queen’s Speech closed in the 
Commons after occupying eleven sittings. 

26. Defeat ot British troops by Boers at Laing’s Nek. 

2. The Protection of Person and Property (Ireland) Bill read a 
first time in the Commons after a debate extending from 

- January 24, and closing with an unbroken sitting of 41 hours. 

3. Obstruction by Irish members in the House of Commons, 
followed by the removal of Messrs. Parnell, Dillon, and 
Finigan, and the suspension of 36 Home Rule Members. 

6. Arrest of Michael Davitt, and cancelment of his ticket of 
leave on account of seditious conduct in Ireland. 

9. Battle between Sir George Colley’s troops and the Boers near 
Newcastle; British loss of 150. , 

~-. Second reading of Protection of Person and Property Bill 
(Ireland) in the Commons by 359 to 56. 

10. Burial of Thomas Carlyle at Ecclefechan, N.B. 

23. The House of Lords rejected by 41 to 34 a motion in favour of 
the Sunday opening of museums. 

24, The Senate of Cambridge University resolved to give women a 
place in the honour lists. _ 

27. Disastrous defeat of British troops by Boers at Laing’s Nek ; 
Sir George Colley killed. 

28. Marriage of Prince William of Prussia, eldest son of the Crown 
Prince, to the Princess Augusta Victoria of Schleswig- 

Holstein. 
March 4. Lord Lytton’s motion condemning the policy of the Government 
in withdrawing the British forces from Candahar carried in 
the House of Lords by a majority of 89. 

8. mer orgs at Ischia, causing great destruction of property 
and life. 

-. Sir Frederick Roberts left London to take the chief command 
of the troops in the Transvaal as successor to the late Sir 
George Colley. 

6. — between Sir Evelyn Wood and Joubert, the Boer 

eader. 

‘7. The House of Lords on the motion of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, agreed to an address praying the Queen to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the constitution and working of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

13. Assassination of Alexander II, Emperor of Russia. 

15. Mr. Gladstone moved *‘ urgency” for Supply in the Commons, 

-but as 296 voted for it and 212 against it the resolution fell 
through, not having received the necessary majority of three 
to one. 

18. Peace concluded with the Boers by Sir Evelyn Wood. 

19. Arrest of Rev. 8. F. Green, rector of Miles Platting, for non- 

compliance with orders issued by Lord Penzance. 
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March 23. Opera-house at Nice destroyed by fire caused by an explosion of 
gas; loss of more than 100 lives. 
26. Prince Charles of Roumania, with the advice of the Senate 


f 


ne of Deputies, and Ministry, assumed the title o 
ng. 

27. Burial of the Czar, Alexander II, at St. Petersburg, in the 
Fortress Church of SS. Peter and Paul. 

28. Second reading in the Commons of the Army Discipline Bill 
abolishing flogging as a punishment for soldiers. 

April 3. Census night in the United Kingdom. 

+. Earthquake at Chio, destroying the capital and causing great 

loss of life. 
4. Mr. Gladstone introduced his eleventh Budget in the House of 
Commons, restoring the income tax to 5d. in the pound. 
7. Mr. E, N. Buxton elected Chairman of the London School 
. Board in the room of the late Sir Charles Reed, and Mr, 
Freeman Vice-Chairman. 
8. University Boat-race won by Oxford by three lengths. 
9. Mr. C, Byadlaugh re-elected for Northampton by 132 votes. 

21. Completion of the evacuation of Can » the English flag 
hauled down from the citadel. 

26. Funera] of Lord Beaconsfield at Hughenden. 

—. H.M.S, “ Doterel” sunk at Sandy Point, Straits of Magellan 
after an explosion ; only 11 lives saved out of 156 officers and 
men, 

27. House of Commons, by 208 to 175 votes, decided not to allow 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Parliamentary Oath. 

30. The Queen visited Lord Beaconsfield’s grave at Hughenden. 

May 1. Dublin “proclaimed” under the Protection of Life and Pro- 
perty Act. 
2. Arrest of Mr. Dillon, M.P., on a warrant for inciting persons 
to resist the law. 
9. The selection of Lord Salisbury as successor to Lord Beacons- 
field as leader of the Conservatives in the House of Lords, 

‘ ratified at a meeting of the party. 

-. A vote, praying the Queen to give directions for the erection of 
a monument to Lord Beaconsfield in Westminster Abbey, 
adopted in both Houses of Parliament. 

10. Marriage of the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria with the 
Princess Stephanie of Belgium. 

—. Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself at the bar of the House of 

Commons to be sworn, but on the motion of Sir 8. Northcote 
ihe officials were ordered not to allow him to enter the 

_ House. 

12. The Bey of Tunis signed a Treaty of Submission to the French. 

17. Publication of the Revised New Testament by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Presses. 

19. The Bill for Scrutin de Liste carried in the French Chamber of 
Deputies by 299 to 222. 

_ 1A Je Bill read a second time in the Commons by 352 to 

76. 

22. Centenary of Calderon, “the Shakespeare of Spain,” celebrated 
at Madrid. 

24. Signature of Treaty between Turkey and Greece. 

June 1. Foundation stone of Selwyn College, Cambridge, laid by the 
Earl of Powis. 
9. Stephenson Centenary celebrated at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
10. German Parliament rejected Prince Bismarck’s proposal to 
establish an Economic Council, ' 
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June 14, Ratifications of the Treaty for the cession of Turkish territory 
to Greece exchanged at Constantinople between the Ambas- 
sadors of the Great Powers and the Porte. ‘ 

. The French Senate rejected the Scrutin de Liste. 
. Hospital Sunday in London ; amount received reached 31,0007. 
ir Leopold took his seat in the House of Lords as Duke of 
any. 
. The Earl of Dufferin presented his credentials to the Sultan as 
British Ambassador to the Porte. 
Celebration of the Jubilee of King’s College, London. 
. Attempt by Guiteau to assassinate President Garfield, at 
Washington, U.S.A. 
. Review of 53,000 volunteers at Windsor by the Queen. 
. Irish Land Bill passed through Committee in the House of 
Commons. 
. Mr. Bradlaugh ejected by force from the House of Commons. 
- Mr. Dillon, M.P., released from Kilmainham Gaol. 
. The Government of the Transvaal handed over to the Boers. 
‘The Commons considered the Peers’ amendments on the Irish 
Land Bill, and after concessions by the Government sent the 
Bill up again. | 
. The Peers agreed to accept the Commons’ re-considered amend- 
ments to the Irish Land Bill, which was then passed. 
Bank rate advanced to 3 per cent. ¢ , 
The Irish Land Bill received the Royal Assent. 
. Review of Volunteers at Edinburgh by the Queen. 
. Dr. G. G. Bradley, Master of University College, Oxford, 
appointed to succeed Dr. Stanley as Dean of Westminster. 
. Parliament prorogued. 
. Mail steamer “Teuton” struck off Quoin Point, near Cape 
Town; more than 200 lives lost. 
. Celebration of the Jubilee of the British Association com- 
_ menced at York. 
. Methodist “‘ Gicumenical Conference” opened in London. 
. Opening of New Docks at Liverpool by the Prince of Wales. 
. Opening of Land League Convention at Dublin. 
. Mr. Chester Arthur, Vice-President_of U.S.A., took the oaths as 
President. 
. Ayoob Khan defeated by Abdurrahman, the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan. 
. Burial of General Garfield at Cleveland. 
. Withdrawal of British troops in Transvaal suspended owing 
to the threatening attitude of the Volksraad. 
. Installation of Mr. Alderman Hanson and Mr. W. A..Ogg as 
Sheriffs of London. I 
. Mr. Alderman J. W. Ellis elected Lord Mayor of London. . 
. Twenty-first Annual Church Congress met at Newcastle. 
. Bank rate raised to 5 per cent., a rate which had not been reached 
for three years. 
. Demonstration in honour of Mr. Gladstone at Leeds. 
. Arrest of Mr. Parnell, M.P. 
. Presentation of an address to Mr. Gladstone by the Court of 
Common Council of the City of London. 
. Opening of the Court constituted under the Irish Land Act at 
Dublin. 
. Great gale throughout England ; serious loss of life. 
. Re-arrest of Mr. Dillon, M.P. 
Signature of the Convention with the Boers. 
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NECROLOGICAL TABLE. 


OF DISTINGUISHED AND NOTABLE PERSONS WHO DIED BETWEEN 


NOVEMBER, 1880, AND NOVEMBER, 1881. 


1880, 
Nov. 10. WiLDE, William, Senior Bencher of Gray’s Inn, and for- 


—. LEMMENS, Jacques Nicholas, “organist and composer ; - near 
Malines . 


Age 


merly Chief J ustice of St. Helena; at Notting Hill - 80 
11. Datuin, T. F., M.A., Public Orator ‘at Oxford University, 
Professor of Rhetoric at Gresham College, London ; at 
Brighton . 39 
20. Yorks, Sir Charles, G.C. B., Field “Marshal, Constable of the 
Tower; at Grosvenor Square... 89 
—. CockBurRy, Sir Alexander, G.C.B., Lord Chief Justice ; at 
Hertford Street, Mayfair. .  . 77 
21, CoenreT, Léon, Painter; at Paris ‘ 87 
23, GUEST, Edwin, LL.D., Master of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, 1852-59, Vice-Chancellor in 1854 ; 
atSandford, Oxford. 78 
28. Firtu, Mark, Steel Manufacturer and Philanthropist at 
Sheffield - 61 
—. WHITWELL, John, M.P. for Kendal 1868-80 ; at Kendal . 69 
5. CoLvin1E, Right Hon. Sir James W., Member of Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council; at Rutland Gate . 70 
8. Corron, Richard Lynch, D.D., Provost of Worcester Col-— 
lege ; at Oxford 86 
19. BUCKLAND, Frank, M. D., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries 
and naturalist; at Albany Street . te 
20. CousEN, John, engraver; at Norwood, Surrey 
21. ANSELL, George ¥. Assayer to the Royal Mint. ., 55 
22. Watcort, Rev. Mackenzie, E. C., B.D., Precentor and Pre- 
~ bendary of Chichester Cathedral, archwologist, author ; 
at Belgrave Road 59 
—. Cross, Mrs. J. W. (George Elliot), authoress ; at Cheyne 
Walk . 60 
26. Mecui, John “Joseph, formerly Alderman of London and 
Sheriff, agriculturist ; at Tiptree Hall, Essex 78 
27. Marsuam, Rev. Robert Bullock, D.D. , Warden of Merton, 
College, Oxford; at Caversfield, Bicester. . 95 
a STENHOUSE, Dr. J ohn, F.RB.S., chemist ; at Pentonville . 72 
Jan. 7. PEARSON, Rev. Charles B., hymnologist; at Bath . 70 
17. Luoyp, Rev. Humphry, D. D., Provost of Trinity College, ; 
Dublin; at Dublin . 81 
20. SoTHERN, Edward Askew, actor ; "in London r 50 
23. CARTMELL, Rev. James, D.D., Master of Christ’s College ; 
at Cambridge 70 
24, Etmonre, Alfred, R.A., artist ; at St. Alban’s Road, "Ken- 
sington 65 
29. HoLRoyp, Edward, late Senior Commissioner at Court of 
Bankruptcy; at ‘Wimbledon. 87 
30. Hatt, Anna Maria, (Mrs. 8. C.), authoress at East 
Moulsey 74 
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Feb. 


Necrological 


1, DatmAn, Wiihelm Frederik Achates, the Nestor of Swedish 
Journalism; at Stockholm . 

3. GouLp, John, F.RS. , ornithologist ; at Charlotte Street 

5. CARLYLE, Thomas, author ; at Chelsea 


6. ANson, J. W., actor and theatrical manager ; at. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields . 


9. TuYNNE, Lord John, Canon and Sub-Dean of Westminster ; 


at the Cloisters . 
18. Lennox, Lord William Pitt, present with the Duke of 
prellingion at Waterloo, author and lecturer; at Sloane 
treet 
24, TENNANT, James, F.G.S. , mineralogist, Professor of King’ 8 
College ; in the Strand. 


March 1. Dz Luvys, Drouyn, Foreign Minister in Louis Napoleon’ 8: 


first cabinet and Ambassador to London; at Paris . . 
8. JAcKson, Sir Henry, within a few days of his appointment 
as a Judge of the High Court of Justice, late M.P. for 
Coventry; at Portland Place . 
9. SPEDDING, James, M.A., editor of Lord Bacon’s ‘works ; at 
St. George’s Hospital 


13. ALEXANDER II, Emperor of Russia; assassinated at St. 
Petersburg 


~ 21. FRYXELL, Rev. Anders, Swedish historian ; at Stockholm . 


24. CoRRIE, William, late Remembrancer of the ‘city of London; 
at Cleveland Square . 

25. REED, Sir Charles, LL.D., Chairman of the London School 
Board; at Tottenham 

26, Kyicur, John Prescott, R.A., ‘Secretary, to the Royal 
Academy, 1848-73 ; at Maida Hill. 

27, BATESON, Rev. William Henry, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
College; at Cambridge. 

—. WIXx, Henry, for many years a “publisher in the city of 
London; at Walthamstow 


April 8. BONAPARTE, Prince Pierre, third son of Lucien Bonaparte; 


at Versailles 

14. PunsHon, Rev. William Morley, D.D., , Wesleyan Minister 
and five times president of the Conference i in Canada; at 
Buxton. 

—. HARDWICKE , William, M.D. , Coroner for Central Middlesex ; ; 
at Paddington . 

18. GotpMark, Dr. Joseph, one of the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848 in the Austrian capital, whose 
death sentence had been annulled; at New York . 

19. BEACONSFIELD, Earl of, K.G. , (Benjamin Disrae ener) ex-Prime 
Minister of England and author ; at Curzon Street ° 

20. BurceEs, William, A.R.A., architect and archeologist ; at 
Melbury Road, Kensington 


‘26. Patrrey, John ‘Graham, historian of New England ; at 


Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

29, Mra.i, Edward, M. P. for Bradford, founder and editor of 
the “ Noncomformist ” newspaper, and promoter of the 
disestablishment of the Church of England ; at Sevenoaks 

—. HEINRICHSHOFEN, “the oldest German bookseller ;”. at 
Madgeburg . 

8. DE'LA VALETTE, Marquis, senator and minister under the 
Second Empire ; near Paris 


\ 14. Lz Novury, La Roncitre, Admiral, commanded the marines 


during the siege of Paris ; at Paris. 
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May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Necrological Table. 


Age 
16. SaNpWitu, Humphrey, M.D., C.B., Chief of the army medical 


staff during the siege of Paris; ‘at Paris . 

19. ARNIM, Count Harry, formerly German Ambassador to 
France, recalled in 1874 and sentenced to three months’ 
oe on charges made by Prince Bismarck; at 

24. Apam, Right Hon. W. P., Governor of Madras, late Chief 
Commissioner of Works and Whip of the Liberal eenty ; 
at Madras . . 

—. Patmer, Samuel, water-colour painter; at Reigate : 

2. LittrE, M., author of the French dictionary ; at Paris. 

7. JAMES, Right Hon. Sir William M., Lord Justice of Appeal ; 
at Wimpole Street . 

9. RosE, Sir William Anderson, Lord Mayor of London 
\ 1862-3; at Tooting . 

11. Hart, Solomon Alexander, RA, Librarian of the “Academy ; ; 
at 36, Fitzroy Square . 

16. ROLLESTON, George, M.D., Linacre Professor of Physio- 
logy ; at’Oxford 

—. Mason, Sir Josiah, Founder of the Mason Science College 
at Birmingham ; at Erdington . 

22. Escuprer, Léon, musical critic, founder. of “ L’Art Musi- 
cale ;” at Paris . 

26. DuraurRE, M., Minister of J ustice jn the Cabinet of 
M. Thiers; ‘at Paris . 

27. WEBBER, Rev. William Charles Fynes, M. A,, Sub-Dean of 

_ §St. Paul’s Cathedral; at Lausanne . 

3. INMAN, William, founder of the Inman line of steamers ; : at 
Upton Manor, Cheshire . 

5. Cummine, Rev. John, D.D. , Minister of the Scotch church ; 
at Chiswick . 

7. Witson, Samuel, Lord Mayor of London in 1838, and for- 
merly colonel of the Royal London Militia ; at Beckenham 

8. Coxs, Rev. H. O., M.A., Bodleian Librarian ; at Oxford . 

10. Haveunexy, Lord (Right Hon. William Page Wood), Lord 
Chancellor of England 1868-72; at Great George Street, 
Westminster 


16, bash verde Wilhelm, Rector of the Hessian Primary Schools; 
at Giessen . 
18. STANLEY, Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn, D. D., “Dean of West- 
minster; at the an 
9. BuRTON, John Hill, D.C Historiographer for Scotland 
and author ‘ 
18. Hzarucore, Right Hon. Sir William, MP. for Oxford 

University 1854-68; at Hursley . . 
25. KENNEY, Charles Lamb, journalist and dramatic author 
28. SHARPE, Samuel, biblical scholar . 

3. THORNE, James, F.S.A., author of "tt Handbook to the 
Environs of London,” and a contributor to the “Com- 
panion to the British Almanac ;” at Fortess Road, N.W. 

7. JonEs, John Winter, F.8.A., Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum 1866-78 ; at Henley-on-Thames . 

—. WOOLLOTON, Charles, J.P., "Sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex in 1880 ; at Redhill . 
8. Eyton, Rev. Robert William, antiquary ; at Winchfield 
13. AREY, Lord, G.C.B., General ; at Leatherhead . 
19, GARFIELD, James Abram, President U.S. A.; at Eiberon, 
New Jersey, USA 
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Necrological Table. 


. Karstakg, Sir John B., Q.C., ex-Attorney-General; at 
Chester Square 
. MuseRoveE, Sir John, Bart., Lord Mayor of London in 
1851; at Spedhurst . ° 
HAYMERLE, Charles Henry, Baron, Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and one of the delegates to 
the Berlin Congress; at Vienna 
. HoLuanpD, Dr. Josiah Gilbert, editor of the “ Century (Scrib- 
ner’s) Magazine 3” at New York. 
. LyauL, George, formerly M.P. for Whitehaven, and Gover- 
_ nor of the Bank of England; at Cleve-hill, Gloucester . 
. LEIGHTON, Rev. Francis K., D. D., Canon of ne 
Warden of All Souls’ College ; ; at Oxford 
. Monti, Ra hael, Sculptor; in London. 
. Forster, Dr., Prince Bishop of Breslau; at Johannisberg 
|. BLUNTSCHLI, Jean Gaspard, Jurist ; at Carlsruhe. 
. Barciay, Right Rev. Joseph, D.D., LL. D., Bishop of Jeru- 
salem; at Jerusalem . 
25. MassEY, Right Hon. William Nathaniel, M.P. for Tiverton ; ; 
at Chester Square . 
_—. “a James Edward, Baron, Bibliophile ; ; at 
aris 
25. Wiii1aMs, J oshua, Q. C., author on “Law of Real Property ” 
at Queensborough ‘Terrace 
30. Bropig, William, Sculptor, Secretary of the Royal Scottish 
Academy; at Edinburgh . 
31. MacpoNALp, Alexander, M.P. for Stafford, the first 
“ Working Man’s Candidate ” returned to Parliament; 
at Hamilton, N.B. 
—. Barngs, Thomas, local historian of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Yorkshire ; at Seaforth 75 


Notz.—The above table contains the names of 100 distinguished 


persons, of whom 22 died at the age of eighty or ene, and of these, two 
were over ninety. 
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‘THE BRITISH ALMANAC’ & ‘COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


The figures in parentheses refer to 


ages of the ‘ British ALMANAC,’ and those not so 


marked to the separately pages of the ‘ COMPANION TO THE 


PAGE 
Abstracts of Acts of Parliament. 222-243 
Parliamentary and other 

Official Documents . 244-279 
Agricultural Depression, The: its 
Extent and Causes, By a 
Mackeson . . 129-155 
Agriculture, Statistics of « 258-262 
Ambassadors, foreign, in ngland (92) 
Architecture and Public Works - 156-172 
Army Agents . 
General Officers vf, British, 


I 
Bank of England, Directotsof . . 
transfer daysat . 
Banks and Bankers i in London .. 
Bishops of Churchof England . . 
reland. .. 
Scotland . . 
Calendar for 1882 es rig. 
Cambridge University . 
Carpet Manufacture by “Machinery : 
in England . . 11-18 
Census of the United Kingdom. “By, 
Charles Mackeson. . . 
Chronicle of Events and Occurrences, 
Church (The), Statutes regarding 322-223 
Circuits of the Judges, . «. 
Comnions, House ‘of . . (45) 
and Navigation, Statistits 


Corporation of London... . 
Correspondence of Eras with 1882 pe 
County Courts in England and — 
Courts of Law in England aE 
Crime, Pauperism, and peggy 
Statisticsof . . 
Currency, Statistics of 
Dublin University . . 
Durham University ° 
Eclipses in 1882. . 
Education, Science, and — Statis- 
ticsof . « 268-272 
Emigration, Statisticsof. . 273 
Exhibitions in or near London . . (95) 
Finance and Taxation, Statistics of 244-251 
Statutes relating to 226-227 
High Water at the London Docks . (6) 
Out ports . . . (5) 
Higher’ Education of Women, The. 
By J. J. Manl ey. . . . . 111-129 
Holidays at Public Offices oak 


om ef 


Illuminated Discs of Venus and Mars {ll} 
InnsofCourt ....... 
Insurance Companies .... 
Ireland, Special Legislation for. . 
Irish Bishops . . 
Judicial and Criminal Statisties 


) Statistics 


79-95 


) | Notes for the Year 


PAGE 
Irish Lords Lieutenant . . . . . (53) 
»» Universities... (67) 


Law and J ustice, Statutes’ relating to 
228-233 

” 3, Statistics relating to 
268- 


Learned Societies and Institutions . 
Legislation of 1881 . . . . . 213-22 
Licences and Taxes . . 

Local Statute rela- 
tingto .. 
London Cab Fares; 

Corporationof .. . 

School Board (The) . 

9; _ University . ... 
Lords Lieutenant . . ... 
Luxury, Ancient and Modern. By 

W. E. A. Axon, M.R.S.L., F.S.S. 38-49 
Ministry, Th 


(77) 


(39) 
243 
(10) 
- 197-206 


>, 


Statutes 
Moonlight, Table of Duration of . 7 
Music (The) of the Year 1881 . 
National Herring Harvest, The. 
J.G. Bertram’. . . 
Navy, Flag 
nts . 


Necrolo Table (1880-81) 
Oxford University . . . 
Pauperism, Statistics of . 
Population, Statistics of . . 263, 264 
Post Opie, ‘The... By L. T; Thorne 96-110 
Statistics of . . . . 274,275 
Information relating to (87, 88) 
Privy Council, Members of: . i. (56) 
Production of Tea, Chinchona, and 
Wild Silks in India. By J. R. 
Royle . . . 61-78 
Trade, and Commerce, 
Statutes relating to. . . . . 223- 
Quarter Sessions in 1882. ... . 
Recent Progress in the Small Arts. 
By John Crowdy . . 
Royal Family, Members of. . . 
Households. . .. (88 
— of the Year, by J. F. Iselin, 


scotiand, Established Church of. . 
Episcopal 
» Lords Lieutenant and She- 
riffs of 
Universities ‘and Colleges (66) 
Sovereigns and Governors of Countries (52) 
of the Calendar and the 
servance of Easter. By W. T. 
Lynn, B.A. 5-10 
Sun, Table of Rising and Setting 


Taxes and Licences. . . . ° 
Terms in 1882 


e} 

wore 


(84) 


(13) 
) | Trade and Agriculture, Statistics of 257-264 


Transfer daysat Bank . .. . . (13) 
Wales, University College of . . . (62) 
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Incorporated under the Act 7 & 8 Vict. c, 110. 


. ADVERTISING SHEET 


OF THE 


BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 
Head Office—ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
C. A. Raynsrorp, Esq. ese. Provincial Secretary. 

R. R. Newson, Esq. ... pes ... Superintendent for the South of England. 
A.P. Superintendent for Wales. 

WituiaM RED, Esq. ... Superintendent for Scotland. 

C. E. Moncruerr, Esq. Superintendent for Ireland. : 
JoHN WRIGHT, Esq. ... ... Superintendent for Metropolitan District. 


BRANCH OFFICBSBS. 
ENGLAND. 
Bramineuam, 18, Bennett’s Hill. 


LiverProoL, Gresham Buildings, 99, Dale 
Braprorp, Bank Cham Bank Street. Mancursrter, 2, Cooper Street. Street. 
Brieaton, 4, Pavilion B NEWCASTLE, Perey Buildings,Grainger Street. 
1, Broad Quay. ‘| Noswicu, Bank Plain. 
Hut ity House Lane. SunpERLAND, 37, Fawcett Street. 
SCOTLA Lascow, 116, St. Vincent St. | IRELAND—Baxurast, Atlas Chambers, 3, 
DunpEE, mercial St. Skipper Street. ~ 
» || Epinsureu, 97, George Street. | 
AsEapzen, 98, Market Street. 


‘Moderate Rates of Premium. Labora Scale of Annuities. 
Loans prentec upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Lease- 
, hold Property, Life Interests, and Reversions; also to 
Corporate and other Public Bodies upon security of Rates, &c. 


Prospectus, Reports, and Pro F be obtained licati 
\ F. ALLAN CURTIS, 3 
Actuary & 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Assurance’ Company, 
| FIRE AND LIFE. 


92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Established 1808, 
And Empowered by Act of Parliament of the 54th Geo. III. c. 79. 


Capital, £1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS, 


Chairman.—Tuomas CuHapman, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairman.—BENIJAMIN Buck G 


Sir Witutiam J. W. Baynes, Bart. Admiral Sir A. L. MonrTcoMERY, Bart. 
ARTHUR EDWARD CAMPBELL, Esq. EvGENE FREDERICK NOEL, Esq. 
JaMEs PATTISON CuRRIE, Esq. .CHarLeEs ANDREW Esq. 


Ricuarp BiaNney WaDE, Esq. 
JoHN OLIVER Hanson, Esq. Purr AINsLiE WALKER, Esq. 
Auditors.—FREDERICK GREENE, Esq., & Toomas Douctas ForsytH, C.B., K.C.S.I1. 
Secretary.—Ricuarp Ray, Esq. — - 
Actuary.—WittiaM Henny TYNDALL, Esq. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. G. F, Hupson, Matruews and Co. - 
Consulting Actuary.—CHARLEs ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. 
Medical Oficer.—BuxtTon SHILLITOE, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Prescott, CavE, BUXTON, Lover & Co. . 
_ This Office has been established more than 70 years, and its present magnitude and 
prosperity prove the soundness of the principle on which it has been conducted. __ 


Life Department. 
Pye scarey Premiums are over £1,550,000. The Annual Income excecds 
4 

The sum of £6,590,653 has been paid in claims under Life Policies. 

~ Large Bonuses hive been declared and paid as additions to the amounts assured. 

_Premiums on Policies have been reduced where parties have so ‘applied the 
Bonuses on their Policies. 

Persons Assuring ‘have the option of Participating Rates of Premium, or of 
Non-Participating Rates. 
Combined provision may be made for old age and early death, so that a person may 
secure a sum to be paid to himself at an age agreed upon, or to his executors if he 
should die before that age. 

Residence in Countries beyond the limits of Europe is allowed on favourable terms ; 
in ter temperate climates without extra Premium. Whole-world Assurances are 
granted. 

Notices of the Assignment of Life Policies are received and acknowledged. ~— — 

egg are made on Policies to the extent of their value, for surrender to the 
office. 
Persons desiring to surrender their Assurances may receive their value in money, 
or, in lieu thereof, may. obtain a new Policy without further payment of Premium. 

The Directors are ready to receive proposals for Assurances on any contingency 
involving payment of a sum at death. 


Fire Department. 

This Company undertakes the Assurance of almost every species of Property in the 
United Kingdom, at Rates of Premium and upon principles which will be found quite 
as advantageous to the interest of the Assured as those offered by any other Office. 
The Directors can confidently refer to the well-known character of the Company for . 
liberality and promptitude in the discharge of claims made upon it during the many 
years it has been established. No charge made for Policy Stamps. . 

Renewals should be paid within fifteen days after the respective Quarter-days when 
they become due. 

Losses occasioned by Lightning will be paid, The Policies of the Company extend 
to cover Losses occasioned by the Explosion of Gas. 

The Company is ready to receive applications for agencies in those Towns and Dis- 


tricts in which itis not at present represented. Application to be made to the Secretary. 


All Fire Assurances ave now exempt from the payment of Government Duty. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and any information needful to effect Life or 
Fire Assurances, may be obtained on application to the Office, No. $2, Cheapside, 
London, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 

10 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1829. | 
Orrices—1.& 2, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


Trustees. 
His Grace the Ancusisunor oF CantERBURY. The Rt. Rev.the Lonp Bissor or WINCHESTER. 
His Grace the ArcuBisnor or Dusuin. The Ancupgacon or 
Chairman—The ARcHDRACON OF WESTMINSTER. Deputy-Chairman—KosERt Few, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. LE, Bouton, & No. 2, ‘he Sanctuary, Westminster. 


hysic1an—Dr. Stone. 14, Dean’s Yard. 
Actuary—Stzwant Esq. Secretary—MattnEw Hopeson, Esq. 


THE Firry-SEconD ANNUAL REPORT, containing the declaration of the Tenth Bonus, 
was presented on the 7th July, 1881,.to the General Meeting, held at No. 3, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster, under the presidency of the Archdeacon of Westminster. 
The claims caused by death in the past financial year were less in amount than in any 
of the four previous years of the quinquennium—being very little more than £1 13s. 
per cent. of the total amount of existing assurances, and, both as to number snd 
amount, considerably under the expectation of any known table of mortality used 'in 
the practice of Life Assurance. The total income of the Society was £321,386, and 
the expenses of management on all accounts £3 7s. 2d. per cent. of this amount. 
The total funds amounted on the Ist of Jnne last to $2,879,344, of which the sum 
of £143,092 was added during the year, after payment of all outgoings. As the 
financial year was the last of the quinquennium, the Directors also report upon the 
operations cf the Society for the past five years, and state the result of the quin- 
quennial investigation and valuation. The increase in the business of the Society in 
the five years was—after deducting claims paid, policies purchased, and lapsed 
assurances—in number of policies 1,103, in sums assured £755,358, and in annual 
premiums payable thereon £24,034. The increase in the Society's resources in the 
same period was, in the Life Assurance Fund £526,823, and in the annual revenue 
£44,307. The assets of the Society are vouched and accounted for by certificates 
from two Committees of Directors and from. the Society's Bankers, Messrs. Coutts 
&Co. The valuation of the Society's liabilities has been made upon the same strict 
principles which have hitherto characterised each quinquennial investigation; the 
Yate of interest assumed throughout has been three per cent.; and in no way have 
future profits been anticipated. The result of the valuation gives a surplus of assets 
over liabilities of £502,275. Of this sum the Directors retain £64,928, making 
with the Guarantee Fund of £5,183 a total reserve of £70,111, and divide £437,347 
amongst those members who are entitled to participate in the profits. 

The report. which is of a highly satisfactory character, concludes as follows :— 

It cannot fail to be matter for great congratulation amongst the members of the 
Society that it has,thus entered upon its fifty-third financial year with renewed claim 
to public confidence, as having turned to the best commercial advantage, consistently 
with undoubted security, the large funds it has collected, distributed, and accumu- 
lated for the benefit of its members, and that the principlés on which it has acted have 
stood the test of such a long series of years. . rH 

_.. Great, however, as has been the success of the Society, the Directors believe -that 
it may be still more useful, and that there is yet ample scope for its further develop- 
ment. It might, for instance, with great advantage, afford facilities for life assurance 

against. dilapidations, a plan for which has already been adopted by the Winchester 
- Diocesan Conference Committee, and is alluded to in an article in the Church Quar- 
terly Review for January last. ‘ 7 
But the Directors would more especially urge upon the assured members of the 
Society the importance of pressing its advantages upon the attention not only of the 
Clergy, but of their lay relatives and those of their wives. It ought 
to be more generally known that admission to the Society is open to all persons 
who are connected with the Clergy by kindréd or by marriage 
and many laymen would doubtless be glad of an opportunity o 
uniting with their clerical relatives in an association for mutual 
assurance if aware of the many benefits which would thereby 
accrue to them. } 

\ At atime when, owing to keen competition, new business is often obtained at a 

outlay, the Directors desire, in conclusion, again to state that they employ no 
Agents, and allow no Commission for the introduction of Assur- 
ances. The Clergy and their relatives are therefore advised to apply on all matters 
of Assurance direct to the Society's Office, or to instruct others, who act for them, 
to do so on their account. 


opiés cf the 52nd Annual Report and Forms of Proposal for Assurances 
may’ de obtained on application at the Ofhce as above. 


| 
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GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq., Chairman. 
“CHARLES JELLIOOE, Eso., F.B.G8., Deputy-Chairman. 
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Eagle Company, 
(ESTABLISHED 1807,) 
(FOR LIVES ONLY,) 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


DIRECTORS. 


~ 


THOMAS ALLEN, Eso. 


CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. 
RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, Barr., K.C.M.@. 
The HON. THOS. F. FREMANTLE, M.P. | 


WILLIAM A. GUY, M.B., F.RS. 


RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Esq. 


HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
SIR PHILIP ROSE, Barr. 


COLONEL THE HON. W. P. TALBOT. ~ 


ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Ese., M/A. 


SUMS ASSURED .. .. 88,520,623 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS.. .. .. -£3,051,954 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL .. 500,000 


ANNUAL INCOME... £367,763 


-Buring the past 33 years Company has paid 


inClaims.... £8,800,000 


And divided Bonuses amongst the 


exclusive of those taken in Reduction of 
Premium, amounting to.. -. .. £830,000 


Forms may be had, or will be sent Post-free, on 
ication at 


( 
] 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE ECONOMIC. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1823. 


Directors. 
HENRY BARNETT, Esq., Chairman. 


The Right. Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE, Deputy-Ciairm in. 
CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. — 


MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P. AUGUSTUS KEPPEL STEPHENSON, 
EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. Esq. 
JOHN HARMAN, Esq. Rt. Hon. LORD SUDELEY. 


C. H. W. ACOURTZREPINGTON, Esq. RICHARD TAYLOR, Esq._ 
GEORGE KETTILBY RICKARDS, Esq. ; 


4 Actuary.—RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE SOCIETY:— 


_ The loweth sates of Premium on the Mutual System, for young and middle- 
aged lives, with early participation in Profits. — 


Number of Policies in Force 10,162 © 
Sums Assured, with Bonus Additions.......... 9,495,700 © 
Security—Accumulated Fund............ 8,470,703 
Annual Income ‘ © 877,065 . 
Total Claims paid, with Bonus Additions.............+. 6,276,545 © 
Total Bonuses declared to 1878 inclusive ............ - 8,507,415 .. 


_ Bonus.—The Society being on the Mutual principle, the Assured share the 
whole of the Profits. Policies effected before aist December of each year 
receive a full year’s Bonus for the year of entry. 


QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1879. 


Liabilities.., 2,949,995 
Surplus £562,666 


Wisseastibied, Statement of Accounts, and full particulars may be obtained on 


JOHN RALPH GRIMES, 


BRITISH ALMANAC. ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Founded A.D. 1762. 


BONUS TABLE FOR 1882. 


_ EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


OPPOSITE THE MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 


THE OLDEST LIFE OFFICE ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE IN THE WORLD. 


Taste showing the Amount payable under a Policy for £1000 (with its additions), in 
the event of its becoming a claim after payment of the premium due in the year 1882, 


» Ist Jan. 1871 to 3lst Dec. 1871... oe 
» Ist Jam. 1872 to 3lst Dec. 1872) 
» Ist Jan. 1873 to 3lst Dec. 1873... he 
» Ast Jan. 1874 to 3lst Dec. 1874 ... ose 
» ‘Ist Jan. 1875 to 3lst Dec. 1875 ... 
” 1st Jan. 1876 to 3lst Dec. 1876 eee eee 
«+ Ist Jan. 1877 to 3lst Dec. 1877... ees 


Sum payable 
Policies effected since December 31, 1816. with Additions. 
From 25th 1817 to 24th April 1817... 37385 

24th April 1817 to 16th April 1818... 3635 

5th Feb. 1819to 3rd Jan. 1820... ese 3430 0 

7th Jan. to 22nd Dec. 1820 eee eee eee 3335 0 
” 23rd Dec. 1820 to 30th Nov. 1821 ose eee eee 3235 0 
» Ist Dec, 182lto 7th Mar. 1823... ove 3135 0 
» Mar. 1823 to 24th May 1824 ... «| 38035 
» 25th May 1824 to 8th Mar. 1825 2985. 
» 9th Mar. 1825to 3rd Nov. 1826... eve 2860 
7th Nov. 1826 to 15ih July 1828 eee eee eee 2785 0 
» 2lst July 1828to Ist Mar. 1830... ese 2710 
» 3rd Mar. 1830 to 24th Nov. 1831... ose 2635 0 
” 24th Nov. 1831 to Ast Aug. 1833 oon ore - 2560 0 
” Ist Aug. 1833 to 18th June 1835 eee eee ove 2485 0 
” 19th June 1835 to 21st July 1837 eee _ eee en 2410 0 
2lst July 1837 to 22nd Jan. 1839... 
” 24th Jan. 1839 to 10th Dec. 1840 2260 0 
15th Dec. 1840to 2ndNov. 1842 .. ..| 2185 0 
12th Nov. 1842 to 18th June 1845... ove 2130 0 
19th June 1845 to 2ndMar. 1847 ... «| 2075 
” 3rd Mar. 1847 to 14th Nov. 1848 oro wee eee 2020 0 
», 14th Nov. 1848 to 19th Nov. 1850... oe | 1965. 0. 
» 19th Nov. 1850 to 26th July 1853... ose onl.» san. 2» 
” 26th July 1853 to 3ist Dec, 1855 “eee eee “eee 1855 0 
” lst Jan. 1856 to Dec. 1856 eco 1800 0 
Ist Jan. 1857 to 81st Dec. 1857... 1745, 
» Ist Jan. 1858 to 3lst Dec. 1858. ... ose --| 16909 0- 
» Ist Jan. 1859 to 3lst. Dec. 1859... ove 1635 0 
Ist Jan. 1860 to 3ist Dec. 1860 .. «| 1597 10 
Ist Jan. 1861 to Dec. 1861 1560 0 

4, Ist Jan. 1862to3lst Dec. 1862 ... 1522. 10 

» Ist Jan. 1863 to Dec. 1863... 1485) 
* Jan. 1864 to 3lst Dec. 1864... 10 
» Ist Jan. 1865 to3lst Dec, 1865... 1410 0 
» Ist Jan. 1866 to 3lst-Dec. 1866 «1872-10 
Ist Jan. 1867 to 3lst Dec. 1867 OO 
” Ist Jan, 1868 to 3lst Dec. 1868 woe] 1297 1 
Ist Jan. 1869 to 3lst Dee. 1869 ... 1260 
” lst Jan. 1870 to 3lst Dec. 1870 eee ere eee 1240 


EQUITABLE has never allowed Commission. 
"J. WARE STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


= 
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GUARDIAN 


Fire and Pike Assurance Company. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
11, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1821, and Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament. 


Subscribed Capital- - - - - + - = §2,000,000 

PaidupCapital - - - - - - = = 1,000,000 

TotalFundsinhand - - - - - - 

TotalIncome,over - - - - - - - §00,000 
DIRECTORS. 


PREVOST, Ese. 
G. TALBOT, Ese., M.P. 


HENRY HULSE BERENS, Esa. Ricat Hon. JOHN G. HUBBARD, M.P. 
HENRY BONHAM-CARTER, Eso. FREDERICK HALSEY JANSON, "Esq. 
CHARLES WILLIAM CURTIS, Esq. | Rr. Hon, G. J. SHAW LEFEVRE, M.P. 
CHARLES F. DEVAS, Esa. BEAUMONT W. LUBBOCK, Esq. 
Sm WALTER R. FARQUHAR, Barr. .| JOHN BIDDULPH MARTIN, Ese. 
ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, -Ese. HENRY JOHN NORMAN, Esq. _ 
JAMES GOODSON, Esa. DAVID POWELL, Jvun., Esq. 
THOMSON HANKEY, Esq. HENRY VIGNE, Esq. 
RICHARD M. HARVEY, Ese. 

AUDITORS. 
JOHN J. HAMILTON, Esq. CORNELIUS PAINE, Ese. 
HENRY SYKES THORNTON, Esq. NOEL WHITING, Esq. 


Manager of the Fire Department.—F. J. pcneuee, 
Actuary and Secretary.—T. G. C. BROWNE. 


Physicians.—J. RussEtt Reynoups, Esq., M.D., F.8.S., 38, Grosvenor Street, W.; 
and W. R. Gowers, Esq. . M. D., 50, Queen ‘Ann Street, W. 


Solicitors.—Messrs. Parkin, PaAGDEN, & Wiéeuthioin: 5, New, Square Lincoln’s Inn. 


Messrs. Martin & Co., 68, Lombard Street. 
Bankers.— { Messrs. Cours & Co., 59, Strand. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The Quinquennial Valuation to 3lst December, 1879, was made on the basis 
of the Institute of Actuaries’ (H™) Table of Mortality and 3 per cent. interest, The 
Valuation was strictly a net premium one, the whole of the loading being reserved. 


The Valuation Balance Sheet showed a surplus of £143,194 6s. 6d. in the Life 
Assurance Fund, and of this sum it was decided to divide £140,000, leaving £3,194 6s. 6d. 

_ of undivided profit to be carried forward to the new Quinquennium. According to 

the regulations of the Company, the sutn to be divided was appropriated as follows :— 


Four-fifths to the Policyholders ... ... ... £112,000 
| One-fifth to the Proprietors __28,000 000 
"£140,000 


A large proportion (awards of one-fourth) of the Company’s ‘business is non- 
participating, and the sum of £112,000 was therefore divisible as a bonus among 
3,222 policies, assuring with existing bonuses £2,939,985 16s. 6d., the annual og 
miums. payable under which amount to £83,261 17s. 2d. The proprietors’ one-fifth 
share, amounting to £28,000, was the sole benefit for the past five years which they 
received from the Life Business in return for the guarantee afforded by the unusually 
large paid up capital of the Company. 


Life Funds (1880)- - £1,373,000 | Life Income - - - 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. © 
upon Property at Home and Abroad at Moderate Rates. 


Fire Funds (1880)+ . - £430,000 | Fire Income - - £279,000 


i 

| 
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HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE ‘SOCIETY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Instituted in 1696.—Extended to Life Freeney: 1836. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. LIONEL ASHLEY. ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq. 
T. PALMER CHAPMAN, Esq. FREDERICK LOCKER, 
MAJOR H. F. C. CUST. T. FULLER MAITLAND, 
JOHN LETTSOM ELLIOT, Esq. ARTHUR SPERLING, 
Vice-Admiral Sir LEOPOLD G. JAMES SYDNEY STOPFORD, Esq. 
_ HEATH, K.C.B. THOMAS TURNER, Esq... 
W. ESDAILE WINTER, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
J. LETTSOM ELLIOT, 
CHARLES R. GURNEY HOARE, Esq, | T. A. FULLER MAITLAND, Esq. 


Bankers—Messrs. GOSLINGS & SHARPE, 19, Fleet Street. 
Physician—THOMAS K. CHAMBERS, M.D. 


NICHOLL, MANISTY, & CO. 
» Howard Street, Strand. 


BLENKINSOP, Esq. 
Actuary—JAMES TERRY, Esq. : 
‘The oldest Insurance Office in the World. 
The only Mutual Office in the Kingdom for both Fire and Life. 
There mora Shareholders, all Profits are divided yearly amongst > 


BONUS RETURNS. 


Lire—lst Series as 78 
2nd Series (according to the : age of the Polley) <: ‘; 60 to 70 per Cent. 
3rd Series Go. to per 
Frme—Annual Policies of Two standing, Annum. 
certain exceptions ... 


No Policy Holder is subject ‘Personal Liability. 
The Directors are willing to as of good 
position and character. ° 


3lst DECEMBER, 1880. 


ASSETS. 
General Accumulated Fund (Fire and Life) $1,676,526 
Life Assurance Fund, under Act of 1870 gas dS UR 285,492 
£1,962.018 
LIABILITIES. 
Net Liability under Life Assurance and Annuity transac- 
tions, at existing rates ... £1,552,413 
Amount of Fire Premiums in hand, on account of unex- sBeiteke 
pired terms of Annual and Septennial Insurances _... 27,532 
of Profits in hand, on account of Fire 
0. es. eee ee ee eee 
gl 962,018 


The ACCOUNTS and STATEMENTS as deposited with the Board of Trade, | as 
well as Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, may be had of any of the Society's 


Agents, or on ee at the Head Office 
‘BENJAMIN BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 


| 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1720. 
FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 


No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. © 


No. 16, Cross STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Branch Offices 30, Excuanes Stezet East, LiveRPoot. 


WILLIAM RENNIE, Ese., Governor. 
GEORGE L. M. GIBBS, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Ese., Deputy-Governor.. 


DIRECTORS. 


H.Goves ARBUTHNOT, Esq. 
Rosert Burn BLYTH, Esq. 
T. Brann, Esq. 
Epwarp Bupp, Esq. 
Major-General H. P. Burn. 
- GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, Esq. 


HRIE, Esq. 
PEncivat L. Hamspro, Esq. 


Henry B. Kienpatz, Esq. 


LYALL, Esq. 
GREVILLE H. PALMER, 

Capt. R. W. PELLY, B.N. 
P. F. Ropertson, Esq. 


. Marx Wicks Cottet, Esq. | Rosent HENDERSON, Esq. 


Dewuurst, Esq. | Louis Huts, Esq. Col. LzoroLp Sermoun. 
Secretary. Underwriter. ~ 
- JOHN P. LAURENCE, Ese. JOHN ANTHONY RUCKER, Ese. 
Actuary. Manager ofthe Fire Department. 
ARTHUR H. BAILEY, Ese. 


WILLIAM H. HORE; 


‘Medical Officers. 
‘EDWARD CLAPTON, M.D., St. Thomas's Street, Southwark. 
JOHN o_— M.D., 39, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 


Solicitors. 
; Messrs. JOHNSONS, UPTON, BUDD, & ATKEY, 20, Austin Friars. 
‘  ‘Mussgs, COLLYER-BRISTOW, WITHERS, & RUSSELL, 4, Bedford Row. 


West End Agents, | 
GRINDLAY & Co., Parliament Street, 


. Century and a half; during that long period it has endeavoured to introduce into 
_ its practice all the real improvements that have from time to time been suggested, 
‘and to afford every facility for the transaction of business. . 
; Of the Share Capital the sum of £448,275 has boon pald up; the total Funds, 
. on the 81st December, 1880, exceeded Three Millions sterling. — 


‘ Copies of the Accounts pursuant to ‘The Life Assurance Companies’, ‘Act, 1870," 
can be had on application personally or by letter. 
3 


| 
| 
Rosert GILuespre, Esq. | 
Howarp Gutuiat, Esq. 
HENRY GoscHEN, Esq. 
Epwin Gower, Esq. 
BERT RYRIE, Esq. 
D 
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NATIONAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR MUTUAL ASSURANGE, 


2, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1830. 
Directors. 


President—JOHN CHAS. SALT, Esa. 
Vice-President—JOHN BLUNDELL, Esq. 


GEORGE BURNAND, Ese. FREDERICK LOCK, Ese. 
HARRY CHUBB, Ese. _| JOHN NICHOLAS, Ese. 
JOSEPH COLLING, Ese. | HENRY POLLOCK, Ese. . 
THOMAS CURTIS, Eso. Tae Hox. GERALD C. TALBOT. 
BP. CAREW HUNT, Eso. Sm HENRY W. uF, 


The Valuation made at the end of 1880: ensbled the 


Directors to declare a Reduction of Seventy-five per Cent. upon 
the original premiums on all Policies in Class A, for the five years 
ending with 1885. (This class was closed on 31st December, 1870.) 


In Class B Policies have a reduction of Premium for the whole term 
of Life, which, in the cases of those effected in 1871, pretage 26 per 


cent. 
THE Next Division | oF PROFITS will be inti’ at the end of 1885. 
VALUATION BALANCE-SHEET, December 31st, 1880. 


Assurance Fund (accumulated solely from Premiums) - £769,555 15 2 
Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity Transactions .., * 434 305 14 2 


Surplus avaitatic tor future Bonus and Expenses’ «. £335,200 


All the: Profits belong to the Assured, and Class B) 
are applied to the gradual reduction and ultimate extinction of their 

remiums—a result’ which may be expected to occur, on an average, 
from 20 to 25 years from the date of the Policy. 


Funds for the Education of Children and for their Establish- 
heat in Life may be provided on unusually favourable terms, on‘a 


new System lately introduced by this Society, — upon alae ‘of 
Mortality 


specially constructed for the purpose. 
Persons desiring to effect Assurances on Lives, in any _ of the 


Country; are invited to apply to— 


HENRY JOHN PUCKLE, Secretary. 


| 
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NORTH 


Incorporated by Royal Charter and Special Acts of Parliament. 
CHIBF OFFICES: 
London: 61, Threadneedle Street ; 
West End Office: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall ; 
: Edinburgh : 64, Princes Street. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
‘Chairman, Jobn White Cater, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, Chas. Morrison, Esq, 


Richard Baring, Esq. Charles W. Mills, Esq. 
Richard Brandt, Esq. ' | Junius Morgan, Esq. 
Alexander H. Campbell, Esq. .| George Garden Nicol, Esq. 
Edward Cohen, Esq. John Sanderson, Esq. 
David Davidson, Esq. Baron John H. W. Schroder. 
P. du Pré Grenfell, Esq. George Young, Esq. 
Quintin Hogg, Esq. 
MANAGER oF Fine DEPARTMENT. MANAGER OF LirE DEPARTMENT. 
_ G, H. Burnett. Henry Cockburn. 
Foreicn Sus-MANAGER. 
Philip Winsor. SecRETARY.—F. W. Lance. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
A.H. Hassall, M.D.; R. C. Cream, M.D.; Soricrror.—Sir W. R. Drake. 
Hermann Weber, M.D. 


Resources of the Company as at 31sé December, 1880 :— 
_ I. Subscribed Capital— £ 8 


Unealled oe ee ee ee ee 1,500,000 0 


_ 2,000,000 


II. Fire Fund— 
Reserve ee ee i ee ee 844,576 19 11 
‘Premium Reserve .. 817,057 16 10 
Balance of Profit Loss 39,608 9 2 


1,201,243 5-11 
iil. Life Fund-— 

aaencrtceweres Fund of the Life Branch . 3,028,833 14 2 

4 » Annuity Branch 351,273 19 2 


8,380,107 18 4 


IV. Revenue for the Year 1880—- © 
| From the Life Department. 
Life Premiums and Interest as 


Annuity Premiums and Interest .. 


ee 13,724 13 10 


464,399 18 6 
From Fire Department. 
“Fire Premistys and Interest 1,018,900 9 

$1,478,300 7 6 


19 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOUNDED 1806. 


INVESTED. FUNDS ...... .. £2,124,711 
ANNUAL INCOME .. 279,852 
CLAIMS PAID .... 6,600,000: 
BONUSES DECLARED 2,342,000 


HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM, 
Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the whole Term of 


Life (Taste A), and to Lives not exceeding 
60. of 


U NDER this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the 
first 5, 7, or 10. years, in the option of the Assured; the other half- 
premium remains a charge against the Policy, ere 5 per cent. 
interest, payable i in advance. 


|The ‘arrears of half-premium .may be paid. off at any time, or : be 
deducted from the sum assured-when the claim arises, or from the 
Office Value in case of surrender. 


This system offers the advantage of a low Premium during the early 
years of life, and thus enables an Assurer to open a Policy for a larger 
amount than could be obtained under the ordinary terms. 


_ The Large Bonuses declared by this Office may reasonably be ex- 
pected (except upon Policies of a very recent date) to clear off-any 
ba gt which may be due for these arrears of Premium. 


Prospectuses, and further Information ‘to be: obtained at the | 
Head the Agents. 
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British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Company, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1847. = Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
DIRECTORS, 
JOHN RUNTZ, Chairman. . AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Fse., Chairman. 
H. M. BOMPAS, Ese., Q.C. DONALD MUNRO, 
HUGH CAMPBELL, M. D. GEORGE PHILLIES, Ese. 
ROBERT FREEMAN, Ese. GEORGE ROOKE, Ese. 
WILLIAM GROSER, Ese. | JOHN E. TRESIDDER, Esa. 
PEARSON HILL, Esq. J. H. TROUNCER, M.D., Lond. 


eee WATSON, SONS, & ROOM. 
Physician—E. H. GREENHOW, M.D., F BS. Surgeon—JOHN MANN, Ese. 
A Surveyor—SAMUEL WALKER, Ese. <Actuary—J. MARTIN, F.S.S., 
Secretary—EDWIN BOWLEY, F.I.A., F.S.S,, 


This Company being established on the Mutual Principle, all profits 
belong to the PiMembers. Every third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
_ made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The next. Division will be 
declared in 1882. 
It has Policies in force assuring nearly Three Millions and Three- 
Quarters Sterling. 
__, It has an ANNUAL INCOME of more than One Hundred and Forty 
Thousand Pounds. 
It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
Eight Hundred Thousand Pounds. { 
It has paid in CLAIMS upwards of Nine Hundred and Seventy-eight 
usand Pounds. 
Loans on Churches, Chapels, Schools, Buildings, &c., advanced at 4}. per cent. 
Interest. Loans on personal security in connection with Life Assurance. 
, Copies of the last Report and Balance ae etc., can be obtained 
on application to any of the Agents of the ee 
EDWIN. BOWLEY, Secretary. 


THE DIRECTORS ARE PREPARED TO ENTERTAIN APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES, 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
- WITH POWER TO HOLD LAND BY GIFT OR PURCHASE. 
BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 


Tus REV. ALFRED J. BUSS, BA, EDWARD B. HARTOPP, Esa. 

ARTHUR RISDON CAPEL, Esa. Tue LORD HOUGHTON. 

F. PATEY Tur LORD KINNAIRD. 

GEORGE COCKLE, Ese. Tuz REV. PREBENDARY MACKENZIE, 

Tar REV. PREBENDARY CURREY. . M.A. 

Tar LORD DUNSANY. Sir ROBERT MONTGOMERY, K.C.B. 

W. TIMBRELL ELLIOTT, Esa. JOHN JEFFRYES OAKLEY, Esa. 

ORGE Bb. GREGO Sm EDWAR RY TT, 

FREDERIC EDWARD THORNTON, Esa. 
JOHN WILLIAM HALE T. PARRY WOODCOCK, Esa. 

Sim FREDERICK J. K.C.B. 


Honorary Secretary—MRS. DAVID LAING. ‘ 
Secretary—CHARLES WILLIAM KLUGH, Esaq.,.32; Sackville Street, W. 
- The objects of this Society are— 
rary Assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded priveadly: and 
Pe the Ladies’ Committee. 
y Fund. Elective Annuities to Aged Governesses, secured on invested 
expla, independent of the prosperity. of the Institution. 
vident Fund. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in any way con- 
nected with Education, upon Government Security, agreeably to the Act of Par- 
liament.| This branch incindés a Savings Bank. . 
A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engagements. - 
A System of Registration, atirely free of expense. 
sylum for the Aged. 
fembership consists.in the.payment of an annual. Guinea, or of Ten Guineas in 
esum. Subscribers are entitled to vote for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote 
Te each Annual Half-Guinea not in ‘arrear, and for each Donation of Five Guineas. 
ons are due onthe lst of January, andcan’ 
Seott & Co.’ 21 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, 
LONDON, 


REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE AND 


ANNUITY BUSINESS TRAN 


The exceeds £2,000,000. 


The Ordinary Policies in this Company become absolutely indis- 
putable after they have been in existence fivo years, or immediately, to 
the extent of the principal, interest, and costs, not exceeding the sum 
Assured, if assigned to an innocent holder for a bond fide consideration. 

- THE LAST ANNUAL REPORT can be obtained upon application. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED A,D 


: No. 15, NEW BRIDGE ST, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
DIRECTORS. 


the Right Hon. LORD ABINGER, Lieut.-Gen. SIR_ GE “saga 8ST. PATRICK 


AWRENCE, K.C.S. 

GEORGE PARKER BIDDER, Esq. ( CHARLES THOMAS bts Esq: 

The Right Hon. JOHN GEORGE SON, CHARLES R 
M.P. CHARLES E 

GEORGE ARTHUR FULLER, Esq. Lient.-Col. Sir C. 

JOHN GODDARD, Esq M.P. 

ROBERT HUDSON, bi Ksq. . F.BS. WILLIAM BECKWITH TOWSE, Esq. 

Sir JOHN KELK. Bart HENRY JOHN TRITYTON Enq. 

‘SYDNEY LAURENCE, Esq. SAMUEL HARVEY TWINING, Esq. 

Auditors. —WILLIAM COSSART, Esq. ; FRANCIS KEARSEY, Esq.: 


GEORGE JAMES NEWBERY Esa. JAM IRNE SCOTT. 
Medical Joun Fanrrez, M. 
Solicitor. —Joun KEnpaut, Esq., Bank L 
Bankers.—Messrs. Bancuay, Bevan, Trirron, & Co. 
Wi11am Porter, Esq. 


The ROCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY » Which has been 
established nearly Three Quarters has an Accumulated 
Fund of more than Three ons Sterling, invested in Mortgnere: on sama, 
and other first-class Securities:— _.. 8. d 
Viz., on the 20th August, 1875... «8,167, 289 2 
Sum Assured—Inclusive of Bonus Additions—at that date 4,603,272 6 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of rapes erly 3 per. 

Cent. Interest). . . “1,451,708 
Being lese ‘than one-half the Fund inverted. 3 
Total Amount of Bonus ‘Additions made to Policies « . » 3,251,871 3 
Amountof Profits divided for the Seven Years ending 20th August, 1875 535, _ 16 
AnnualIncome. . 533.19 
Total Claims paid—Inclusive of Bonus. Additions gals +. « 7,893,697 .1 
.. *g* Copies of the Accounts deposited with the Board of Trade, pursuant to ‘*Th 
Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,”.as wellas of the Periodical Valuation Accounts, 
and every may be obtained on application. W. PORTER, 

2 


pad M.D., unk, M.R.CS. 
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-Rosert Barctay, Esq » Eeerton Hussarp, Esq.. 
JoHN GaRRatr Wittiam Kyow Esq. 
Manx Curnie Crosz, Esq. Nevite Lussock, Esq. 
Epwarp James DaniELL, GrorcE ForsEs Matcotmson, 
Davipson, Esq. DANIEL MEINERTZHAGEN, Esq. 
ALFRED Dent, Esq. Hon. Ronatp MELVILLE. 
ALEXANDER Deuce, Esq. Ropert Esq. 
Cartes HERMANN GoscHEN, Esq. Gar Ratupone. Esq. 
ERnest GREEN, Esq. Sir- Joun ‘Rose, Bart. 
CHARLES SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq. SamvuEL Leo Esq.. 
HEATH. | Carrincton Esq. 
Hortanp, Esq. - Mowracu C. WILKINSON, Esq. 


have been tested by the experience of more than a Century and a half. 


and General Stationers, 


BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, ASSURANCE GORPORATION. 


tablished by Royal Charter, A 
FOR . SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND *ANNUITIES. 
Chief Office, Royal Exchange, London ; Branch, Pall Mail. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £4,000,000. 


James: Srewart Hoposon, Esq., Governor. Francis ALEXANDER HAMILTOS, . 
‘Sub-Governor. ‘FREDERICK Josera Esq., Deputy-Governor.. 


Fre ASSURANCES on Liberal Terms. 
Lire Assugances with or. without participation in Profits; 


Loans are granted on Security of Lire Inrenests in connection with Policies of 
Assurance. 


The divisions of Profit také place every Five years. 
_ A large participation in profits, with exemption, under Royal Charter, ‘ian, the 
liabilities of partnership;—the guarantee of the invested Capital-Stock, and all ‘the 
real improvements in modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources 


‘The Cerporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 


A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and ‘Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 
E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


ARMS AND’ CRESTS FOUND AND. EMBLAZONED. 


MONOGRAMS 


or ANY COMBINATION OF LETTERS, ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED, IN 


RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, & MEDIEVAL STYLES. 


Cards for Invitations, At. Home, Return Thanks, &c.,. 
always kept in stock, or from at 
shortest notice: = 


AN IMMENSE AssonT dun NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


BALIM. PROGRAMMES, 


Menu Cartes, and Hedding Inbitations 
PRINTED IN COLOURS. GOLD OR SILVER. 


HARRISON & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS AND POOKSELLERS, 


59, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
(Bstablished 60 years) . 

the HAT’ WHISKERS, or MOUSTAG HES, 


venting them turning grey. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s. 
per bottle. 


C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


mm 22, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
iia, AND ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 

Xs For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis 
SY of a magnificent head of hair, and prevents baldness 
in mature age. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
BOND’S MAREING INE. 


The Proprietor of mont Barking She from 
“No. 11, Nile Street, to No. 6, Bevenden Street, Road, City Road, N., where all 
orders should be addressed, or toany of his Agents, he having no longer any con- 
_ mexion with Nile Street. 
The public should observe the “‘ Oak Tree” is the only genuine Trade Mark. No 
other person can manufacture H. BOND'S MARKING INK ‘ 


C. & E. LAYTON, Wholesale Street Buildings, E.C., 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &., 


FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 


This Peerage and Baronetage is the only one extant which combi in one 
volume, the full genealogical or past, as well as the present, accoant of all Peers 
and Baronets of the realm. 1,650 pages, containing 1,500 families, comprises about 
150,000 dates, and includes the names of more than 200,000 persons. 1 vol. super 

* royal 8vo., cloth gilt. Price £1 18s. a Ma 


Loxpoy: HARRISON AND SONS, 
59, anv 1, St. London, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & PUBLICATIONS, 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL PUBLI CATT ON. 
“REVISED AFTER ‘OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, 1082 


By FREDERICK MARTIN. Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


An Annual Record of the Legislation, Revenue and Expenditure, Education ond 
Church, Population, Army and Navy Commerce, Shipping Railways, Telegraphs, and 
other Statistics of all Countries of the World. ‘ ’ 

A Book of Reference indispensable to all Members of Parliament, Chambers of Com- 
‘anagers a 7) Nes, nment 
Reading-Rooms, &c. 

‘It is a handbook for the politician as well as for the merchant, and as a statistical 
and historical annual of the States of the civilized and mercantile world, stands without 
a rival."—TZimes, February 6, 1872. 


THE ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events 
Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria 
of Versailles. By New Edition, 8vo. half- 


Supplement from February, 1871 to March, 1874. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Supplement from March, 1874 to July, 1878. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


bie says: ? —‘‘The result is, lable equally for a trusty and the poltel to 
events of the hirty years, av: e statesman, th itician, 
public and the general reader.” 


Now Publishing, in Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Scott. By R. H. Hurron. A. 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. -- Chaucer, By Brot A. W. Warp. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. Cowper. By Gotpwin Sutra. 
Hume. By Pest. Huxtey, F.R.S. Pope. By Leste STEPHEN. 
Goldsmith. By Wmuuam Biack. |, Byron. By Prof. 
Defoe. By W. Minto. Locke. By Prof. Fow Ler. 
Burns, By Principal Swamp. Landor. By Prof. Cotvin. 
Spenser. By the Very Rev. the Daan: ‘Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Mvess. 
or Saint Pavt's. Dryden. By G. Sainrssury. 
Thackeray. By AntHony Trotiorz. | De Quincey. By Prof. Masson. 
Burke. By Money. Charles Lamb. By Rev. A. AINcER. 
Milton. By Mark Pattison. . (In the press. 
‘Hawthorne. By Janes, Jom. Bentley. By Prof. Jess. tr 


#,* Other Volumes to follow, 


MACMILLAN & LONDON. 
25 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
CABINET EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


BYRON’S (LORD). POETICAL WORKS. Illustrations. 


_10 vols. Small 8vo. 30s. 


3 BYRON’S (LORD) LETTERS AND JOURNALS. With 


Notices of his Life. By THomas Moors, Illustrations. 6 vols. 
Small 8vo. 18s. 


DERBY’S (LORD) ILIAD OF HOMER. Rendered into 
EnGtisH Buank VERSE. Portrait. 2.vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


GROTE’S. HISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earuiesr 
_ Prrrop to the close of the Generation Contemporary with ALEX- 


ANDER THE GREAT. Portrait and Plans. 12 vols. Post 80. 
6s. each. 


-HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Portrait. 10 vols. 


Post 8vo. 4s. each. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 8 vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 
MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 15 vols. Fost 8vo. 
6s. each. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. , 
HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 
; HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 
MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS: From the Death of W1ni1AM THE SILENT to the TWELVE - 
Years’ Truce, 1584-1609. Portraits. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


MOTLEY’S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNE- 


VELD. With a view of the Primary Cavszs of “ THE THIRTY 
Years’ Wak.” - Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


NAPIER’S ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES OF 
THE PENINSULAR WAR. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ROBERTSON’S. HISTORY OF “THE CHRISTIAN 


‘CHURCH. From the Apostoric AGE to the REFORMATION, 
1547. S8vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


SMILES’S LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. From the_ 
Earuiest Times to the Deata of the STEPHENSONS. | Portraits 
and Woodcuts. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 17s. 6d. each. 
I, VERMUYDEN, MypprEtton, Perry, BRINDLEY. 
II, Smeaton anp Renniz. III. anp TERLFORD. 
IV. Bourton anp Watt. V. GEORGE AND Rosert STEPHENSON. 


-STANHOPE’S (EARL) HISTORY OF ENGLAND, rrom 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE TO THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 
1701-83. Portrait. 9 vols. Post 8vo. 5s. each. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR. MURRAY’S. LIST—continued. 
LONDON AND THE SUBURBS. 
With a Clue Map and 15 Plans, 18 mo: 8s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON; or, 


‘London as itis. A complete Guide for Strangers and Visitors ; ; 

gees full Descriptions of all Places and Obj ects of Interest in 
etropolis. 4 New Edition, thoroughly ised. 

“The interesting and exact descriptions with which ‘this ‘Handbook’ abounds. 


It is without a rival for truth, intelligence, and accuracy.”—The Times, _. 


HANDBOOK to taz ENVIRONS or LONDON. An 
- account, from personal visits, of every town and village within a 
circle of twenty miles round the Metropolis, and the more im- 
portant places lying four or five miles eyond that. boundary. 
Alphabetically arranged. By James TuHorne, F. s. A. _ With 
Index of Names. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
With Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. Giving an account of the Places and — 

a ma best worth visiting ; more especially those rendered inte- 
Historical Associations, or likely to attract notice. 

Aiphebeteally arranged and condensed for the convenience of 


TRAVELLERS. Forming a Comyuatina to Bradshaw’s Railway 
Time Tables. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR THE ENGLISH 

CATHEDRALS. Crown 8vo. Nogrnern Drvisioy, 60 illusira- 

_ tions, 2 vols., 21s.; Eastern, with 90 illustrations, 21s. ; 

‘ "WESTERN, with 50 illustrations, 16s. ; SouTHERN, with 130 illus- 

trations, 2 vols., 86s.; WHrELSH, with 40 illustrations, 15s., 
St. Pavt’s, with 20 illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


‘SCOTLAND. 
With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. a 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN SCOT- 


-LAND—including Metrosz, Ketso, Gtascow, 
Dumrriss, Ayr, AkRaN, THE OBAN, INVE- 

RaRy, Lomonp, Katrine anp Trossacus, CALE- 
Dontan Canat, INVERNESS, PERTH, DUNDEE, ABERDEEN, 

Sxyz, Carrnness, Ross, SuTHERLAND, &c. 


IRELAND. 
With Map, post 8vo, 10s. 


Mu RRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR. TRAVELLERS IN 


TRELAND—including Dustin, Betrast, GALWAY, 
-, WexrorD, Cork, Limerick, WATERFORD, THE OF 
Coast OF Mayo, GALway,: &e. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE 
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 MR.MURRAYS. | 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT 


SUN. Summer anp WINTER JOURNEYS THROUGH SWEDEN, 
Norway, LaPLanD, AND NORTHERN FINLAND. With descrip- 


tions of the Inner Life of the People, their Manners and Customs, 


the Primitive Antiquities, &., &. With Map and 235 Illustra- © 
tions. 2vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MR. DARWIN ON THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE 
MOULD THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS. With 
Observations on their Habits. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

ALEXANDER POPE: Contmuation or Eprrion 
or Porg. Volume III. of the Poetry. Containing the SarrrEs, 
Morat Essays, &c., with Introduction and Notes. Edited, with 
Notes and Introductions, by W. J. Courtnorzr, M.A. With 
Facsimiles. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

DEAN. STANLEY’S SERMONS Preacnep in’ West- 
MINSTER ABBEY ON PuBLIC Occasions. 8vo. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S LIFE. With Selections from 


his. Journals and Correspondence. , Edited by his Sister-in-law, 
Mes. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


F.M. .SIR: WILLIAM GOMMS LETTERS AND 


J OURNALS. Tue 
WaALCHEREN. ExpepITIoN Tar PENINSULA — WaATERIOO, 
ETO. 1799-1815. Edited by F.C. Gomm, Madras 
. Civil Service. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s, 


THE BEATITUDES: ann oTHER SERMONS | 
TO CHILDREN IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by the late DAN 
StanLEY. Foolscap 8vo. 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S ACCOUNT OF MEN AND . 
_ EVENTS OF MY TIME IN INDIA. 8yo. _ 


MR. RAE’S TRAVELS IN THE WHITE SEA PENIN- 
SULA. A Journey TO THE WutTz SEA, AND THE KOLA 


geet With Map, Etchings and ‘Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 
1 


ALBERT DURER: A History or as Lire anp Wonzs. 
By Moriz Tuavsine, Keeper of the Albertina Collections at 
Vienna. Translated by F. A. Eaton, Secretary to the Royal - 


Academy. "Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols. “Medium 8vo. 
42s. 


THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. Edited by F.C. Cooz, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 


IV., Hebrews Revelation, completing. the Work. Medium 
vo 


28 
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MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS—continued. 


MR. EDWARD BARRY’S LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 
. TURE, delivered before the Royal Academy. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Canon Barry, D.D. With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


_A BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS, seLecrep From THE 
Lirurey or THE or By Cuarizs E. 
Pottock. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR 'WACE ON THE GOSPEL ITS 
WITNESSES. Tue Princrpat Facts 1n THE LIFE OF OUR 


LORD, AND THE AUTHORITY OF THE EVANGELICAL NARRATIVES. 
Crown 8vo. 


‘THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE EN GLISH 
CHURCH. First Period—From.THE PLANTING OF THE 
CuvurcH Britain To THE ACCESSION oF Henry VIII. 

_ By G. G. Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY: Parr 
_ IL. THe Mippie AGEs anD THE ReForMaTIon. By. 
SmitH, B.A. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘MISS BIRD’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


and. Bastion. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
s. 6d 


MISS FRERE'S OLD DECCAN DAYS: HINDOO FAIRY 
LEGENDS CURRENT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. Collected 

». from oral tradition. The Introduction and Notes by Sir BaRtLE 
Frere, Bart. Third Edition. . With by C. 
_sFRERE. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘MICHAEL ANGELO’S LIFE, Including inedited Docu- 
ments from the Buonarrotti Archives. By C. Heats WItson. 


Second and Cheaper Edition. ; With an Index and’ Engravings. 
8vo. 


) de LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK’S | VOYAGE OF THE 

‘FOX’ IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. Fifth 

Edition. WithaSupplementary Chapter on the recent Searching 

of Capt. Hall and Lieut. Schwatka, U. A. ‘With 
aps and 30 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TITIAN'S LIFE AND TIMES. Wir some Account OF 
‘wis Famity. By J. A. Crows and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


Second and Edition. With Portrait and. 
vols. 8yo.. 21s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S ALWANACS, 


MOORE'S ALMANAC. 
This very popular Almanac, which, besides the usual Calendar, contains a fuller 


- account of the Eclipses and Astronomical phenomena of the Year than any publication 


of its class, was lately increased by several pages, giving lists of the Members of the 
Government, the Houses of Parliament, and other useful information, to which is 
added a List of the Principal Fairs in England. Price 6d. 


_GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Gk 


Elegant, useful, and portabie, it is essentially adapted for the teleéti not only 
from its miniature size, but from its containing a vast amount of useful and valuable, 
matter for occasionalreference. Price 6d. 


It is kept by all booksellers in a variety of bindings, for Presents. 


GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANAC AND WHITTAKER'S 
_ CLERGYMAN’S DIARY. - 

This Almanac contains a complete Calendar of the Festivals, &c., of the Church of 
England, with the Lessons appointed for every day in the ycar; a Diary of 90 pages 
for Memoranda; a complete List of the Dignified Clergy of each Diocese in England, 
Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, with the official Armorial Bearings of Archbishop 
and Bishop; a List of the Incumbents of London and of parishes within ten miles of 


_ London; of the officials of the Universities and Public Schools; of the Head Masters 


of Endowed Grammar Schools; a very complete Peerage, and other information in- 
teresting to the Clergy and Laity of England. Price 2s. 6d., in cloth, 6s. morocco. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SHEET ALMANAC. 

On super-royal paper, equally adapted for the Counting-house and the library, con- 
taining Lists of the chief Officers of State, Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers 
and Insurance Offices, with very copious Postal Information, and is embellished 
with a View or Fatmouta. Price 2s. Proof Impressions on thick paper may be had 


at 3s. each. 


THE LONDON SHEET ALMANAC, 


’ On thick drawing paper for the table. This elegant and unique little Almanac, 
containing much information, is also printed on a thin paper, to adapt it for binding 


in a variety of styles suited to all tastes and fancies. It is this year ornamented with 


a View oF THE Narurat History Museum, South Kensington. Price 6d. 


_ WING’S SHEET ALMANAC. 


A very useful Oflee and Counting-howe Companion, printed in Back and Te. 
Price 6d. 


CAREY’S GRADUS.. 


Gradus ad Parnassum. With the English meanings. Edited by the late Dr. 
Carer. Revised, corrected, and augmented by a Member of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by J. Greenhill, Treasurer to the 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, Price 7s., in cloth, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED AND REVISED, 
Just published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


CRE-FYDD’S FAMILY FARE. The Young Housewife’s Daily 


Assistant on all matters relating to Cookery and Housekeeping. Containing new 
Bills of Fare for 4 or 6 persons, Bills of Fare for Entertainment for 16 to 20 per- 
sons, new Receipts for Soup, Fish, Sweets, Preserves, d&c., and Miscellaneous 

’ Receipts. Also Bills of Family. Fare for every day in the year, which include 
breakfast and dinner for a small family, and dinner for two servants, twelve 
Bills of Fare for Dinner Parties, and two for Evening Entertainments, a Dietary 
for the Sick Chamber, and other useful matter. 

H.R.H. Princess Louise has graciously accepted a copy of ‘‘Cre-Fydd's Family 


Fare.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This carefully written book is a model for utility and good sense. It gives pre- 
cisely the kind of information which is useful.”"—Lancet. 

‘¢* A few Things worth Knowing,’ ‘Hints to Mistresses and Servants,’ and ‘ Hints 
_to Servants,’ are well written, and treat of matters of vital importance as regards the 


comfort of every household. We have great pleasure in indorsing all that has been » 
said in the numerous favourable notices of this book, which have appeared in different 


professional journals."—Medical Mirror. 
12th Edition, Revised and Corrected, 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS EXPLAINED ; in Alphabetical Order : - 


_ with copious Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best Authors. With 
-. an Index to the Works. By GrorGcEe Crass, A.M. 8vo. lis: cloth. 


52nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3 
THE CHILD’S GUIDE TO KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. The 


Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. I18vo. 2s. 


half-bound. 
2nd Edition, 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 


‘THE ORTHOGONAL SYSTEM OF HAND-RAILING, with | 


Bog Illustrations of the Construction of Stairs. By JosHua JEays. Second 
on. 


THe SURVEYOR’S PRECEPTOR. By Jouy REID. 


17th Edition, Corrected and Improved, to which is added a New Table of Fractional 
} Numbers, 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


‘THE MILLWRIGHT AND ENGINEER'S POCKET COM- 
PANION : containing Decimal Arithmetic, Tables of Square and Cube Roots, 


Practical Geometry and Mensuration, Pumps, Pumping, and Steam Engines ; 


with Tables of Circumferences, Squares, Cubes, ac. By WILLIAM TEMPLETON. 
Revised by S. Maynarp. 


“* Will be found of great use to those for whom it is designed.” —Builder. 
Also, by the same Author, 


TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER’S COMMONPLACE BOOK: con- 


sisting of Practical Rules and Tables adapted to Factory and Steam-Engines, &c. 
7th Edition, with several New Illustrations. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS. By the Rev. Dr. Jacos, 
late Head Master of the Charterhouse. x IAD 


The BROMSGROVE GREEK GRAMMAR, 12mo. 7s.» 
ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 12mo. 23s. 
The BROMSGROVE LATIN GRAMMAR... 12mo. 5s. 

-. An Abridgment of the BROMSGROVE LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 1s. 3d, 
‘ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo. 2s. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, &.CO.,, 


4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


"VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


ESTABLISHED 18s5. 


Never without 
leave this 
> Home ‘Medicine. 


ate one of those rare Medicines “which, for their extraordinary i” 
‘properties, have gained an almos 


UNIVERSAL 


During a od of more than Forty-six Years they have been used most exten- | 
sively as a Family Medicine, thousands have found them a simple and safe 
remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. 


These Pills are purely Vegetable, be entirely free from |! 
Mercury or any other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto 
have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 


Numbers are constantly : testimony to their eat | 
: Taine as may be seen from estimonials published 
time time. ky the timely use of such a remedy many of the 
seriously afflicting disorders which result from proper a 
neglected might be avoided and much quiteine sar 


“PREVENTION IS BETTER 


| HEAD, CHEST, ‘BOWELS, LIVER, & KIDNEYS; 


IN 


‘RHEUMATISH, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, 


THESE PILLS BEING A 


‘DIRECT PURIFIER OF F THE B BLOOD. 


VEGETABLE STOMACH PILLS 


. Are porticulasty suited to Weakly andi exceedingly mild and gradual ia 


their operation, imparting tone ur to the Digestive 
SAFE & MILD | | APERIENT. 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON &.SON, 3, 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home 
and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
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